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LOVICE 



CHAPTER I. 

A LITTLE DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 

Lady Rosemary, who for the past five minutes has 
been making but a very poor pretence at reading a 
book, now lets it drop softly on to the pale violet cush- 
ions at her elbow. Her young, fair, and charming 
countenance is conscious of disturbance. She looks 
uncertainly towards the open window opposite, where 
her sister — a replica of herself, but, as she most 
honestly acknowledges, one more delicately painted 
— is sitting half in and half out of it, with her beauti- 
ful head leaning against the framework. 

Lovice is not even making a pretence at reading. 
She is gazing idly on the exquisite summer sc^ne 
before her, and is swaying her feet, that almost reach 
the verandah below, to and fro. 

Lady Rosemary, encouraged by this idleness, 
bends towards her. 

" Are you sure," says she — " are you quite sure 
that you are really happy in this extraordinary 
engagement ?" 

Lovice turns her head slowly. Miss Devereux's 
movements, if often slow, are always sweet and 
gracious. 
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LOVICE 

''What a strange question! Is one ever really 
happy about anything ?" asks she, her grey eyes filled 
with a mocking light 

" A strange answer," says her sister gently. And 
then: "I wonder why you accepted him last 
Thursday !" 

Her tone, though she had not meant it, conveys a 
question. Lovice regards her with an amused air. 

"Surely you don't expect me to know," says 
she. 

" It is a pity you can't be serious now and then," 
says Lady Rosemary, with a heart-felt sigh. She is 
feeling a little irritation of a sort " Especially on a 
subject that must mean all the happiness of your life 
to you. Do, darling, try to bring your mind to it. 
Do you know, I think he is the very last person on 
earth likely to make you happy." 

Lovice smiles. She turns slightly to answer her, 
plucking idly as she does so one of the roses creep- 
ing up the house — the sweet June roses. 

" Ah ! Perhaps that's why !" says she. 

A little silence follows upon this ; then : 

" I wish it had been Jim," says Lady Rosemary. 

" Looking at it from your point of view, it does 
seem a pity," says Miss Devereux calmly ; " but there 
must always be my point of view, too. It is easy to 
follow your line of thought. His big estate lying so 
close to Digby's little one, that useful five thousand 
a year, and the rest." 

"Yes, the rest, Lovice." There is conviction in 

her tone. " And ' the rest* means everything. He 

loves you — cloves you with all his heart ** 

8 
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LOVICE 

"Ah! not everything." Then quickly, a quick 
fire springing to life in her eyes : " And Godfrey ?" 

" Of course." Lady Rosemary's charming face 
grows slightly apologetic, slightly anxious, too. " Of 
course. Captain Lambert loves you too, only " 

" There is no only," Lovice has picked herself up 
from the sill of the window, and is now regarding 
her sister with rather strained eyes. " I am some- 
what sorry, Edie, that I told you anything at all 
about our engagement, as it has to be kept secret for 

the present. You seem to me to think " she 

breaks off. " Why do you think Godfrey does not 
love me ?" demands she, almost passionately. 

" I don't think I said that." 

" Then," flinging up her beautiful head, " what did 
you say ?" 

" Nothing much — except that Jim loves you with 
all his heart." 

"And Godfrey?" She repeats her question, her 
face pale, her eyes urgent. 

" Has Captain Lambert a heart ?" asks Lady Rose- 
mary desperately, impelled to it by a very honest 
affection for her sister, whilst feeling herself a brute. 

"Oh!" turning away, "you are very prejudiced. 
I could see from the first that you did not like 
him." 

" I confess," eagerly, " I do not. I confess, too, 
that I am prejudiced. But why be angry with me, 
Lovice, because of that ? It is for you — for you — I 
betray such ungenerous feeling." 

"As for heart," says Miss Devereux, who has 
grown quite calm again, " if you mean Jim's ridicu- 
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LOVICE 

lous way of declaring it, that/' slowly fanning her- 
self, " has gone quite out of fashion. The flinging 
of oneself at the adored one's knees, of spending the 
midnight gazing at the window where she is supposed 
to be — ^but where, ten to one, she isn't — all that, Edie, 
has had its grave dug many years ago. Not that 
poor old Jim has been actually guilty of such ab- 
surdities, but " she pauses, and then very slowly : 

" I give Godfrey quite as much as he gives me." 

"Ah! if I might believe that," Lady Rosemary 
breaks in eagerly, a ring of hope in her dulcet 
voice. "You, too, then — already — ^begin to doubt 
him ?" 

Miss Devereux's grey eyes grow disdainful. 

" What an opinion you must have of me, Edie : to 
doubt him, and — ^and still know myself engaged to 
him !" 

" Lovice," cries Lady Rosemary suddenly, " are 
you, or are you not, in love with that man ?" 

The slight fit of anger has died from Miss Dever- 
eux as swiftly as it was born, being so rare a thing 
with her. Now she makes a little saucy pass with 
her hands. 

" What is love ?" demands she. And then some 
old half-forgotten words coming to her, she para- 
phrases them wilfully : 

What is love ? *Tis but a vapour. 
Soon it vanisheth away. 

" I knew you wouldn't discuss it," says Lady Rose- 
mary plaintively, her fair and delightful face taking 
quite a vexed expression. " But for all that I have 
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LOVICE 

my own misgivings. I have watched this love affair 
between you and Godfrey Lambert for the past three 
months — or four is it ?" 

" Two." 

" And I cannot believe that these incessant quar- 
rels between you can lead to honest good. Be- 
sides which, his attentions to that hideous Juliana 
Johns " 

" The heiress of Johnville ? Do you think I am 
afraid of mere money ? Pouf ! how you drag things 
down!" She turns the gayest face to her sister. 
" Let me have a little bit of romance thrown into my 
poor engagement !" She turns and walks straight to 
a long mirror near her, and there surveys herself de- 
liberately from her dainty head — so exquisitely poised, 
and so exquisitely crowned with its sweet coils of 
chestnut hair — to the tips of her perfect feet. There 
is something that amounts to deliberate vanity in the 
self-satisfactory way in which she puts out one of 
these charming feet, and gazes at it. " I am not afraid 
of Miss Juliana Johns !" says she, with quite a superb 
air, and yet with a sweet and pretty glance that min- 
gles well with the touch of latent humour that belongs 
to her. 

" And yet '* 

*' A fig for your silly suspicions," lightly. " Are 
you a sister at all, to think that Juliana, with all her 
thousands, is anything as against me ?" 

"Still — she has her thousands. And Captain 

Lambert is not well off, and your fortune is but a 

slender one; scarcely, indeed, coming under that 

head. And he However," sighing, " I expect 
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LOVICE 

that in dreaming of his breaking off this secret en- 
gagement between you, -I but hope against hope." 

" Why should you hope that, Edie ? Don't," says 
the girl, with a swift and exquisite change from her air 
of audacity a moment ago, to one of tender entreaty, 

" I can't help it." Lady Rosemary makes an elo- 
quent gesture. " I wish you had set your heart on 
Jim. He is good. He is true " 

" Poor Godfrey !" puts in Lovice sotto voce^ winc- 
ing, yet smiling. " That means, of course, that he is 
neither good nor true " 

"And both of you," goes on Lady Rosemary, 
continuing her speech as if not hearing the other, 
" grew up together." 

" Which of course is an all-sufficient reason why I 
should be in love with Jim," she laughs. The old 
touch of mockery has returned to her tone. " Those 
whose knowledge of each other has reached from 
the dark ages ; who have had their measles together 
— ^their first sobs over their first sums — ^their raptur- 
ous joys over their first polka — are naturally sup- 
posed by the blind heathens round them to be made 
for each other. And so it may be for some, Edie — 
Heaven forbid I should deny it! — ^but for me, I 
like mysteries ! I would have unknown worlds to 
discover, perhaps to conquer. And Jim — dear old 
Jim — I'm very fond of him, as you know, Edie ; but 
there is nothing left for me to discover about him. I 
know him down to the ground." 

" You might, however," sententiously, " go farther, 
and fare worse," 

" True, O sapient sister ! And, indeed, if Now 
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LOVICE 

here is a grand concession : if I have to go farther 
than Godfrey — and you know how we quarrel, how 
frequently we are on the war-path — I should like 
nothing better than to decline upon Jim. There ! A 
noble in-giving ! You mustn't tell Jim, though ; he is 
troublesome enough as it is." 

" ' On the war-path* — ^yes ! I had noticed that ; and, 
forgive me, dearest, I had been revelling in 1t^>-|uatil 
— last Thursday. I thought there was liothing in 
Captain Lambert's attentions to you, or in your friend- y 
ship for him : that your frequent arguments — quarrels 
— ^precluded all tender thoughts. That they were 
lovers* quarrels never occurred to me. But, Lovice, 
take care ! Call me prejudiced again if you like, but 
the day will come when one of these quarrels will 
end in " 

"Murder?" lightly. 

" In the breaking-up of the tie that binds you." 

" Are you looking out for that ?" asks Lutecice, a 
little coldly. "You are not very flattering. You 
think he does not really love me. But if he does 
not, then why has he asked me to marry him ?" 

"Ah! your face " ♦(» 

" Well, my face," calmly, " will be here to the end. 
On the whole, Edie, don't you think you are shower- 
ing insults on me, in a small way ?" 

" No, no, no. It is abominable your saying such 
a stupid thing as that ; as if you and I and Digby 
were not devoted to each other, as we should be, 
being all that we have of our real own in the world !" 

" I wish Dolly could hear you," says Miss Dever- 
eux, with a rather uncertain little laugh. 
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** Oh, Dolly ! He's only a husband ; whereas one's 
sister and brother " 

" Are of no account at all beside him. Forgive 
me for sparing you that awful falsehood." 

"Oh, well, Dolly's all right," says Lady Rose- 
mary, laughing. " But " she hesitates. " Even 

he thinks " 

"Ah!" quickly, "you have told him?" 

" Yes ; I told him. Didn't you tell Digby, who is 
only a brother? — and he thinks the engagement 
should not be kept secret. He wants to know why 
it is not to be openly declared." 

" Perhaps," with a little paling of the face, but a 
merry uplifting of the chin, " because, as I tell you, I 
love a mystery." 

" It" — Lady Rosemary comes closer to her — " it 
was you who proposed this silence, then ?" 

" Another suspicion," says Lovice slowly, drawing 
back a little. "You will always misjudge him. I 
felt that, and now I shall give you something to go 
upon. No ; it was not I who proposed silence, it was 
he. His uncle, who has it in his power to leave him 
a great deal of money, is therefore," somewhat cyni- 
cally, " naturally very anxious that he should marry 
money ; and Godfrey thinks that for the present — it 
will be wise — to " 

" Of course, if it is so necessary as all that ; but it 
is sacrificing you," says Lady Rosemary, choking 
down the pride that is almost suffocating her. " But 
why Sir John Lambert should object to an alliance 
with a Devereux " 

" It is money only ! Can't you see ?" 
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" But a secret engagement- 
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Hardly secret, surely, when you and Dolly and 
Digby know all about it/' 

" I wonder how he allowed you to go so far," bit- 
terly. She pauses. Lovice has turned to the window, 
but Lady Rosemary can see the quick and guilty red 
that has crept into the nape of her neck. There had 
been a tussle about that, then. He had not wished 
her own people, even under seal of silence, to be 
told. Judas that he is ! " But, of course," she goes 
on, an accentuated note of disgust in her tone, " we 
were safe enough. Dolly, who never speaks if he 
can help it, and Digby, whose word is as good as his 
bond; and " 

She stops. 

"And you?" steadily, regarding her sister with 
wide open eyes of cold enquiry, " why do you keep 
it a secret ?" 

"Because," quite as steadily, "I believe it will 
never come to anything — that you will never marry 
him." 

A moment they gaze into each other's eyes ; then 
Lovxce's face breaks slowly into a smile. 

" Isn't all this very silly ?" she says. " We, who 
have never quarrelled — why should we say nasty 
things to each other over the inevitable ?" 

" Ah ! but is it that, darling ?" 

Lady Rosemary takes a step towards her. Her 
eyes suddenly fill with tears. 

" I think so ; and," gently, " as you know, I hope 
so. — Ah !" She has turned to the window, and now 
grows silent as she looks down to the road below 
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LOVICE 

will be here for tea ; and, Lovice, I think — I hon- 
estly think — that Jim ought to be told." 

"Oh, Jim," with a little grimace as she steps 
lightly on to the balcony; "you have got him on 
the brain." 

Lady Rosemary looks after her, her fair and hand- 
some face grave with a most unusual disturbance. 

" Poor old Jim !" sighs she. " If I have got Jim 
on the brain, she has got that detestable Godfrey on 
the nerves ; and that ' if he were to forget me !* How 
she said that ! In what a tone ! And what a strange 
thing to say ! Has she premonitions, doubts already ? 
Oh ! I do distrust that man. I know," sighing heavily, 
" I shall never have another happy moment until he 
has gone to heaven — or the other place." She turns 
aside impatiently. Then, being a creature of impulses, 
another thought strikes her, and her whole face 
changes. " Where on earth is baby ? I told nurse 
to bring him down at four sharp. I really believe 
that woman thinks he belongs to her 1" 
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CHAPTER II. 

A QUALM, A REFUSAL, AND AN ACCEPTANCE. 

LoviCE has run down the steps of the balcony, the 
sun glinting on the bronze glories of her splendid 
hair, looking most beautiful. 

Shall I compare thee to a summer day ? 
Thou art more lovely. 

And indeed this summer day can hold out no 
charm as seductive as Lovice, as she moves forward 
to meet her lover, with the delicate, gracious, sway- 
ing motion that belongs to her. 

" You have come !" cries she gaily, holding out 
both her hands to him. 

Lambert is a tall man, well set up ; fair, and very 
handsome, with eyes that are in colour as close to 
green as blue, and a mouth entirely hidden by an 
auburn moustache. 

" You see me !" He has caught the hands in an 
impassioned manner. " And — which is far better luck 
— I see you !" 

She laughs. Perhaps something of Lady Rose- 
mary's late conversation rankles in her mind, be- 
cause, still with the dearest smile upon her lips, she 
says: 

" You have come from Miss Johns to me !" 
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LOVICE 

If she had expected denial she is disappointed. 

"To my delight," says he, moving the pretty 
hands in his to and fro. " Contrasts are always 
charming." 

She draws her hands gently, but with determina- 
tion, out of his. 

" I don't like to be contrasted," says she, with a 
little pout that, however playful, has a touch of 
hauteur in it. 

" Who could compare you ?" He moves to her. 
" Are you not beyond compare ? Don't" — a sudden 
light that she has learned to know and love growing 
in his strange blue eyes — " don't let us quarrel to- 
day, sweetheart. To-day of all days." 

A shadow falls upon his face as he says this. He 
had for the moment forgotten what made him so 
sore at heart as he came here — ^but now cruel memory 
asserts itself again. The letter lying in his pocket 
contains news distinctly unpalatable. All the morn- 
ing its detestable contents have been beating them- 
selves upon his brain. Even during his luncheon 
with Miss Johns and her aunt, Miss La Forza, he 
could not get rid of it — nay, it had spoken even 
more loudly then. But now — he pulls himself to- 
gether — now, whatever it may cost — ^whatever it 
may cost any other save himself — he will be freed of 
the haunting torment — he will be happy! What 
does the hour count ? It comes, it goes ; and if to- 
morrow the penalty must be pai d Well, let 
to-morrow come ! 

" Ah, yes, to-day !" She has yielded herself to 
his embrace. " You, too, have noticed the beauty 
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LOVICE 

of it. We must not fight even one battle to-day. 
It is so lovely, so calm, so sweet." 

" So," eagerly, " Uke you !" 

"Just now!" laughing. "But the clouds will 
come again, Godfrey, and we again shall come to — 
daggers drawn." 

"What a life," playfully, "you open up before 
us !" As he says this he almost feels the letter in 
his pocket, but the knowledge of it does not check 
his playful wooing of her for the moment. If this 
thing be true, how can he marry her ? She so for- 
tuneless, and he so steeped in debt 1 But avaunt all 
troublous thoughts ! To-day — ^to-day is his ! 

" A life full of variety, at all events." Her voice 
is light with a sweet audacity. " And I love change. 
Don't you ?" 

He is silent The unconscious irony of her inno- 
cent words has entered into him. Soon, if what he 
has heard is true, there will be change enough — 
change sudden — eternal. 

" However, we mustn't quarrel any more, dearest," 
continues she, pressing her beautiful cheek to his, 
and rubbing it softly — softly — up and down. " After 
all, it is a stupid trick of ours, and means so little. 
Even if our worst quarrel came to its worst, it would 
make no difference between you and me, would it ? 
Because we trust each other so." 

She is in his arms, her head now lying against his 

shoulder, so that she cannot see the shadow that has 

crept into his eyes. That old thought is with him 

once again, the thought of a final quarrel with her ! 

If it becomes necessary to break this engagement 
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with her — this engagement that he had insisted on 
keeping secret — there must be a quarrel that will 
leave him in the right, and so set him free to contract 
another marriage that will relieve him of his debts, 
and lift him to that state of life to which he feels he 
has been called ! 

But how hateful that this thought should intrude 
itself upon him now; just now at this supreme mo- 
ment! He feels very angry with it. One should be 
allowed a few happy pauses in this hideous trudge 
through life. 

His eyes are on her face — her exquisite, earnest, 
trusting face. 

" How beautiful you are !" cries he with sudden 
passion, and — ^to do him justice — some fer deeper 
feeling in his tone. 

He stoops, and slowly, with a sort of desperation 
in his air, presses his lips to hers. 

" Am I ?" She smiles happily at him. " Really 
beautiful ? If it be true, Godfrey, I am glad — glad 
for your sake." 

" Be glad for your own," says he almost brusquely. 
If the worst comes will she be glad of her beauty ? 
" Not for mine." 

She has made him feel, for the first time in his life, 
unworthy; and the experience is distinctly un- 
pleasant. He resents it — Plater on. But just now, 
with her beautiful face so close to his, more generous 
thoughts prevail. 

" Why it comes to the same thing, surely," with 
the charming, insouciant air that in her happiest 
moments belongs to her. "Can't you see? I am 
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glad for my own sake that I am, well" — with a pretty 
gesture — "passable, because it has made you love 
me. I have admired myself immensely ever since 
that lovely fact. See, now, what you have done I 
You have waked my first evil thought within my 
breast I I grow vain !" Her new-bom vanity seems 
to amuse her. She laughs ! " But come," she goes 
on lightly, " let us get all the sweetness we can out 
of this heavenly evening. Come to the garden ; the 
roses are a very dream." 

He follows her in a dull sort of way — ^that letter 
hanging on his spirits — until, reaching the old mound 
near the rose garden, they stop, seeing Lady Rose- 
mary coming from the summer-house. 

" Ah ! your sister," says Lambert easily. Then : 
" How d*ye do. Lady Rosemary ?" 

" You here !" says she, with a sufficiently pleasant 
air. "Lovice mentioned to me a chance of your 
coming. You walked over? I hope you will stay 
and take tea with us." 

" So sorry, but " 

" You can't ?" trying with really wonderful success 
to look disappointed. 

'* I am afraid not." 

He lifts his handsome brows, and gives her one of 
his deepest, friendliest smiles that as a rule disarms 
all criticism. It only serves on this occasion to add 
another touch to Lady Rosemary's extraordinary dis- 
like to him. 

" Then it is, of course, we who have to be sorry," 
she says graciously, thus dismissing him. 

" I think not" 
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He is looking beyond her, to her still more beauti- 
ful sister. 

"We shall see you to-morrow, however," says 
Lovice, giving him her hand. " Only ourselves, you 
know, and perhaps a few outsiders. A very few." 

Her charming smile widens into a frank, open 
declaration of the fact that she knows — is sure ; quite 
sure — ^that to find her comparatively alone will be as 
sweet to him as it will be to her — ^will add, indeed, an 
incentive to his coming. This pretty confidence 
strikes to his heart. 

He leaves them, and Lovice having gone directly 
to the house, Lady Rosemary stands still upon the 
garden path, looking after him. What is there about 
this man to so deeply attract Lovice ? Lovice, who 
up to this has been so difficult, so impossible to 
please. Excellent manners he has, no doubt, and a 
handsome face, and beyond question comes of a very 
respectable lineage, but these virtues might be laid to 
the charge of hundreds of other men, upon whom 
Lovice has not deigned to cast a glance. He has 
even sufficiently good prospects, being heir to Sir 
John Lambert's title, if not to his estates, which are 
not entailed, and Sir John, if not exactly a Methuse- 
lah, or likely to quit this best of all possible worlds 
to-morrow, has at all events been so long a bachelor 
as to make attempts upon his single blessedness to 
be viewed in the light of the forlomest of all forlorn 
hopes. 

This prospective title has added very considerably 
to Lambert's prestige up to this — a young man, heir 
to fifteen thousand a year, being a distinctly desirable 
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addition to most circles. That the entail was broken 
just before Sir John came to the throne is not gen- 
erally known, and Captain Lambert has not been 
at pains to make the matter public. But he knows 
it himself to his heart's core, and knows, too, one 
thing more — that Sir John is a confirmed miser, that 
money is, in truth, his god, and that if he married a 
girl as poor as Lovice, no matter how good her birth 
may be, he will stand a good chance of being disin- 
herited, so far as money goes, and a title without 
money is a very barren honour indeed. 

Lady Rosemary is one of the few who know of 
the broken entail, and this, perhaps, has induced her 
to agree to her sister's request that the engagement 
should be kept an entire secret. If she is bent on 
this mad marriage, then it will be well that she should 
get some good out of it, and Sir John in time will 
be brought to see the errors of his ways, and the 
charm of Lovice. He will learn that beauty of mind 
and body is better than mere dross. If only she 
could have liked Godfrey Lambert, Lady Rosemary 
told herself she could have borne even the secrecy 
that seems to insult her sister. But she has come to 
the unalterable certainty that the man, though of 
decent birth, has a soul innately vulgar, and will 
never make Lovice happy; and again, though Sir 
John never has married, though he has regarded 
women with a most unseemly scorn since his twenty- 
fifth year, when he had what his sister-in-law calls 
"a disappointment," still, miracles sometimes do 
happen, even in these prosaic days, and Captain 
Lambert, minus a title and that very necessary fifteen 
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thousand a year, would be the last person desirable 
as a husband for Lovice. Indeed, if it came to that 
—to the loss of his uncle's money — ^would he even 
care to marry her ? She felt instinctively that, though 
love might move him to a certain length, almighty 
money would move him much farther. 

It is possible that Lady Rosemary might have 
made a stand and insisted on the engagement being 
declared openly; but Lovice, who had always held 
her own so persistently since her baby days, had on 
this occasion so far transcended even her traditions, 
had so carried all before her, with her dainty head so 
splendidly uplifted, so distinctly defiant, that none of 
them dared openly oppose her — not even Digby, her 
only brother, who was perhaps the most akin to her 
in nature. 

There was, indeed, always something a little re- 
served about Lovice ; a little touch of " stand off," 
as it were, that kept even her own people at a dis- 
tance — on occasions ; and therefore, when she gave 
them to understand that her engagement with Cap- 
tain Lambert was not to be made public for the 
present, they, though highly disapproving of the 
whole thing, had not had the moral courage to defy 
her, and had for seven whole days obeyed her wishes 
— Sir Adolphus because, he said, " girls were such 
queer things, you never knew what they meant;" 
and Lady Rosemary because, "though she hoped 
the engagement would never come to anything, still, 
if it ever did, fifteen thousand a year was not a thing 
to be sneezed at ;" and Digby Devereux because he 
had given his word. But to mark their disapproval, 
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not one of them ever spoke to Lambert about it, or 
even treated him in specially friendly guise — a matter 
that, if they had only known, was just what Lambert 
desired, though it saddened Lovice in such moments 
as she found herself alone. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LAMBERT REREADS A VERY IMPORTANT LETTER, AND 
COMES TO A WISE DECISION, AND A STANDSTILL! 

If Lady Rosemary could have seen Captain Lam- 
bert five minutes after he disappeared into the wooded 
copse that was his nearest way to Merton, she would 
have reserved her unkind comments on her own 
judgments, and prepared to think herself a sage. 

Lambert is staying with an old cousin of his 
mother's, Merton of Merton, a somewhat eccentric 
old gentleman who seldom goes beyond his own 
entrance gate, and who cares little for any one, save 
his doctor, and that from purely selfish interests. He 
had taken in Lambert for a few weeks, because of a 
letter from Lambert's mother ; but whether Lambert 
lived or died during his stay with him gave him no 
concern whatever. The world outside his library 
was a dead-letter to him — ^a letter, in his opinion, 
that no one would care to peruse — ^though sometimes 
he so far bored himself as to attend some of the 
social functions round him. 

Lady Rosemary had told herself that the impossi- 
ble thing might happen; that Sir John Lambert 
might marry, after all ! And she had felt slightly 
ashamed, now and then, of her own unsupported 
belief, that if such an event did come off, his nephew 

was very unlikely to marry a woman without money. 
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It is bad to condemn a man without open reason, for 
a mere doubt of him. But now, if she only could 
have seen Lambert, and read his thoughts, she would, 
as has been said, have seen cause to regard herself as 
clever, 

Lambert, walking rapidly, having now gained a 
shaded and secluded spot, stands still, and with 
several quick glances round him, that assures him 
that he is alone, draws from his pocket the letter that 
has made the whole day so bitter to him. 

Opening, he begins to read it afresh : 

" Castle Hall, Friday, i8th, 1896. 

" My dear Godfrey, — I fear I have nothing but 
distinctly bad news to tell you. This designing 
woman of whom I wrote last week, seems to me to be 
getting your silly old fool of an uncle more and more 
deeply into her toils every day. I hear the strangest 
accounts from all sides, and to my own observation 
he seems to be as infatuated about her as though he 
were a boy of twenty. It is positively disgusting ! 
Last night I was so infuriated, when I thought of 

your prospects, that I made him a scene" — (" D d 

fool," mutters " my dear Godfrey," between his teeth) 
— " I told him what I thought of him, straight out, 
and would you believe it, he really so far forgot him- 
self as to threaten to order me out of his house. Me ! 
There is little doubt, I feel certain, that he will go to 
the fullest, the most disgraceful, lengths with this 
woman, and actually marry her! You have men- 
tioned lately a Miss Johns, as staying in your neigh- 
bourhood. I know all about her, and her fortune. 
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It is safe! Absolutely her own! And immense! 
Family somewhat shaky, I fancy ; a touch of the tar 
brush, I fear, but one can't have everything, and 
money covers a multitude of sins. You might be 
anything, or do anything, with such an income as 
hers. You might even be in a position to say many 
unpalatable things to your uncle, who, in my opinion, 
is behaving like a beast to you. 

" Your affectionate Mother, 

** G. Lambert. 

"P.S. — Will let you know if anything further 
transpires. All this may not be sure, of course. But 
I dread the worst." 

Lambert reads and rereads it, ever with a darken- 
ing brow. If true — if this old idiot is really bent on 
making such an exhibition of himself; if he is going 
to marry this woman ; why, that marriage spells ruin 
for him — Godfrey Lambert. 

Up to his neck in debt, without knowing which 
way to turn to avoid creditors — to make an improvi- 
dent marriage would mean nothing short of social 
extinction. A good thing he had never made his 
engagement public ! Is it really an engagement ? 

But to marry the other! His frown deepens. 
That would be a hideous affair. She is abominably 
ugly, with a complexion, by Jove, that suggests the 
want of soap ! And that confounded aunt of hers. 
Miss La Forza — where on earth had they all come 
from ? A life with that nigger and her niece ! 

Still, life without money would be hideous too — 

even more hideous. To be ground beneath the heel 
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of poverty always No ! a thousand times no ! 

He presses his heel into the soft turf beneath his 
foot Better a sallow-faced fiend with money than 
Venus herself without it ! 

What rot it all is ! Of course, there is no truth in 
it No doubt the mater, who is the very devil at 
piling up the agony, had gone for extreme exaggera- 
tion, egged on by the knowledge of Miss Johns* 
being in Orleyshire, and having a handsome fortune. 
Thank Heaven he had not told her one word about 
Lovice, or she might have made herself so absurd 
that he would have had to leave his comfortable quar- 
ters here. This objectionable news about his uncle's 
infatuation for this widow may not have gone so far 
as his mother suggests. She was always more or 

less of an alarmist He will wait, and Two 

strings to one bow is sometimes a nuisance, but, 

occasionally And it is well to know that Miss 

Johns* fortune is safe ! 

He folds the letter, and returning it to his pocket, 
goes on. Having to get over a wall, he stands on 
the top of it, and, by chance, as we say — ^is it always 
chance ? — steadies himself for a moment, and looks 
round him through the fast-dying daylight. 

His eyes grow riveted on two objects on his left. 
Far away indeed, yet not so far but that he can 
assure himself of their identity. 

Lovice beyond all doubt, and — Butler beyond 
doubt too ! 

A very rage of jealousy springs to birth within 
his breast. He — Butler; that she should be with 
him now — in this sweet hour, when daylight dies into 
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the dusk. Butler, whom all the world knows is in 
love with her ! 

Only an hour or two ago she had lain within his 
arms ! had responded to his vows of love, and now 
— yes, it is she ! he can see her standing with Butler. 
Standing — not even walking. What can she be say- 
ing to him, or listening to ? 

He springs from the wall to the ground, and would 
have gone to her, when selfish wisdom, that stands 
always at his elbow, touches him. 

He stops, his teeth clenched, his brows together. 
If — if the news in this infernal letter be true, the little 
scene over there — or something like it — might give 
him just cause for a righteous breaking off of this en- 
gagement that would make nothing but misery for 
him. It must have been a spark of intellect that 
made him insist on the secrecy ; yet that fellow But- 
ler, d n him, what does he mean by presuming 

to make love to her ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HOW LbVICE HAS TO FIGHT A BATTLE THAT SHE 
PARTLY GAINS AND PARTLY LOSES ! 

LoviCE, shortly after Lambert had left The Firs, 
had bidden her sister good-bye. It was high time 
for her to go home, she said. No, she could not stay 
another moment; Edie must excuse her to the 
Chrichtons, if excuse was necessary ; Digby would 
be expecting her. Well ! another moment, perhaps, 
if it might include baby. That precious boy has 
been invisible for quite an hour ; denied her, as it 
were, and she would like to give him one little kiss 
before going. " But no sugar," the precious boy's 
mother had stipulated, who knows her Lovice, and 
th|j pretty auntie's abject passion for her nephew, and 
her unconquerable ways of declaring it, not only by 
words — ^but deeds. 

The adieux are now over ; Edie promising not to 
disappoint at the last moment to-morrow — ^a little 
inconsequent trick of hers, well known to " the 
family;" and Lovice starts upon her homeward 
journey, through underwood, and stately bracken, 
and many delicate wild ways. Three miles of a 
charming walk separate The Firs, Sir Adolphus 
Rosemary's charming old place, from Moorland, a 
place quite as stricken in years, but taking its age 
dolefully; it is, indeed, very much the worse for 
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wear, and failing every day. There is but little 
money at Moorland. Enough to hold body and 
soul together honourably — but no more. 

It is growing late now, but still the day is with us, 
and is beautiful — exceedingly. The sweetness and 
peace of it steal into the heart of the girl as she 
goes from wood to pleasant, open spaces, and so to 
wood again : 

The Summer leaves hmig ower our heads, 

The flowers burst round our feet ; 
And in the gloamin' o' the wood, 

The throstle whisUed sweet. 

The old words come to her, and she speaks them 
aloud, the " our" giving her an uncomfortable feeling, 
that has something of unconscious forlomness in it. 
If only Godfrey were with her, how perfect the 
moment would be ! 

But Godfrey is not here ! And all at once a sense • 
of loneliness fastens upon her — a morbid feeling that 
grows and grows. Like this — like this — ^she will be 
all her life. Oh ! hideous prophecy ! * 

She fights with it, even while a cold, unrelenting *2m 

hand seems to close upon her heart, and defy all her /J^ 

struggles to release herself. Alone! To be always ^ 

alone! Oh, no, it is not true. It is impossible! 
What folly is all this ? 

" Oh, I say, Lovice. That you ?" cries a clear, 
strong voice from the road that skirts this part of the 
wood. Butler, vaulting the short stone wall, is at 
her side in a moment. 

" How you startled me," says she, smiling. How 
welcome he is ! Dear old Jim I 
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but even if he had not^ he would have refused the 
invitation in his present mood. 

" Sorry, old man, but can't possibly come to-night 
Good-bye, Lovice." 

"To-morrow, then, well see you?" Digby calls 
^fter him. 

Devereux is a tall young man of about eight-and- 
twenty, uncommonly good-looking, with the some- 
what too carelessly mirthful expression of the eyes 
toned by the firmness of the well-shaped mouth. 
The upper half of his face is very like that of his 
elder sister — Lady Rosemary; the lower half, the 
mouth especially, resembles that of his younger 
sister — Lovice. 

Butler is about to make excuses with regard to 
to-morrow also, but Lovice, seeing his intention, 
takes a step towards him, her eyes so full of grievous 
entreaty that he pauses. 

" Am I to lose my friend ?" whispers she softly. 

" No — no !" eagerly. Then aloud to Digby, who 
is watching them in a puzzled feshion, "Till to- 
morrow, as you say." 

He springs from the wall back to the road again, 
and disappears. His tone, meant to be cheerful, had 
brought tears to the eyes of Lovice. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A FEW WORDS HERE AND THERE^ AND AN EVASION. 

Lady Rosemary, having left her ponies at the Hall 
door, has stepped lightly round the corner of the old 
house, into her brother's garden ; dear old garden, 
where she had spent most of her happy, careless, 
girlish days ; " the garden that she loves." 

Stopping at the clump of laurels that hides the en- 
trance to it, she stands a moment to gaze at the 
somewhat idyllic scene beyond. What & pity Dolly 
is not with her I she tells herself, as she gazes with 

smiling eyes But Sir Adolphus is coming later 

on to take her home, and, after all, the garden is not 
so much to him as it is to her. 

It is walled in, this dear old wilderness of sweets, 
and on rugs and chairs in the grassy centre of it a 
few people are lying or sitting. It is a garden quaint 
and old and very pleasantly untidy, with rose bushes 
that have not been pruned for many a year, but whose 
luxuriant branches hang heavy with buds and blos- 
soms that make the air around a perfect joy. 

Butler is stretched upon the soft green sward, at 
the feet of Lovice, his hand behind his head, a cigar- 
ette between his lips. It must be admitted that 
Butler's own mother could not have called him 
handsome ; but his face contains at least the kindest 
eyes in the world and the kindest eicpression^ too ; 
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and it is certainly a face that some women — the few 
— would think far better than handsome. A gentle- 
man he looks, at all events, in the truest sense of that 
word — from the crown of his well-cropped head to 
the soles of his distinctly large feet 

Beyond him is a lad — overgrown, slender, with a 
somewhat mischievous mouth — leaning his head 
against the knee of a very pretty girl sitting on a 
garden-chair, who is evidently his sister. Beyond 
these two, Captain Lambert is lounging in a softly- 
cushioned seat. 

** How pretty Louie looks to-day !** thinks Lady 
Rosemary, glancing at the " very pretty girl," smiling 
to herself and sighing too. She feels afraid of her. 
Digby seems so — so terribly epris there, and that 
little saucy brother of hers is of no use at all ; he is 
too young to see how absurd the whole thing will 
be. Lady Rosemary, no doubt, has cause for thought. 
Louie Chrichton is looking pretty beyond the common 
to-day, with her blue eyes afire — ^there is a touch of 
Irish blood in her — ^and her black curly hair so hap- 
pily arranged. There is, too — cis Lady Rosemary 
ruefully, yet with a certain sense of humour, can see 
— a suspicion of coquetry, of repression, in the pretty 
Louie's whole attitude towards Devereux, provoca- 
tive of the worst — from Lady Rosemary's point of 
view, who feels a monied marriage is absolutely 
necessary for her brother. And yet — to marry — ^to 
be unhappy ! 

Lady Rosemary, with a sigh, gives in to the in- 
evitable, and, leaving her entrenchment behind the 
laurels, comes forward. 
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She is welcomed with eflfusion, not only by her 
own people, but .by all the rest Full of life and 
spirits — ready with pretty words at all moments — 
she is a very popular person in the county. Very 
nearly as popular as her husband, who never sa>*s a 
word at all if he can help it. 

" You here, Louie ?** says Lady Rosemary, moving 
towards Miss Chrichton in the graceful way that 
belongs to her. 

" Yes. Just come !" says Miss Chrichton, with a 
smile. 

" To spend a long and happy afternoon with me," 
puts in Digby Devereux, who has scrambled to his 
feet 

Miss Louie shrugs her charming shoulders ; this 
should take but a moment, but she prolongs it to 
give Digby a glance of unutterable disdain. 

The slim lad at her feet — Derry Chrichton — 
laughs. 

" Louie's put out," says he. " She's in a beastly 
temper all day because her best man is going to the 
Cape." 

At this Digby turns. 

" You have been miserably misinformed, my good 
boy," says he calmly. " I am not going to the Cape 
this year or anywhere else, so far sls I know." 

"It wasn't you," begins Miss Chrichton indig- 
nantly. 

And then, horrified at her little ietise, at this 
giving of herself away, she stops short. The blood 
hcLS flown to her charming face, and Digby, seeing 
her delicate confusion, decides this is now the 
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moment to capture a chair and place it close to hers, 
an act that Miss Chrichton distinctly resents. 

'* I am very sorry Mr. Grant is going to the Cape," 
she says, in a clear and would-be haughty tone. 
" But as for his admiring me, I always thought he 
was paying court to our only heiress !" 

" Too modest," says her brother, the slim youth 
at her feet, who is unabashed by her threatening 
glances. " Our only heiress is not thinking of him, 
or he of her. Her heart is not set on Grant." 

There is a pause. His sister leans over him. 

" You're a shocking gossip, Derry ! Go on ! On 
whom then has she set her heart ?" 

Derry Chrichton lifts himself lazily to a sitting pos- 
ture and nods at Lambert. 

" You, Lambert," cries he gaily. " She's bent on 
confiscating you — if she can! So look out. It's 
true, isn't it ?" 

Dead silence for a moment ; during which Lam- 
bert, to his secret rage, finds his face changing, and a 
dull red mounting to his brow. He keeps his self- 
possession otherwise, but Jim Butler, noting that 
touch of discomfiture, feels a mad longing within his 
breast to rise and kill him. 

This devil! So! He was right, then! He is 
weighing her in the balance with filthy lucre ! 

" Are you going to marry her. Captain Lambert ?" 
asks Louie prettily, who knows nothing of the little 
tragedy that is being enacted round her. 

Digby suppresses the gesture he would have made. 

After all, Lovice has sworn him in to say nothing. 

And Lady Rosemary stands-— expectant. What will 
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Lovice do ? What Loviec does is to burst into a 
little, low, irrepressible burst of laughter. Laughter 
undeniably full of honest mirth, and a touch of mis- 
chief. It is indeed, the happiest laugh, without a 
suspicion of arriere-pensee in it. With her hand 
on Butler's shoulder, she gives to Lambert a little, 
sweet, coquettish glance. To her the whole thing i^ 
a comedy. If these Chrichtons only knew! No 
doubt — no fear is in her heart. 

" Are we to congfratulate you ?" cries she softly to 
him. " Answer ! Answer ! Is the heiress yours ?" 

Lambert has recovered himself by this time. He 
now gives her glance for glance ; his own fired by 
the beauty, the provocation of hers. Yet his reply 
is careful, too. 

" No such luck !" he says, with a shrug and an air 
of amusement. Butler glances at him, slowly, 
steadily, from under his lowered lids. The glance is 
a little contemptuous. 

" Did you hear," says Lady Rosemary, somewhat 
quickly, "that she refused Sir William Kent last 
week ?" 

" Refused him ?" The question comes from Cap- 
tain Lambert, and is spoken a little sharply ; a little 
eagerly as it seems to Devereux, who, however, of 
course, is prejudiced. 

" Sir William !*' cries Miss Chrichton, as if unable 
to believe her ears. 

^ * " Yes. A little secret still, you must understand, 
but she actually has refused him." 

" Happy man !" says Butler. 

" Well !" The exclamation is Miss Chrichton's, and 
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comes from a heart astounded. " To refuse Sir Wil- 
liam ! who is," addressing Digby now, " so good- 
looking, and delightful, and-— er— dreadful ! Why, 
what can she mean by it ? An ugly girl like that." 

" With a nose like a beehive," puts in her brother, 
the long-limbed boy at her feet, " and a waist bigger 
than anything, and a waddle." 

" A graphic description !" says Lambert, laughing 
heartily; he has become suddenly conscious that 
Butler is watching him. 

" She has charms to counteract all those defects," 
says Lady Rosemary. 

" Has she ? She ought to ' thank Heaven fasting 
on her knees,' then." Digby Devereux laughs as he 
speaks. " It would take much to undo that nose." 

" Solid charms, I speak of." 

" I know nothing more solid than the feature in 
question — save the waist that belongs to it." 

" Don't you ? I do," says Lady Rosemary. " Ten 
thousand a year is as solid a thing as I know. If 
her waist is big, her fortune is bigger." 

"Oh, impossible!" says Lovice lightly. "Eh?" 
she smiles at Lambert. 

" Utterly," returns he, smiling too. 

" I suppose it is rather a wicked thing to say," 
says Lady Rosemary with the most plaintive air, and 
the expression of an angel ; " but I wish Miss Johns 
was dead." 

"My dear Edie! What an awful wish!" says 
somebody who has just come up behind her. 

It is Sir Adolphus, a huge man of about twenty- 
nine or thirty, with the figure of a Hercules and the 
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softest heart in the world. An extraordinarily silent 
man, but one whose kindly deeds are many. 

" I know," returns his beautiful wife, shaking her 
head sadly. " Of course it's wicked ! But really I 
do." 

"You speak bitterly!" says Lovice with affected 
concern. 

" I have cause. Think of the many things I have 
suffered at her hands. My hair she has travestied, 
my best bonnets she has copied. She has had a 
replica of my last evening gown. All this I have 
borne in martyred silence ; but," gloomily, " when I 
tell you she has ordered a wash from Paris that she 
declares will make her complexion 'exactly like 
mine,' you will perhaps pardon me if I betray a 
desire to strangle her." 

" It is a most righteous one," says Butler. 

" It is hateful, her imitating you like that," says 
Louie Chrichton with fine disgust. 

" Criminal !" puts in her brother. 

"'Imitation,' quotes Digby solemnly, "'is the 
severest form of flattery.' " 

" In this instance, at all events," cries Lady Rose- 
mary gaily, who is quite taken by her brother's quip. 
Her ill-tempers have ever the shortest lives. 

" But, Sir Adolphus," says Miss Chrichton, leaning 
towards him, " have you heard that Miss Johns has 
actually refused Sir William Kent ?" 

Sir Adolphus nods. He seldom — ^as has been 
hinted — speaks if he can help it 

" Louie is impressed by the audacity of it," says 
Digby. " Sir William is to her ' so good-looking, so 
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delightful, and so dreadful/ that she can't imagine 
any reasonable woman refusing him." 

"I didn't say that," cries Miss Chrichton with some 
indignation. 

" Certainly you did. Your own words. All you 
good people," looking round him, "I call you to 
witness that " 

"I only said I was surprised," quickly, "and I 
confess I still can't get over the idea that a girl like 
that " 

" It is a lofly one," says Digby. 

** Try a ladder," says her brother heartlessly. 

"Oh, I suppose you all think yourselves very 
funny," says Miss Chrichton, cocking her dainty chin, 
and casting at Devereux a specially malignant glance. 
" But I persist in what I said. For a girl like that, 
with nothing but money to recommend her " 

" Contemptible money," puts in her brother. 

"To refuse Sir William! Why, what can she 
expect ?" 

"Death," says Digby, with conviction; "sudden 
death, but merciful. I think we should all arrange 
that it should be merciful." 

They all arrange it, Lambert chiming in gaily, 
being, indeed, the first to arrange the special form 
the death is to take, Devereux and Butler watching 
him " afar off," as it were, the while. The little farce 
comes to an end, leaving Lady Rosemary deeper in 
thought. 

That man Lambert — is he genuine? Does he 

really love her sister, her dear, sweet Lovice ? Even 

if he does, how can she love him ? Lovice, who is 
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so clever, who has always been the genius of the 
family. What can she see in this unreal creature ? 
What joy can she find in his false, detestable, hand- 
some face ? Not that handsome faces are to be alto- 
gether despised. Dolly, of course, is quite remark- 
ably handsome, and she had chosen him ; but not for 
his face only. " Handsome is as handsome does," 
and Dolly's ways are far handsomer than even his 
face. And that is saying a great deal. His is as 
good to look at as a mortal's may be. And cer- 
tainly Captain Lambert is handsome too — in his own 
way ; but that way does not appeal to Lady Rose- 
mary. If she could have applied the word *' second- 
class" to Godfrey Lambert's features, she would have 
been glad, but, unfortunately, that was impossible, as 
his family, beyond doubt, is of the best, and his chance 
of a title, at all events, almost certain. Of course she 
had heard nothing of Mrs. Lambert's letter to her 
son, or of the designing widow. No ; he is a hand- 
some man, well bred and well connected ; a charming 
man, a man of the world. 

But then Dolly, too, is a man of the world. But 
how different! Afler all, is Dolly a man of the 
world? Good heavens! he ought to be, anyway. 

So many years in the Life Guards should have 

Well, he must have seen a lot, anyway. Five years 
of barrack life, and knocking about town, ought to 
be able to make a man talk if nothing else, and to 
gain sufficient courage to receive his guests with 
aplomb, instead of watching their approach from 
behind the rhododendrons — and then scooting ! 

No ! It seems that, after all, Dolly is not a maxv 
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of the world. She admits this sadly, but cheers her- 
self with the knowledge that, if not exactly smart, her 
husband has his points. There is no double-dealing 
about him, at all events. When he told her in one 
of his rare conversational moments that he loved her, 
he had evidently meant it, and he has gone on loving 
her ever since. Dear, darling old Dolly I 

It is not only his wife who adores the silent and, 
it must be confessed, somewhat unintellectual Sir 
Adolphus — " Sir Doffus," as his tenants call him. 

Those tenants adore him, too, and are his very de- 
voted adherents — ^as, indeed, why should they not be, 
considering he always gives in to their smallest de- 
mands? He had sold out of the Guards, as has 
been said, on his marriage with Edie Devereux, and 
gone in for what he even still fondly believes to be 
farming. If he had said he had " gone in" for shoot- 
ing, hunting, fishing, he would have been nearer the 
mark. 

The little farce, as has been said, is over now, and 
they are all moving to and fro in the pretty old-world 
garden. 

Lady Rosemary, in the distance, is plucking the 
well-grown opening buds from the trailing Dijon 
rose that is running up the southern wall. 

" Oh ! dear old garden !" she is saying. " Dolly 
says he is going to make me a garden just like it; 
but — is it possible ?" 

" All things are possible !" says Digby. 

" Except the reincarnation of an old garden. Will 
the roses have the same sweet savour ? I doubt it 
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Dolly's garden, though it may have the same shape, 
size, walls, flowers, will be young — too young." 

" Time will cure that," says Sir Adolphus. 

"Oh, yes, I know we must all grow old — 

even " She pauses, as if an extraordinary thought 

had just come to her. She looks at Sir Adolphus. 
" Even," with a sudden sharp touch of astonishment 
in her tone, " baby 1" 

" We must take precautions," says Sir Adolphus. 

" As for the flowers," says Lovice, " they are al- 
ways young. You must not be angry with them. 
You can't drag them to the judgement seat as mis- 
creants. And what do you want with a second old 
garden, when you have so dear and sweet a one at 
The Firs ?" 

"I want," says Lady Rosemary, with a pretty 
affected sigh of desolation, " this old thing. I want 
to take it up in my arms and carry it away with 
me. 

"If I were you, I should take up baby in my 
arms," says Digby, " and carry him away — I heard 
him roaring like old Boreas a moment ago — but I 
insist on your sparing my garden." 

"Roaring! Baby! Good heavens! Where is 
he ?" cries Lady Rosemary, rushing to the rescue. 

" Not going so soon, surely ?" says Digby to Miss 
Chrichton, as she, too, makes a little move. " Have 
another game of tennis ?" 

" Too hot." 

She had been displeased by that little allusion to 
Mr. Grant, who, if indeed distinctly at her feet, has 
not been offered that position by her. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



LADY ROSEMARY KNOWS HERSELF " FLATTERED*' 
ONCE AGAIN, AND BUTLER'S DOUBTS GROW 
GRAVER. 



Miss Johns's " Wednesday" has opened bright and 
beautiful. A little contrast to herself. Inside the 
house — always somewhat too ornate, too carefully 
gilded to be beautiful — a delicious coolness reigns ; 
but out here on the tennis-courts and in the gardens, 
the hot shimmer of the sunshine is making the air a 
golden haze. Beyond, far away, in the long yellow 
distance, the eye fondly reaches to 

Dewy pastures, dewy trees. 
Softer than sleep, 

that lie in the shadows of the hills. 

" Our only heiress is looking very special to-day," 
says Digby, regarding Miss Johns from the vantage- 
ground of the terrace, where he, with his sister. 
Lady Rosemary, Butler, and a few others, are sitting 
beneath the kindly shade of the awning. 

"Specially ugly!" says Jim with disgust, who 

doesn't love Miss Johns, and whose usually sunny 

temper seems to have somewhat deserted him of 

late. 

" She's got on a new frock," says young Chrichton. 
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" Or — is it new ? Somehow I feel as if I had seen 
it before ; and yet '* 

"Oh! can't you understand?" says Lady Rose- 
mary, in a tearful tone. " That's the very gown I 
wore at Lady Mary's, last week, only horrid I Now, 
isn't it too bad, Digby ?" 

Digby laughs. Brothers are always brutal. 

"Never mind, Lady Rosemary!" says young 
Chrichton, with the kindly but mistaken intention of 
soothing her. "She looks better than ever she 
looked in her life before — ^thanks to your taste — and 
that's a comfort to one's eyes. 'Pon my word, she 
looks almost good-looking." 

"An adolescent imagination can rise to great 
heights," says Jim dreamily. 

" Sneer away," says Derry Chrichton, who is young 
enough to be on the look-out for slights from his 
seniors. "But did you ever see her look so well 
before ?" 

"Is she ever ill?" retorts Butler lazily. '*She 
seems fatally robust What I'm afraid of is, that she 
will never die." 

"That frock you speak of, Derry," says Miss 
Chrichton, with a withering glance at her brother, " is 
about the most slovenly garment I ever saw in my 
life. She looks abominable." 

"Does she?" says Digby, putting up his glass. 
" Now that you mention it, I think there is a slight 
* disorder in her air.' " 

"There is a very considerable disorder in her 
hair," supplements Lady Rosemary, almost hysteri- 
cally. 
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" Bar jokes," says her brother. 

" Jokes ?" indignantly. " Look at it ! It is a dis- 
graceful imitation of the way mine was done only 
yesterday. Good heavens, what am I to do ? To 
be copied by the ugliest, the most unpresentable 
person in the county. Oh ! is Dolly of no use at 
all? Why can't he put a stop to this — ^this out- 
rage ?" 

" Ah ! why, indeed ?" says Digby. 

" I wonder what she is saying to Lovice ?" says 
Louie Chrichton, leaning forward. 

They all look down to where — in the comer of one 
of the courts — Miss Johns is talking to Lovice. 

The former is a short, squat, swarthy sort of person ; 
unattractive, save for the cast in her left eye, that Jim 
Butler says has always the greatest attraction for 
him. You never, indeed, quite know whether she is 
looking at you or your neighbour with that eye ; and 
the frenzied longing to find out is, according to Jim, 
absorbing. Her age — ^as told by herself, and her 
aunt, Miss La Forza — is just twenty-five; but she 
certainly looks well over thirty ; and as a woman — 
according to a far older and wiser experience than 
mine — is always as old as she looks, perhaps it would 
be not uncharitable to regard Miss Johns as, well, 
not just twenty-five. Though, as a fact, a woman 
may be older than she looks, if never younger. 

Her complexion is extremely dark, to put it kindly; 
her hair like midnight, not that midnight has ever 
been called " woolly." There is a pouting look about 
her lips that gives one pause. All these charms, and 
the fiict of her undoubted wealth, have given Shelton 
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a few unquiet moments. Who is she ? Her &ther» 
it was well known, had made his fortune — his " pile" 
Miss La Forza called it, in her merry moments— in 
South Carolina, or somewhere thereabouts, and, 
having mounted it high enough, had promptly 
dropped out of business, and into his grave. Of 
Juliana's mother, except that she was Miss La Forza's 
sister, nothing was definitely known, as she had pre- 
deceased her husband ; but Miss La Forza's state- 
ment that Juliana is " the exact image of her mother,*' 
and Juliana's lips, have given rise to what is now a 
settled conviction in the minds of all the dwellers in 
Shelton, that in the veins of Juliana runs freely some 
of " de ole plantation" blood. 

It has been seen, then, that the heiress has not 
erred on the side of beauty. Her face is plain, her 
manners even plainer. She has few graces of speech, 
and her whole air, as a rule, is of the " shutting-up" 
order. 

"Something very unpleasant, no doubt," Lady 
Rosemary replies to Louie's question, with a little 
frown on her fair forehead. "She is insufferably 
vulgar." 

" Do you know," says Louie, with the little light, 
slight laugh of an unconscious girl, " I have some- 
times lately thought that Captain Lambert admires 
her." 

Butler makes an inarticulate sound, and gets to 
his feet ; his face is livid. 

"Of course," goes on Louie, still happily un- 
knowing, "he may not admire her eyes. Who 
could ? But the beaux yeux de sa cassette. Ah !" 
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"By Jove!" says her brother, young Chrichton. 
"If I had to take both sets of eyes together, Fd 
decline the lot." 

"I don't think," says Lady Rosemary, a little 
stiffly, " that Captain Lambert is thinking of either." 

But even as she says this, her heart sinks within 
her. Oh, why could she not have fancied Jim? 
Dear, good old Jim ! 

"Don't you? I do!" says Jim at this moment 
roughly. 

" My dear fellow, you have got a maggot in your 
brain," says Digby to him, in a low voice. "I 
know. I know all about it, and — ^and I'm deadly 
sorry it isn't you! But that a man in love with 
Lovice would decline upon Miss Johns !" His tone 
is ineffably contemptuous, and presently he seems 
ashamed of it. "It's beastly running any woman 
down, isn't it ? And, of course, she can't help having 
a swivel eye and a nigger mother, can she ?" 

" I distrust that fellow. Money is his god." 

" His goddess, if you allude to Miss Johns," says 
Digby, laughing. " But I'm not so l\ard on him as 
you are. Why should he want to marry her, when 
he is almost safe to come in for about fifteen thousand 
a year ?" 

"Ah! that's the mystery," says Jim, frowning. 
" But there is something — something," slowly, " of 
which we know nothing. Tell me — ^if Sir John were 
to marry " 

"If the skies were to fall! He is seventy-four, 

man, if an hour. You are abominably prejudiced 

against Lambert, and — well, I confess I don't hanker 
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after him myself, but Lovice has made up her mind to 
him, and" — he lifts his brows — " we've got to make the 
best of him. Why the deuce she won't let us write to 
old Lambert beats me ; but she says Godfrey has his 
reasons, and, as you know, her will has always been 
our law. But Til tell you this, old man, in confidence, 
mind: I've given her till next month to make the 
whole thing clear and open. If that fellow insists on 
secrecy beyond that, I shall write direct to Sir John." 

" A wise step. But," shortly, " I think you should 
have taken it sooner." 

" Come on down and have a game of golf," says 
Digby — ^lawn-golf is quite a feature at all the country 
places round. " You're a regular raven ; a bird of 
ill omen. You ought to take a blue pill. Ah!" 
seeing Louie descending the steps, "stop, Miss 
Louie, please; give me one second out of your 
whole day. I know I am unworthy, but — ^will you 
play golf with me, against Butler and another, the 
other not yet named ?" 

" A little vague, surely." 

" I am always a little vague. My charm," says 
Digby. " You acknowledge it ?" 

" I don't, indeed," with a touch of contempt that is 
spoiled by a half-laughing glance from her pretty 
eyes. "Your charm! I'll play with Mr. Butler 
against you, if you like; but not with you. The 
last time you were five holes down. Will you play 
with me, Mr. Butler ?" 

" I shall be delighted," says poor Butler, who had 

dreams of going down below, and asking Lovice to 

play tennis with him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HOW LOVICE GETS THROUGH A DISTINCTLY UNPLEAS- 
ANT CONVERSATION ; HOW SHE FEELS DISGUST, AND 
MISS JOHNS A VULGAR JOY; AND A SURPRISE! 

LoviCE, Standing talking to Miss Johns, is looking 
distinctly bored. Of late she has found that the 
heiress affects her society to quite an alarming ex- 
tent — giving her more of her time than Lovice can 
feel altogether grateful for. It is bad to be rude at 
any moment, but to be rude to one's hostess is un- 
pardonable, and Lovice has for the last ten minutes 
listened with astonishing courtesy to the inanities 
that as a rule iall from the lips of Miss Johns. 

Miss La Forza's niece has been specially trying to- 
day, having got it into her head to be what she calls 
" smart." Fondly, but erroneously, she believes she 
has been impressing Lovice by her unpleasant say- 
ings of their neighbours ; she has only succeeded in 
being a little more impossible than usual — ^a degree 
more vulgar. Now she suddenly changes her tac- 
tics, turning the conversation very sharply and 
cleverly to a dissertation on Captain Lambert ; and 
Lovice, with an involuntary shrinking, tells herself 
Miss Johns's rude jests at the expense of her ac- 
quaintances were easier to hear than this fulsome 
praise of the man she loves, when Miss Johns winds 

up by asking rapturously : 
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"Isn't the Captain too good-looking for any- 
thing ?" 

Lovice feels her temper is giving way. "The 
Captain " Good Heavens ! where was the creat- 
ure born? With whom has she associated before 
coming here ? She stares at her for a moment, and 
then her lip curls. 

" Far too good-looking to go about alone," she 
says, scarce veiling the insolence of her eyes. " He 
really ought to have a chaperone." 

" Oh, you naughty girl I" says Miss Johns, play- 
fully, tapping her with her fan ; she always uses a 
fan both indoors and out of it. 

And then all at once Lovice feels ashamed of her- 
self. What is to be gained by seeking to punish a 
woman like this, who is too ill-bred to know that the 
punishment was meant 1 She manages a smile, and 
by way of making up for her past — if utterly un- 
known — unkindness, says gently, pointing to the 
bouquet of roses dying in the large, warm hand of 
Miss Johns : 

" What lovely roses !" 

"Yes, aren't they? Quite too charmin'. Like 
himself! In fact," with a dreadful simper and a 
hanging of her head to one side, " it was he gave 
them to me !" 

" He ?" slowly, as if not understanding. At the 
moment, indeed, she does fail to understand. "I 
don't think I quite follow you." 

" No ? Well, I'll tell you ; it's a secret, mind 1" 
One of Miss Johns's small, black, ferrety eyes fixes 
itself on Lovice with a shrewd glance ; the other, no 
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doubt, would have followed its example, but Nature 
has compelled it to wander into space. " But it was 
the Captain himself who gave me these !" 

" Yes !" says Lovice slowly. Her brain feels very 
slow, too. What does it mean ? Oh, nothing, of 
course 1 Nothing — only 

"This morning early, before I was out of my 
bed, they came. It is my birthday, you know! 
The Captain," again with that dreadful simper, " has 
got such taking manners, don't you think ?" 

" Very." 

" Fancy his remembering it was my birthday ! It's 
quite three weeks since I told him about it. Aunt 
insisted on giving this party for me — or rather 
makin' me give it for myself, tee-hee !" she has a 
most irritating laugh—" and the Captain remembered 
it, as I tell you, and sent me these beautiful roses as 
a keepsake." 

" Yes ? As a keepsake ?" Lovice is a little pale. 
How absurd of Godfrey ! What can he mean by 
adding to the vanity of this hideous girl ? What is 
to be gained by it ? And what a handle it would 
give to those who disbelieve in him — if they once 
heard of it 1 But she had said it was a secret ! This 
word tore her heart afresh. A secret between 

Godfrey and this ill-bred "A perishing 

keepsake, I am afraid," she says, her smile a little 
strained. 

"The leaves will keep," says Miss Johns cannily. 

"They are very satisfyin' for the moment, aren't 

they ? And afterwards I can press them, you know ! 

I shall like them as a memento of this happy occa- 
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sion ! Though, indeed," with a conscious puffing of 
herself and her big fortune, " he need hardly have 
sent roses to me. Coals to Newcastle, eh ? Tee-hee ! 
Have you seen my houses to-day ? Such bloom I 
Your houses good this year ?" 

" We have no houses," says Lovice, with a smile, 
letting the little petty slight go by her ; indeed, she 
hardly feels it. Her thoughts are flying on sadder 
wings. 

" No ; really ? Perhaps you will let me send you 
over some of my roses, then ? I Ve such quantities 
that I really shouldn't miss them. No compliment, 
you see. It would be a blessing — a real blessing — 
to get rid of some of them." 

"Have you never thought of hospitals?" says 
Lovice calmly. " The poor — the very poor and sick 
— love flowers, and your roses would be of great use 
to them in many ways, showing them not only their 
own beauty, but the beauty of the truly human 
thought that wished them to enjoy them — ^to gain 
some fleeting happiness from them." 

" Oh 1 1 think you're mistaken there." Miss Johns 
pouts the already too full-blown lips. " The poor 
care only for money ; I shouldn't dream of throwing 
away my roses on the poor — ^the common poor, that 
is." Lovice turns cold eyes on hers. " I wouldn't 
give 'em to anybody, you know — only to anybody 
who was somebody. I declare I'm getting quite 
witty! Tee-hee ! I hardly understand myself! But 
you understand me, eh?" The insult is palpable. 
" There are many poor people who are yet in the 
swim, don't you know ! People can be really poor 
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nowadays, and yet be known ; people of good family, 
I mean." 

" And rich people of no family ?" asks Lovice. 

" Money makes the man !" says the heiress sen- 
tentiously. 

" And the woman too, of course." Lovice laughs. 

Miss Johns looks for the moment uncomfortable — 
something in the laugh, the whole air of Lovice dis- 
concerts her. She had been quite sure tliat Lovice 
would understand her, but does she quite understand 
Lovice ? 

" I shall send you some roses," says she awk- 
wardly, sullenly. 

"You are too good." Lovice is smiling now — 
that little enigmatical smile that always puzzles and 
incenses Miss Johns. " But my sister — Lady Rose- 
mary — gives me all the roses I need." 

There is a touch of disgust on her beautiful lips, 
in spite of the careful smile, as she turns aside to 
greet Lady Mary Tynemouth — an elderly, stout 
woman, who with her whimsical eyes gives Lovice 
to understand without words, that she hardly knows 
what either of them are doing in this galere. The 
unspoken camaraderie between them as they walk 
away together. Lady Mary's arm thrust affection- 
ately through that of Lovice, gives the heiress a 
little cause for thought, fanning her hitherto half- 
smothered hatred and jealousy of Lovice into a 
raging flame ! 

It is an hour later, and Lovice, having gently re- 
leased herself from Lady Mary's somewhat frivolous 
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if good-hearted conversation, has turned into a Uttle 
side-walk that leads between the rhododendrons to 
the tiny so-called lake, with its swans and its myth- 
ical carp. No one has ever seen the carp, but one 
should have a carp if one has a pond, or what is the 
aristocratic name for it, a small lake ; and Miss Johns 
is nothing if not up to date. Besides, there is a 
pagoda, that can give room for two with a squeeze 
and considerable difficulty. The heiress is fond of 
her money. 

Lovice, who has come here with a view to getting 
away from her fellows — her late conversation with 
the sprightly if elderly Lady Mary having proved to 
her her incapacity for pleasant converse in her pres- 
ent mood feels distinctly aggrieved as she hears 
the running feet of some one behind her. With a 
little frown she turns to confront the unwelcome 
comer. 

At a glance, though he is still distant, she sees 
that it is Lambert Seeing him, her frown deepens. 

"What a run you have given me!" cries he 
breathlessly, as he comes up with her. " Have you 
forgotten that you arranged to play this set with 
me?" 

" I forgot." 

"You forgot! Oh, Lovice! I have a better 
memory than you. Could I forget when you were 
to be my partner in a game ?" 

" It is possible," says she. " At all events, I con- 
fess your memory in this case is better than mine. 
But in others ! I forgot this game, Godfrey, but you 
— ^you remembered Miss Johns's birthday." --^ ^^ _ 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

HOW MISS JOHNS CARRIES A VERY IMPORTANT POINT ; 
AND LAMBERT SUFFERS A BAD QUARTER OF AN 
HOUR. NOT SO BAD, HOWEVER, AS HE DESERVES, 
OR AS LOVICE ENDURES LATER ON. 

" Ah, here you are !*' cries Miss Johns, coming up 
to them with her most ungainly gait and a great as- 
sumption of joviality. She has managed to wreathe 
her face in a broad and particularly unbecoming 
smile, but her eye on Lovice is distinctly menacing. 
" Somebody told me you had gone in this direction 
— ^such a Stupid part of the grounds! I'm afraid, 
Miss Devereux, you must be bored to death. So 
glad I had to come to the rescue, as I want this gen- 
tleman here" — ^with a playful wave of her finger at 
Lambert, who bows courteously, but looks mur- 
derous — " to play a game of tennis with Miss Chrich- 
ton." 

" She is playing with Butler, I think," says he. 

" Was ! But that game is over. Time must have 
flown delightfully with you up here 1" She cannot 
control, in spite of herself, the look of malicious 
suspicion that now disfigures her face. " Well — I am 
sorry to disturb you — ^but I've made up the set, and 
Miss Chrichton is waiting." 

" Miss Chrichton will hardly thank you for giving 

her so poor a partner." 
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Lambert, feeling Lovice's eyes upon him, makes a 
pretence at a struggle, but he knows he is not going 
to finally affront the heiress. Good Heavens ! How 
near he was to committing himself a moment ago ! 
These tete-d-tetes are dangerous until assurance is 
made doubly sure. 

" Isn't he modest ? Doesn't he pose, Miss Dever- 
eux ?" cries Miss Johns. 

"That is scarcely my metiei^l* says Lambert. 
" Let me remind you, however, that I have only just 
finished a game, and that there are others who, per- 
haps, have not played, and " 

" Yes, I know," says Miss Johns, with calm per- 
sistence, and all the air of one who has not come 
to be denied. "But I am afraid I must carry you 
off again, for all that, if Miss Devereux," with now 
a somewhat unpleasant smile at Lovice, " can spare 
you." 

Lovice hesitates a moment, the veriest fraction of 
a moment, to give him time for the protest, the 
haughty rejoinder that she expects of him. Surely 
he will say that as he is with her he cannot — 
until, at all events, she wishes it — return to the 
grounds. 

But Lambert remains silent. 

" Certainly I can spare him." 

The little interval between silence and speech is 
hardly noticeable, and Miss Devereux's smile is per- 
fect. The heiress, watching her intently to see fear, 
or anger, or discomfiture on her face, is disappointed. 
That lovely mask shows nothing ! Miss Devereux 
is apparently quite unconcerned. 
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Miss Johns — Lovice beside her — with a little 
beckoning gesture addressed to Lambert, turns. 
He obeys the signal, and all three go down the 
path together. The heiress, victorious, now grows 
quite amiable. 

" I must see that you have a partner, too, when 
we get down," she says, bobbing and becking at 
Lovice in the most patronising way. " No difficulty 
about getting you one to-day. We have so many 
gentlemen this afternoon," she simpers. " So hard, 
I have been told, to get 'em ; but really. Captain 
Lambert, I can hardly believe it; such crowds of 
young men have flocked — ^positively flocked — to my 
' at home* to-day." 

Lovice cannot refrain the faintest little curl of her 
lip, and for a second she lets her eyes meet Lam- 
bert's, then lets them fall again. But he has seen the 
contemptuous curl of the beautiful lip, and though 
she despises herself for it later on, she is at the mo- 
ment glad that he has seen it. There is a second given 
him when he can speak to her without being heard. 

" One's hostess, you know," he whispers ; but she 
does not lift her eyes. 

On the edge of the courts Butler joins them. 

" Got a partner ?" asks he of Lovice. 

" No ; but Miss Johns has very kindly promised 
to try and get me one," says Lovice, with a half 
satirical lifting of her brows. 

Butler looks amused. Fancy any one trying to 
get a partner for Lovice ! 

" I hope you will let me be that one," says he, 
addressing Miss Johns. 
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" To be sure ! To be sure !" cries the heiress, only 
too glad to get rid of Lovice. " I told you," to the 
latter, with a satisfied air, " that there would be very 
little trouble about securing you a gentleman for this 
game." 

Butler and Lovice, turning aside, walk towards an 
empty court. 

" So glad you've got a ' gentleman* " says he in a 
smothered tone, suggestive of mirth suppressed with 
difficulty. 

" I almost begin to suspect your bona fides, now 
that she has called you one," Lovice laughs lightly. 

The sound of their voices, the undisguised cama- 
raderie in their whole air, the touch of but half-sub- 
dued amusement, reaches Lambert's ears, and enrages 
him. It adds the finishing touch to his already ill- 
concealed anger at Miss Devereux's whole manner 
during her late interview with the heiress. He had 
looked for pain, jealousy— depression, at all events ; 
but he had found none. He would have liked her 
to suffer, to know agonies of doubt and fear, when 
he had, so sorely against his will, given in to Miss 
Johns — Miss Johns, who might have to be so useful 
in the near future. But had Lovice suffered at all ? 
Does she love him quite as well as he had dreamed 
himself beloved ? How about that damned Butler ? 
Much as he would have liked to discover some falsity 
in her heart, as a set-off to the abominable treachery 
in his own, he knows he cannot. Her nature is 
above pretence. She loves him — Lambert— and him 
only. But her courage, her pride, is even greater 
than her love, and she had borne herself in such wise^ 
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that no one could read beneath her serene composure 
the pain he had implanted there. This fact annoys 
him. With all the selfish egoism that characterises 
him, he would have the woman he loves grovel at 
his feet ; trample in the dust for his sake — to satiate 
his unreasonable vanity — her pride, her self-respect, 
her happiness ! 

Miss Johns, as he walks beside her, is uttering 
little inanities scarcely heard by him. A very loath- 
ing of her is searing his soul. The double part he 
is playing with this woman beside him is growing 
almost unbearable. And yet he cannot bring him- 
self to throw it up. He had heard from his mother 
several times since that first letter, warning him of 
Sir John's attentions to the too fascinating widow, 
but nothing definite had reached him up to this. 
And with the delay had followed his hidden atten- 
tions to Miss Johns ; and with the attentions an in- 
creased hatred of the recipient of them. 

When with her, he always knew himself lowered 
— degraded — absolutely vulgar! It seemed incum- 
bent on him to pay her compliments of the most 
florid type. He felt ashamed afterwards, but it 
seemed impossible to escape it. Her vanity— coarser, 
but as insatiable as his own — led that way. When- 
ever he left her he felt a detestation of himself — ^but 
he knew, unless Sir John died suddenly or discarded 
the wily widow, he should return to her again. He 
felt demoralised, dragged in basest chains, but he 
made no effort to cut the chains asunder. 

*' You are scarcely listening to me, I think." 

Miss Johns's voice, acrid, venomous, breaks in upon 
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his musings. She emphasizes the remark by a sharp 
and somewhat painful blow of her big black bn upon 
his knuckles. The cast in her left eye is growing 
malignant 

*' I beg your pardon. I have a most detestable 
headache, and this brilliant sunshine agg^ravates it" 

" You have developed it very suddenly," with a 
sour smile. 

" No. I began it this morning." He tells this lie 
very easily. "I don't think, after all, I can play 
tennis again to-day. Miss Chrichton will, no doubt, 
be easily able to get a far better partner than I am ; 
and for myself, I think some place out of the sun is 
the best place for me." 

" I think so, too," says Miss Johns vigorously. 
" The orchard is very shady, and very secluded." 

" How good of you !" says Lambert He scents 
escape. His eyes are almost friendly as they rest on 
hers. " The orchard is — I hardly know the way, I 
think." 

" No," calmly. " Of course not But I'll show it 
to you." 

Lovice, driving home with Lady Rosemary, with 
whom she has promised to dine to-night, seems to 
the latter not only extraordinarily silent, but dis- 
tinctly out of spirits. 

" Anything wrong with you, dearest ?" says Lady 
Rosemary at last, when a full mile has been run 
over without a word from Lovice. 

" Wrong !" Lovice rouses herself, and smiles quite 
gaily. " What should be wrong ?" 
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"I thought," nervously, "that some little thing 
had occurred between you and Captain Lambert." 

" Ah I You think too much," says Lovice, laugh- 
ing. The laugh is considerably strained. "Of 
course I know you are always on the look-out for 

squalls between me and Godfrey. But " She 

hesitates, but smiles again, and the smile this time is 
heroic, for her heart is bleeding. Oh ! how could he 
have treated her as he did a little while ago, and with 
Miss Johns looking on ? That hateful creature, of 
whom all their world is saying such strange things — 
of him — of her 1 

" But ?" questions Lady Rosemary. 

" He loves me as I love him. There are no * buts/ " 
says Lovice valiantly. 

Yet now, in this dark hour " dividing night and 
morn," when all the world seems asleep except her- 
self, Lovice, standing with tightly-clenched hands at 
her chamber-window, looks into her life and finds it 
wanting. 

At first she had slept, the sleep of the tired mind, 
the sleep of utter exhaustion ; and had waked to find 
her mind refreshed, strong — strong for a singularly 
cruel argument between her mind and her love. 

All that last scene with Lambert now lies bare 
— ^hideously bare to her. His silence, his tempo- 
rising, his open disregard of her claim on him ; and 
after that — his subservience to Miss Johns ! 

Ah ! She pales and thinks, as she stands bare- 
footed, in her white nightgown, staring at the coming 
dawn. Of course, of course — valiantly — there was 
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nothing in that but a desire to keep his engagement 
with her a secret still — a secret from all the world 

until his uncle will give in. And yet 

She leans against the lintel of the window, her 
hand upon her heart, pressing it as if to still her 
fears. 

About the middle of the night, 

When dusk is loathdd most, 
Ancient thoughts and words long said. 

Like an alien host, 
There shall come unsimunondd. 

Old thoughts and words come to her now, and 
with them, as if to crush them, newer ones. How 
— how could Godfrey have saddened her like this ! 

Suddenly she casts herself upon her knees. 

" Dear Heaven, if only I could have loved Jim — 
dear, dear Jim I But I can't — I can't ! I can love 
only you, Godfrey — only you!" She presses her 
hands against her eyes, as if to blot out the growing 
light. " Oh, my darling, my own ! you couldn't have 
meant it l" She sighs heavily. Kindly tears have 
forsaken her. Her face is white and very wretched. 
" To be unkind to me l" 

She rises slowly. The light in the chamber now 
is casting rosy hues upon the window-panes, and 
with the coming morn comeS hope — hope, that she 
receives with open arms. As she faces the glowing 
lights of day, her black thoughts, like the night, 
seem to flee before it, and sweet, dear memories of 
her lover come to her again. So he had spoken 1 
So he had looked ! So he had held her hands ! So 
he had looked into her eyes 1 
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**Ah! forgive me, my love," cries she, as she 
watches the heavens widen. " Forgive me for my 
one doubt of you 1 The last it shall be — ^the very 
last !" 

She breaks into bitter tears— cruel tears. And so 
the morn comes up, and 

With stars and sea-winds in her raunent, 
Night sinks on the sea. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AN INTERLUDB. 

Cards for an otter hunt had been sent out by 
Lady Mary Tynemouth three da3rs ago. 

Mr. Tynemouth, Lady Mary's husband, a man 
small in stature, but great in sporting circles, had 
begged all the recipients of the cards to come to 
breskfast on the Wednesday named, at ten sharp, 
and go from his house down to the banks of the 
stream to the southern curve, where the otter, if 
oblig^ing, would be found. 

There had been a prolonged drought of late, so 
that the stream is lying particularly low at that 
point 

" Thus giving the poor, dear thing no chance at 
all !" says a young woman standing in the spacious 
hall of Tyne, where they are waiting for the carriages 
and waggonettes and traps to come round. A young 
woman who is "so intensely sorry for the otter, 
don't you know," yet cannot resist the charm of see- 
ing him done to death. 

" So awfully jolly of you. Lady Mary," says a girl 
next her — ^tall, Diana-like, with a big mouth and a 
splendid laugh. 

"The otter must die some day, after all, Mrs. 
Fresham, and I hope he'll die game to-day, at all 
events." 
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Her rolling laugh rings round the hall. 

" Yes — so sweet of you, dear Lady Mary," says 
Miss Johns, with her everlasting simper. 

A few men — Tynemouth, Fresham, and Mr. 
Chrichton — Louie's father— have elected to cut 
across country on foot, and so reach that part of the 
river named to them, where is the best bank from 
which to start the hounds; but most of the men 
have been requisitioned by Lady Mary to take the 
girls and married ladies by road to the point indi- 
cated. She is now busily looking out for happy 
arrangements in her couplings. 

Lambert, whose dogcart is at the door, comes up 
to where Lovice is standing near a pillar, that hap- 
pens to conceal her from the others in the lower 
part of the hall. She is very busy drawing on a pair 
of gloves, and is quite unconscious of his approach. 

It is the first opportunity that has presented itself 
of being alone with her since his unfortunate parting 
with her — ^at Miss Johns's garden-party — now nearly 
a week ago. That week had failed to bring him 
further news from his mother as to Sir John's mat- 
rimonial intentions. He had written to her twice 
during the seven days demanding an immediate 
answer, but had not received a single line in return, 
and had begun to regard the entire affair in the light 
of a mare's nest. One of his mother's extraordinary 
imaginings. 

The old man, of course, had never dreamt of mar- 
rying, at his advanced age, even the wiliest of widows. 
That seems settled now. His mother, very natu- 
rally, too, after giving such an alarm, has begun to 
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feel a trifle ashamed of it, and now does not write, 
simply because she has nothing to say. After all, 
he was a fool to have been so upset about it ; and to 
so nearly risk his happiness with Lovice, as he had 
done at Johnville the other day. 

Sir John having no intention of marrying, time 
alone, then, is required to make things smooth again 
between him and Lovice. He had striven hard to 
put her from his mind, but had found it impossible. 
Who, indeed, could resist her? And though Sir 
John has set his heart on marrying him — Lambert — 
to money, still, the strongest minds have been un- 
done at times by beauty. And is she not beauty's 
self? Eventually the old man must, and will give 
in. When once he has seen Lovice — ^as Lambert 
tells himself he will take good care he shall do, by 
some means or other, before his marriage with her — 
it would never do to chance anything — ^victory will 
be assured. 

In the meantime it seems quite safe now to hold 
back from the hideous heiress, who is really growing 
a little — well, just a little — embarrassing in her at- 
tentions. 

Lovice, since that afternoon at Miss Johns's, had, 
as he had often declared to himself with much self- 
pity, treated him with absolute brutality. Not once 
had she granted him an interview a deux. He 
had met her of course, and often, and had made 
many attempts to secure a tete-a-tete with her, but 
in vain. He felt, he knew, she had deliberately and 
of set purpose eluded him, denied him his rights as 
her accepted suitor. Yet she surely — he had grown 
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quite angry with her over this — must see the neces- 
sity for keeping their engagement a secret for, at all 
events, a little while longer. But women are always 
so deucedly unreasonable ! 

She had been delightful to him when they met, 
her manner even more than usually perfect. A little 
extra touch of loveliness seemed to have fallen into 
her beautiful eyes, if that were possible — a, little 
bistre shade darkening the under lids, and throwing 
up the beauty of the " twin stars" above them. She 
had been charming, charming — ^but certainly a little 
distant, and had somehow managed to keep that 
idiot, Butler, always at her elbow. 

But now — now, his hour has come ! he tells him- 
self, as he advances to the pillar where she is stand- 
ing fastening her gloves. She is here — ^and Butler 
is in the yard seeing after his gee — as he had taken 
occasion to discover. 

She is here — ^and alone! And both she and he 
are hidden from the seeking eyes of Miss Johns. 
He takes special comfort and courage from this last 
thought. 

" Lovice," whispers he softly. 

She starts, and turns. This turn, in the most in- 
voluntary way in the world, helps to still more con- 
ceal her from the eyes of those in the lower part of 
the hall. For the moment she and Lambert are vir- 
tually alone, and^ remembrance of the last time they 
had been together returns to her with a touch of bit- 
terness. Though she assured herself she had for- 
given him, has sought even to find herself in the 
wrong. His conduct on that last day had rankled 
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in her mind; his near presence now unnerves her 
slightly, but she recovers herself almost immedi- 
ately, 

" How you startled me !" she says smiling. 

Her smile is of the friendliest, the most indifferent. 
It maddens Lambert 

" Why do you look at me like that ?*' demands he 
furiously, but in a careful tone all the same — a tone 
that will not carry to those others beyond. " What 
have I done to deserve it ? Your conduct to me has 
been abominable for the past week." 

" And yours to me ?" 

Her lids have fallen slightly over her eyes, but the 
eyes are steadily fixed on his. 

" To you 1" 

" Ah ! Do not let us talk of it," says she, turning 
away. " It would be a desecration." 

" Of what ?" fiercely. 

" I ask you," coldly, " not to talk of it." 

" But I shall, and you shall listen !" He has 
caught her arm, and as with a soft touch of indigna- 
tion she turns to release herself, her eyes meet his — 
meet them and stay. " You were angry with me 
that day at Johnville; you thought I should have 
shown more openly my love for you ; you thought," 
vehemently, " because I consented to go with Miss 
Johns — my hostess, mind — to find a partner of her 
choosing for the game in hand, that I was disloyal 
to you. Have you thought — have you remembered 
all I have told you ? — that secrecy is the one thing 
necessary at present for our future life together. If 
I had refused to go with Miss Johns then, she would 
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undoubtedly have guessed our secret, and would have 
told everybody that you and I were " He hesi- 
tates. If he was going to say " engaged," he ab- 
stains from it. " That you and I love each other, as 
we do love each other, my darling, don't we ? Lovice!" 
almost fiercely, as she makes a sad little gesture, 
" deny all but that ! Our own engagement" — it has 
been forced from him at last — ** our hope of marriage 
— which is the dearest hope on earth to me — deny 
all, except our love ! You," laying his hands upon 
her shoulders and looking into her eyes, " do love 
me I" 

There is a little pause. A heavy sigh breaks from 
her, 

" If I do, I pay a heavy penalty for it." 

" Because," eagerly, " we have to conceal it?" 

" Rather," with a sad little smile, " because I have 
to accustom myself to be put aside to suit the whims 
of other women." 

" For," eagerly, " the moment only." 

" The moment, however, is bitter." 

He draws back from her. His air grows sullen. 

" If your love cannot bear so slight a strain " 

" Slight !" 

" The strain is for the moment only, as I tell you. 

Can you not endure a little ? You know that if I 

were to proclaim aloud my love for you, I — ^you — 

should undoubtedly suffer for it. Sir John is bent 

on my marrying for money. I told you of that, 

Lovice, when I asked you to marry me. If," turning 

upon her, " you dislike this engagement between us, 

which I acknowledge is an unsatisfactory one, you 
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are at liberty to break it off, to set yourself free, to," 
bitterly, " marry Butler I" 

" Godfrey !" 

" Well," sternly, " I repeat it. You are free — quite 
free. Free as I am — ^to marry whom you like." 

She is looking at him. Her face is very pale. 

" So be it ! We are both free," says she slowly. 
She takes a step forward. " Let us remain so." 

She is passing him, her delicate chin haughtily 
upturned, her eyes cold — disdainful. Suddenly he 
seizes her hand, and holding her with a force that is 
almost violent, draws her into the library on the right. 

"Can you leave me like this?" cries he, "like 
this! Lovice, wait — ^think! Without you, life to 
me would be but hell! Can you give me up so 
easily ? My darling I my soul I hear me — ^trust me !" 

" Trust you !" 

"Yes. Trust me! Do you think I have one 
thought that is not yours ? Ah !" as a shout from 
Digby echoing through the hall reaches them — a, 
shout for Lovice. " We must go. But promise me 
you will drive to the meet with me ; not with Butler." 

A little sudden smile breaks the cloud upon her 
brow. Not with Butler? Not with Jim? Is he 
jealous then ? Ah ! if he is jealous ! 

" Let us cry pax 1" whispers she, holding out to 
him her slender hand, with the dearest smile in the 
world. 
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SOME LIGHT SKIRMISHING; A SUDDEN AND SWEET 
TOUCH OF joy; and also a touch of ANGER. 

DiGBY had been deputed by Lady Mary to see to 
the arranging of those who are to keep each other 
company in the half-hour's drive that it will take 
them to get to the bank, where the otter is expected 
to be found. Digby, with an eye to number one, 
decides on securing, first, a companion for himself to 
his own liking. 

Regardless of certain passages in the very imme- 
diate past, he marches straight to Louie Chrichton. 

" You are coming with me, of course," says he. 

" With you ! Certainly not !" 

There is immense dignity in Miss Chrichton's ain 
One of the weekly rows between her and Digby had 
come off three days ago, and so far she has refused 
to calm down. As a rule, it takes six days for that 
desirable phase to take place. And many of her 
friends think it a throwing away of good time for her 
ever to give in, as the seventh day, as a rule, gives 
light to another free and fresh fight between her and 
Devereux. At all events, at this moment she con- 
siders herself to be on barely speaking terms with 
him. 

" And why not, may I ask ?" Devereux — uncon- 
sciously, I hope — imitates her dignified air ; perhaps 
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he imitates it unconsciously a trifle too closely, be- 
cause now she grows angry. 

" I wish you would go away, Digby. After what 
you said last Tuesday, I have no desire to speak to 
you ever again." 

" What I said ! I like that !" 

" I Ve no doubt you do I You liked it when you 
said it, anyway." 

" I haven't the vaguest notion what I said. But I 
know very well what you said." 

" Well I" indignantly. " What did I say ?" 

Here Mr. Devereux makes the faintest hesitation. 
It is enough. 

" You don't know. You can't repeat it," cries she 
triumphantly. But he has recovered himself. 

" I can't, indeed," says he sadly. " I shouldn't 
dare to ! It is not fit for publication." 

" Digby 1" 

" Don't swear," entreats Mr. Devereux anxiously. 
** No bad language, please. Is it to be swords or 
pistols, or an ample apology ? If the last " 

" I should disdain," with a little tilt of her charm- 
ing chin, " an apology or anything else from you." 

"Shows the extravagance of your Irish blood. 
Now, I could have given you " 

" Well ?" frowning at him. 

" My heart," meekly. 

" And," with a little stamp, " you think I would 
accept that ?" 

" I don't know that I was thinking about it. I — 

only — hoped ** 

" You hope in vain, then. Of all the rude, dis- 
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agreeable, hateful people I ever met in my life, you 
are the worst." 

" I have begged you not to swear," says he sor- 
rowfully. 

" Oh, do go away," says Miss Chrichton. 

" In a moment, when " 

" Go !" stamping her pretty foot. 

" Surely, this is temper," says Mr. Devereux, with 
increasing grief. 

Miss Chrichton restrains her foot After all it is 
foolish to betray oneself too far. 

" If so," says she, tilting her chin, " it ought to 
raise me in your estimation. Only the other day I 
heard you say you adored a girl with spirit. You 
should admire me in this mood." 

And, indeed, very adorable she looks, standing 
thus, with her charming face alight with defiance. 

" Louisa," he says solemnly, " that I adore you in 
this and every mood is beyond dispute; but your 
flippancy on this occasion," here his tone is an exact 
imitation of her mother's, " not only astonishes, but 
grieves me." 

She turns and walks across the hall. 

" You will come with me ?" He is following her 
with great courage, considering all things. 

" No, thank you," with crushing decision ; " I have 
my bike outside." 

In the meantime, without waiting for Digby's de- 
cidedly slow organisation, most of the others have 
fallen into line on their own account Miss Johns, 
however, who has been standing, now seeing God- 
frey Lambert talking to Lady Mary, with Lovice be- 
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side him, comes up, and with a little simper addresses 
him : 

" If you want a seat, Captain Lambert, I can give 
you one. I brought over my ponies, Lady Mary, 
thinking I might give a seat to some of your guests." 

" Every one has been so very kind," says Lady 
Mary pleasantly — ^who can't bear her. 

" I think we ought to be going," says Miss Johns 
again, to Lambert directly this time. 

" Thanks awfully, but I have my own cart here, 
and I am going to drive Miss Devereux over with 
one or two others." 

Traitor always, he has put in the "one or two 
others" as a salve to her pride — to prevent her being 
too fatally offended later on, should she hear of 
Lovice being his companion. He rather prides him- 
self on his diplomacy, as he sees Miss Johns turn 
away with nothing more than a touch of chagrin 
upon her face — no anger, no venom, and he has seen 
enough of her to know that she is quite capable of 
both on the smallest occasion. Of course, it is hardly 
necessary to play up to her now — now that his uncle's 
marriage is so unlikely ; still, until he hears certain 
news upon this point, it is well to be careful. 

Lovice had heard him make his excuses, had 
heard him tell Miss Johns he was going to drive 
her, Lovice, to the meet, and a very rapture of joy 
filled her heart. Perhaps she hardly knew how far 
her doubt of him had gone, until she had heard him 
discard the company of the heiress for her own. 
Her spirits rise to the very happiest point. All the 
world grows rosy-hued. Ah! how they had ma- 
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ligned him ; how they had all tried to lower him in 
her estimation ! But she — she knew ; she had always 
understood him! There had been moments, per- 
haps — cruel moments — when she too had doubted, 
or thought she doubted; the other night, for ex- 
ample. But all that is over. 

Those silly insinuations of her people — Edie's 
hints especially — have not one grain of truth in 
them. Of course he has to act a part now and then, 
and she, herself, who should have supported him — 
have helped him to act it — has failed him very often. 
But she will tell him all some day, confess her fault, 
and get absolution ! 

But not this day ! Not now, when all the world 
is so full of light and joy, and when she and he arc 
together. 

Indeed, they have driven off together without the 
" one or two others," but in such wise that — ^as Lam- 
bert has arranged it — Miss Johns does not see them 
go, though Butler does. 

If Butler sees this, Devereux sees something else. 
Miss Chrichton in a charming costume, and on a 
delightful bike, has flitted across his vision for a 
moment, then disappeared behind the laurels. Even 
in his usually optimistic breast this open disregard 
of his advances strikes coldly. He gathers himself 
together, however, and turns his attention on the 
still well-occupied hall. 

" Who's coming with me ?" cries he, in the loud 

and cheerful tone of one who has hitherto been, if 

not altogether first favourite with the troublesome 

sex, at all events not despised by it. 
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But for once no one answers. The simple reason 
is that every girl present is already engaged; but 
Digby, though he would have died rather than ac- 
knowledge it, being now in a distinctly bad temper, 
feels himself distinctly aggrieved. He has evidently 
taken Miss Chrichton's flouting very badly. 

" I say, why can't some of them say they will come 
with me?" He addresses Butler irritably. "IVe 
asked them all in a body, as you see, and Con- 
foundedly rude, I call it." 

" Confoundedly stupid you mean," says Jim, laugh- 
ing. " Such a good chance given away." 

" Oh, hang that !" says Digby, whose temper has 
not subsided. 

" Never mind, old man, you'll have my company 
anyway. I too have been thrown overboard," says 
Jim, who in spite of his pretence at joviality is look- 
ing very sad indeed. 

He had just seen Lovice drive away with Lambert, 
and her expression had been a revelation to him. 
That she loves Lambert is very clear to him now. 

" There's Miss Joyce," says Digby suddenly. 

Miss Joyce is a very pretty girl, and he has told 
himself that he can't appear upon the happy hunting 
ground without some girl, if only to show Louie 
how independent he is of her. Miss Joyce, being 
extremely pretty, is the very one. 

" Miss Joyce," says he, coming to a very fair and 
very freckled girl, " may I have the pleasure to drive 
you to " 

" Oh, sorry !" says the freckled girl. " So awfiilly 
good of you, but — I've promised Mr. Strong to , 
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with him. But I'm sure," she is the most good- 
natured girl — freckled girls always are good-natured 
— " I can find you some one else " 

" So kind," says Devereux ; " but pray don't trouble 
to '' 

The kindly freckled girl, however, has looked 
ahead, has signalled, and in a moment Miss Johns 
appears, skipping in her heavy fashion across the 
hall. 

" Dear Mr. Devereux, I shall be delighted to go 
with you," cries she, in the shrill falsetto that she 
reserves for her most coquettish moods. 

" Damn !" says Devereux, beneath his breath ; and 
those who hear the naughty word condone it with- 
out a hesitation. 

" I think we ought to start at once," says Miss 
Johns, putting on her most engaging smile, that has 
one effect only — ^that of making her left eye more 
crooked than usual. She seems in a hurry. She 
has missed Lambert for the past five minutes, and is 
now anxious to start in pursuit of him. 

" You pay me a great compliment," says Digby 
courteously, " and you are right ; we should start at 
once." 

He is wondering whether his mare at her greatest 
speed could now overtake that abominable bike! 
He is so bent on this thought that he works his 
good mare perhaps a little more than she is worth, 
with the effect only of overtaking Lambert and 
Lovice. The bike has been too good for him. 

Lambert, as Devereux, with Miss Johns, flies past 
him, meets his brows in a scowl. Good heavens ! if 
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things go wrong ! If that old man should marry, 
she — ^Juliana — ^would be the last link left to him with 
which to connect himself with the only world in 
which he could care to live. All else gone, she 
would be the stop-gap 
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CHAPTER XL 

A WORD OR TWO ABOUT LOUIE's MOTHER, AND AN- 
OTHER ABOUT THE OTTER. AND HOW LOUIE GETS 
INTO COLD WATER I 

The brink of the river now presents quite a 
brilliant sight, all Lady Mary's guests having arrived. 
The Otter, it seems, is somewhere " down there," as 
described to the anxious ladies of the party by a 
very stout young man in knickerbockers. Mrs, 
Chrichton — Louie's mother — is making loud en- 
quiries as to the stability of the bank, with a view to 
her possible falling in, which would be an abomi- 
nable act of treachery on the part of the bank in her 
case, as sixteen stone once gone, is not so easy to 
recover. 

Louie's mother — ^the slim and ethereal Louie's 
mother — ^is of the elephantine type. She surges 
towards one rather than moves, and her eyes — like 
those of the intelligent animal I have been so unkind 
as to bring into comparison with her — are small too. 
Mrs. Chrichton, majestic, ponderous, austere, ploughs 
through life, a burden to her immediate surround- 
ings, a terror to her acquaintances, but an immense 
satisfaction to herself. Lady Rosemary in a burst 
of despondency had once said: "If I could only 
create a little quarrel between Mrs. Chrichton and 

Miss Johns and could give Mrs. Chrichton a lead — 
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there would be such a battle between them as would 
cause the happy extermination of both." Her 
brother had then murmured something about the 
famous " Kilkenny cats," but had been hushed up — 
very properly. 

Louie's mother being of this terrible kind, it runs 
to reason that her father must be of quite another 
order. And reason so often maligned has its vindi- 
cation here. George Chrichton, tall, strong, happy- 
hearted, is a most signal contrast to his wife. Both 
are tall — ^but he is handsome. A particularly hand- 
some man of fifty-five or so, thin, athletic, with sharp 
features, somewhat weather-worn, and a nose in 
which — according to popular, but no doubt erro- 
neous reports — ^the Duke of Wellington would have 
delighted. He has, too, a fund of good spirits, cal- 
culated to carry him across the river Styx without a 
blench — ^spirits that, after thirty years of Mrs. Chrich- 
ton, have left him still happy and young, and in love 
with life ! He and his daughter are great chums. 

" Ah ! see there," cries somebody suddenly. 

"See what — is the bank giving way?" shrieks 
Mrs. Chrichton. 

" No, no. The otter ! See down there ; just near 
the alder — ah! gone again. But the hounds are 
afler him." 

The crier of this good news is now rushing wildly 
along the bank, and presently plunges into the 
stream, which after all, though he loses his footing 
and falls face foremost into it, does little more than 
wet him to the skin. 

The rains of late being very conspicuous by their 
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absence — ^being, indeed, very few and far between — 
the river is running very low ; the bigger stones at 
the bottom of it rising clear out of the water. As a 
fact, the river is but a stream to-day, gurgling lazily 
over its little rocks. 

The otter is now rushing down it, the dogs after 
him ; with the men as eager as the dogs. Those on 
the banks have as good a chance of seeing the sport 
as those in the river, as the otter dodges here and 
there, now up, now down ; sometimes being run over 
unseen by the dogs, as he lies low in the mud of the 
river, sometimes rushing into holes in the bank. 

Just now the otter has reached a safe hole, and the 
hounds sniffing and raging round it cannot dislodge 
him. There is a pause whilst some of the bearers 
are sent to a farm near to borrow spades to dig the 
poor creature out. 

" Oh, to be here — perfectly stranded here 1" cries 
Louie, who with Lovice and Miss Johns have just 
now, at the very height of the game, found them- 
selves on the wrong side of the river. Miss Chrich- 
ton puts her foot down with a touch of impatient rage. 

The otter no doubt is giving a great deal of trouble. 
Not only is it fighting most improperly for its life, 
but it has left two or three very charming ladies on 
the wrong side of the river without help to cross it. 
Not a man is in sight. All are round the corner 
waiting for the spades. 

" I must, I must get across," cries Louie, almost in 
tears. 

" There is a bridge beyond," says Miss Johns, try- 
ing to grow a little excited. 
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" The bridge ! A mile off," cries Louie contempt- 
uously. 

" A mile ?" 

"Well, five minutes off! Enough time to lose 
the whole thing." 

She looks at the bridge, which, if not a mile 
away, is still a very considerable distance from where 
they are standing. And as she looks, Lady Rose- 
mary steps out of the wood opposite, and signals to 
them to come across the river. 

" Oh, come, hurry 1 What is keeping you, Lov- 
ice ? And why on earth are you on that side of the 
river? Why, we crossed it twenty minutes ago. 
Do hurry !" 

" I can't !" cries Louie desperately. Lovice says 
nothing. In truth she is in no great haste to see 
the poor brute killed. " I wish I could." 

"Weill Why can't you ?" 

" No time," cries Louie back. " The bridge is too 
far away." 

"Oh, bother the bridge! Take off your shoes 
and stockings, and wade over ; the stream is so low 
it won't come up to your ankles." 

(t T » 

Louie pauses, and looks carefully round her. 
Lady Rosemary laughs. 
" Not a soul in sight," cries she. 
" But there might be when I was half over." 
" You needn't hope for that !" 
" Hope ?" 

"No such luck, I tell you! The men are all 
round the point I call it a public misfortune that 
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no one can possibly be here to see your ducky little 
feet as you come over." 

** Edie, how can you speak like that ?" 

" 111 use considerably stronger language, if you 
keep me here much longer. Now hurry — hurry! 
Lovice, pull off her shoes !" 

Miss Chrichton hesitates. 

"Where — where is mama?" asks she, glancing 
cautiously once again from left to right, and back 
again. 

" Perfectly safe. You need have no fear about 
her. Last time I saw her she was asleep under a 
sycamore. Are you coming or not ?" 

it T » 

"I can't stay any longer. I must go on. Tve 
been promised the pad if I*m in at the death. Lov- 
ice, come on !" 

"No, no!" Lovice waves her denial. "I shall 
be content with your honours. But you. Miss 
Johns ?" turning very politely to the heiress. 

" I have never yet removed my shoes and stock- 
ings," says Miss Johns, with enormous dignity. " I 
hope I never shall." 

"What — never?" demands Digby, who has just 
come up behind them. He is panting, and has evi- 
dently been running very hard. " How d*ye do it ?" 

" In public, I mean." 

"Ah ! Such a disappointment !" says Mr. Devereux. 
" I thought you had made the last great discovery : 
feet that could grow their own boots 1" 

" What are you doing, Louie ?" calls Lady Rose- 
mary, with increasing indignation, from the opposite 
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bank. " Take off your shoes, I tell you, and come 
over. Now Digby is here, he will help you." 
What brought you, Digby ?" asks Lovice. 
To help you across the stream. To help you, 
too," to Louie, " if you will allow me." 

" Yes, go on, Louie," says Miss Devereux. " She," 
to Digby, " is dying to see the end of the game. As 
for me, I don't care about it, as you know. Digby 
can carry over your shoes, Louie, and you can put 
them on at the other side. It won't take five 
minutes." 

To take off one's stockings !" shrieks Miss Johns. 
To show one's feet ! I hope, Miss Chrichton," with 
a distinctly insulting defiance of Louie's last advice, 
" you will not do that when a man is present !" 

Devereux regards her with careful amusement. 

"I don't think you need be uneasy about Miss 
Chrichton's feet," says he. ** I have seen them often 
when she was very much younger, and I am sure 
even now they will not shock even your delicate 
mind. They are excellent feet, and well warranted 
to tread a measure in this stream that lies before us. 
If you don't believe me, you can see for yourself. 
Now then, Louie, put your trust in me, and keep 
your gown dry — if you can !" 

Louie, feeling herself not on speaking terms with 
him, hesitates. It is nothing to cross a stream with 
him with bare and pretty feet — nothing at all ! But 
once at the other side — well, certainly she can show 
him then how cold she can be again. How little she 
has forgiven him ! 

"I hear them shouting," cries Lady Rosemary^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HOW TWO PEOPLE GROW COLD FROM FRIGHT, WHILST 
ONE GETS HOT FROM ANGER; AND OF THE UN- 
SEEMLY MIRTH OF MR. DEVEREUX. 

The Otter had doubled and rushed up-stream 
again, his foes, human and canine, behind him. 
Lord Belton — a very handsome man of about forty, 
a most genial man, and the most popular in all the 
country round — ^being well in the front, is the first to 
see Louie, and finding her actually in the water, 
regards her as a true votary of the sport, and a very 
plucky one — for her sex. 

" Well done, Miss Louie !" cries he. " Well done, 
indeed! We'll make you a member next year. I 
like to see a young lady as keen on sport as you are 
— eh, Tynemouth ?" 

"Bravo, Miss Chrichton!" roars Mr. Tynemouth 
delightedly, to the stricken Louie. His voice is 
immense, greatly in excess of his body; though 
perhaps not of his heart, which is very big indeed. 
" Better be keen on sports than on Latin and Greek, 
any day. By George, he*s twisting again 1" This 
latter allusion is to the otter. " Come on — come on. 
Miss Chrichton, you shall have a pad, too 1" 

A little cry bursts at this moment from Louie's 

lips ; the otter, in its mad flight for life, had " twisted," 

as Mr. Tynemouth said, and rushed almost between 

her feet, the dogs after it. 
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Once again, but for Devereux, she would have 
fallen. No wonder a little cry breaks from her lips • 
but small as it is, it finds an echo. 

A frightful echo ! 

As it reaches Louie's ear she grows rigid. Too 
well she knows that heavy trumpeting ! 

'Tis the voice of my mother, 
I heard her ccmplain. 

And indeed a terrible apparition can be now seen 
on the opposite bank ; where Lady Rosemary is still 
standing, now in a somewhat tragic attitude ! Mrs. 
Chrichton at her best is no joke, but at her worst ! 
Lady Rosemary, who, long before she was Lady 
Rosemary, had known her, and had suffered many 
things from her in her childhood in the way of snubs, 
has never been able to free herself in later years of 
her abject dread of her. And undoubtedly it was 
she, Edith Rosemary, who had brought this thing to 
pass; who had induced Louie to enter the stream 
barefooted. 

" Louie I" shrieks Mrs. Chrichton imperiously. 
" Can that be you ? In the middle of the stream 
with nothing on I" 

Providentially, before this speech shakes the air 
the otter has turned the corner again — the men after 
him — and only the quaking Lady Rosemary, the in- 
furiated matron^ and two culprits standing in the 
middle of the stream, are to be seen. 

" Nothing off— except her shoes and stockings," 

murmurs Lady Rosemary fidntly. "Where on 
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earth is Dolly ? Why is he never where he should 
be? Really, no husband at all would be quite as 
useful !" 

" Only !*' with withering scorn. " Have you no 
sense of decency left in you, Edith ?" 

" I assure you it " 

" Not a word I Louisa !" at the top of her voice 
to Louie, who is standing stock-still in the middle of 
the water, evidently afraid to advance. 

" Mrs. Chrichton, you must hear me !** cries Lady 
Rosemary desperately ; " I can*t allow you to scold 
Louie for what is not her fault " 

" Not her fault ! Do you see a pair of shocking 
naked feet there in the water ? Do you see those 
shoes dangling with scandalous indecency from your 
brother's arm? Are they, or are they not, my 
daughter's shoes? Answer me that, Edith! Do 
you suppose I don't know my own girl's feet, and 
the shoes I paid for ? Not her fault, indeed !" 

" No, no ! My fault — entirely mine — that Louie 
crossed — or at least," with tears in her eyes, "has 
got half-way across the stream without her " 

" Then you ought to be thoroughly ashamed of 
yourself!" 

Far from allaying her anger, this speech seems to 
add to Mrs. Chrichton's rage. Two people to be 
down upon in one moment ! It seems almost too 
good to be true. It is indeed doubtful if Mrs. 
Chrichton ever enjoyed herself so much as on this 
auspicious occasion. . 

" Well, I'm not !" says Lady Rosemary, plucking 
up a small handful of courage, as she sees her Dolly, 
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dripping, but beautiful, in the centre of the river, 
much farther down. 

That delightful otter must be coming up again. 

" Just what I should have expected of you," retorts 
Mrs. Chrichton, unappalled by this wild burst of de- 
fiance. " But let me tell you, that you, as a married 

woman Pah! I waste words! You, as a 

married woman, are absurd !*' 

"I don't think, Mrs. Chrichton," begins Lady 
Rosemary, with extraordinary dignity, and an eye 
on Dolly, who is still apparently coming towards her. 
Oh, good otter ! Bless you ; I hope you'll live to 
fight another day ! Surely — surely Dolly will be up 
in time to rescue her from this imbroglio. After all 
— sighing happily — she was wrong. Husbands are 
of some use ! " I don't think you ought to speak to 
me like that ; I am sure you have seen no cause" — 
she was very near saying " no just cause or impedi- 
ment," but fortunately remembers in time — " for cen- 
sure in my conduct since I have been a " she 

hesitates, pales, breaks down. Oh, that beastly otter ! 
It has doubled again, and again Dolly has deserted 
her! Good heavens, what silly questions people 
ask — why, anyone could tell that life is not worth 
living ! 

" Hold your tongue !" says Mrs. Chrichton, in a 
fine, clear bass ; and fatally deprived of all support, 
Lady Rosemary's new-bom courage sinks limply to 
the ground. 

Meantime the two in the water are having a little 

argument also — a very tearful one on Louie's side. 

''I knew it! I knew it!" cries she. ''I told 
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Edith I should be caught half-way. But I thought 
only of men. They wouldn't have been half so bad. 
But that mama should come, and Edie told me she 
was asleep under a sycamore !" 

" She isn't asleep now," says Mr. Devereux, who is 
divided between fear and laughter. 

" I don't think," mournfully, " she is ever asleep. 
Oh, where is papa? After the otter, of course! 
Isn't an otter a beastly thing ? I wish it had never 
been bom." 

" This particular one, anyway," says Digby. 

** Oh, what — what shall we do next ?" 

It is unfortunate that at the asking of this question 
Digby's fears should give way to his mirth. He has 
been watching the skirmish between Mrs. Chrichton 
and his sister, and is filled with a distinct longing to 
have some one near him to bet on the result. 

" Why don't you speak ?" demands his little part- 
ner in misfortune, giving him a very impatient knock 
with her pretty knuckles. " Digby, speak !" 

" Oh, I say, look at your mother !" 

He is now shaking with laughter. 

" Mama ? I daren't 1 I'm afraid to look at her. 
Oh, what shall I do ?" 

" Do, eh ? You shouldn't spring riddles on me 
like that, Louie. It isn't fair. One's intellect 
doesn't run to it. However" — he is still convulsed 
with laughter — " ask me again, and say it slowly." 

" If you can laugh at a moment like this " 

The little suspicious tremble in Louie's voice goes 

to his heart, and sobers him. 

" Oh, don't take on like that," says he. " Look 
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here. Your mother and Edie seem so engrossed 
with each other, that they'd hardly notice it if we 
made a bolt for it." 

"Edie wouldn't, but" — with carefully acquired 
knowledge — "there is nothing in the world mama 
doesn't notice. I often wish — it's wrong, I know — 
but I'm often deadly sorry that papa ever married 
her." 

" It was a bit of an oversight on his part," says 
Devereux genially. " Well, never mind, brace your- 
self, and let us valiant — if soaking — ^face and flout 
the foe. Buck up, Louie, and put a bold face on it." 

"I couldn't," says Louie, who is plainly in the 
lowest spirits. " This will go on for a week ! Scold- 
ings every day !" 

" Well, you can certainly put a pretty face on it," 
says he. 

And she, seeing the end of all things is at hand, 
and no escape possible, begins to wade with him 
slowly, very slowly, to the shore, and — her mother ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

OF VANITY AND ITS USES. 

All this time the discussion between Lady Rose- 
mary and Mrs. Chrichton has been waxing hotter 
and more vigorous. Lady Rosemary, though 
crushed, has been making frantic signs to the pair in 
the river to turn — to beat a retreat — to cross to the 
opposite shore and disappear for the time being, at 
all events. But Louie, a prey to despair, and void 
of courage, refuses to obey the signals — that are, for 
the most part, delivered, when possible, from behind 
Mrs. Chrichton*s back. One of the signals, how- 
ever, is seen; as her daughter had very justly said, 
Mrs. Chrichton notices everjrthing. 

" What do you mean, Edith, by your ridiculous 
gesticulations and grimacings ?" she asks of Lady 
Rosemary. " Do you wish that wretched girl to 
stand there all night undressed in the middle of the 
stream ?" 

This was certainly not what Lady Rosemary had 

wished, and she resents the Perhaps she resents 

more the being found out in her signals — ^and spe- 
cially the word " grimacings." 

" Not undressed ! I defy you to say undressed ! 
Without her shoes and stockings, perhaps, but " 

" Perhaps ! Can you see, girl ? Are her shoes 

on her, or are they not? Louie!" again uplifting 
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her voice, that would not have di^raced a grenadier* 
" Come here ! Come ! I command you !^^ 

"I am coming, mama,'* sajrs Louie very fiuntly^ 
and indeed, two minutes afterwards, she and Dever- 
eux walk up the little beach. 

Where are your stockings, Louisa ?** 
My stockings !" stammers poor little Louie, who 
is cold as well as unhappy. 

"Here!" cries Digby promptly. He produces 
them with great aplomb. " They are quite safe and 
perfectly dry. Far drier than we are. My dear 
Mrs. CbrichtoUy you don't suppose she brought them 
over in her pocket Small as they are, her pocket 
couldn't secrete them. No, I brought them over. 
And without a suspicion of damp. I feel quite 
proud It would be a pity to spoil such a charming 
pair of shoes. Very pleasant, do you know, in the 
river to-day. So cool ! So sweet ! Eh ?*' 

" I have not been in the river," begins Mrs. Chrich- 
ton in an awful tone. 

" Ah, no ! No more you have," interrupts Digby 
genially. " YouVe lost something, I can tell you ! 
Come now. I'll pilot you across in no time, and 
quite safely. The water is like velvet — so warm I" 

" How dare you suggest that I should wet my 

Really, I am ashamed to mention them," cries the 

irate dame furiously. Yet it is undeniable that her 

features relax a little — a very little. Alas! they 

freeze again as her eyes fall on the stockingless 

Louie. "I suppose, Louisa, you mean to wander 

over the earth as a homeless gipsy — ^shoeless, roofless 

for the future," cries she in a high tone. ** That, 
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seemingly, is the sort of life that would suit 
you." 

" Oh, mama I" cries poor Louie tearfully. " How 
can you be so unkind ?" 

How can you so disgrace yourself?" 

Digby," trembling, ** give me my stock — ^shoes !" 

" I declare you are perfectly shameless !" cries her 
mother angrily. "Yes, Mr. Devereux" — she has 
never called him anything but Digby before — ^" give 
her her stockings — I wonder she even shrank from 
mention of them — and let her go home and hide her 
head! She has shamed herself before the whole 
county !*' 

"Not before me," says Lady Rosemary, taking 
Louie's hand. 

The gentle action breaks down Louie's last attempt 
at composure. 

" It is not true. It is not true," cries she, with a 
sharp sob — a sob born as much of anger as of fear. 

She looks at Digby, and thus given permission to 
speak, he springs into the breach. 

" What on earth is it all about, Mrs. Chrichton ?" 
asks he quickly. "Why are you so angry with 
Louie? There, go away, Louie, and put on those 
wonderfully necessary shoes and stockings, while I 
talk to your mother." 

Louie, amazed, almost dazzled by this extraordinary 
courage of her partner in crime, runs gladly away 
into the shade with Lady Rosemary in attendance. 

" I decline to talk to you," says Mrs. Chrichton, 
with immense vigour. " I wish to talk to my daugh- 
ter!" 
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But Louie — ^as has been said — ^has fled inconti- 
nently into the wood beyond, and is therefore lost to 
sight if not to memory dear. Her mother's memory 
she would gladly have dispensed with now. She 
would have thought herself, indeed, by no means 
hardly dealt with by a kind Providence, if it had 
suddenly failed her on this most inauspicious occa- 
sion. 

" Look here, Mrs. Chrichton," says Digby, tackling 
her manfully. " What's all this pother about, any- 
way ? You are mad because " 

" Mad !" furiously. 

'' Well," cheerfully. " Aren't you ?" 

" How dare you use such a word ?" 

" I beg your pardon, you are not mad, then ?" 

" Mr. Devereux " 

"Quite so. You are only a little distressed be- 
cause your daughter has appeared in public a little 
decollefee about the feet. Am I right so far ?" 

" You are a casuist, sir !" 

"Mrs. Chrichton! To call me bad names like 
that! Why, it's actionable! And all because I 
asked you, was I right ?" 

" How can you talk of right ? You who persuaded 
her to " 

" I persuaded her to escape cold, certainly," says 
Digby. " Would you have had her cross in her shoes 
and stockings ? Come, now, Mrs. Chrichton, you are 
a woman of the world or nothing." Here, Lady Rose- 
mary, with Louie well behind her, has crept upon 
the scene again, and the former casts a terrified 

glance upon her brother. This daring of the foe 
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will surely prove fatal — will prove the last straw. 
" To me — " Digby, still rushing on in his wild career, 
IS regarding Mrs. Chrichton with a glance combined 
of mingled awe and admiration — " to me, you seem 
not only a woman of the world, but one so 
thoroughly au courant with all the topics of the 
hour, that I can't conceive your thinking so much 
about a little thing like this — a mere walking through 
a river without one's shoes. We are very practical 
nowadays, you know. Why spoil a good-looking 
pair of shoes for a sentiment — a mere sentiment? 
And if you consider the modern movement — as I 
know you have — you who think so deeply on all 
modern ventures, you who are so conversant with all 
the leading ideas of the day, you will see that even 
bathing together is not unknown in many respectable 
parts of the world. I grant you," — hurriedly, seeing 
her eye grow lurid once again — " that such things 
are to be deplored at present. But a woman as en- 
lightened, as thoroughly up-to-date as you are, can 
see well into the future, where an era of " 

Heaven alone knows how much farther into the 
abyss of folly he might have fallen, but that breath 
fciils him ! Knowing himself to be at the end of his 
resources, he still keeps a would-be intellectual and 
a disgracefully admiring eye on Mrs. Chrichton. 

Lady Rosemary, with Louie still behind her, has 

been a terrified witness to this ornate speech, and is 

indeed so overcome by it as to be afraid to advance. 

To call Mrs. Chrichton "up-to-date" — is he mad? 

Anyway, she will be ! 

Casting a nervous glance over her brother's shoul- 
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der, she ventures to look at Mrs. Chrichton ; as she 
does so, an electric shock runs through her. Far 
from being angry, Mrs. Chrichton is looking now, 
if not exactly pleased, at all events very close to it 
Probably nobody has ever before called her " up-to- 
date" — has hinted at her being " enlightened." Prob- 
ably — far more probably — no one will ever do it 
again. Be that as it may, Mr. Devereux stands now 
confessed as the proud conqueror of Mrs. Chrichton's 
temper. If he could only have bottled the recipe, 
and put it on sale, he would have made a huge for- 
tune out of Mrs. Chrichton's friends and relations. 

" Well, well," says the austere dame, " let us say 
no more about it. I must, of course, always regret 
that I have such a silly girl for a daughter, and I 
thank you, Digby, for having so ably taken her 
part." 

" Not her part," says Digby, who is now beginning 
to enjoy himself, seeing the danger almost overcome, 
" but" in a truly noble tone, " the part of all women 
throughout the world. Your sex, dear Mrs. Chrich- 
ton, as you can see by the papers — I know you are a 
deep reader — is most abominably treated by ours. 
Run down, trodden under foot." 

"True! I have seen much of it," says Mrs. 
Chrichton, frowning badly — ^she never by any chance 
reads anything. " But I defy any man born to run 
me down, or put his hideous foot on me." 

"Ah! But you are so strong, so clever/' says 
Digby, while his sister and Louie grow almost fiunt 
with apprehension. What on earth does he mean fay 
going on with this tirade ? Why doesn't he 
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quietly now — now when he has saved the situation ? 
" No one would dare to touch you !" There is flat- 
tery in this of the grossest, but truth too. Who, in- 
deed, would dare to touch her? "And see how 
wonderfully you have caught on to the leading idea 
in this argument. ' His hideous foot,' you have just 
said — man's hideous foot ! Now see how that comes 
in here 1 Suppose Butler, or Lord Belton, or Lam- 
bert, let us say, had crossed the river to-day without 
their shoes and stockings, and with all their hideous 
toes showing, do you think an unkind word would 
have been breathed? Not one! Believe me, not 
one syllable would have been breathed about their 
immodesty. Not a whisper on the air. They might 
have shown not only their hideous feet, but their 
ankles, even their disgusting knees, without an un- 
kind comment being made. Yet when your pretty 
daughter — who so resembles you — attempts to show 

her kne I beg pardon, exquisitely beautiful 

feet Have I heard that she inherits them from 

your side of the family ?" 

" My mother certainly was renowned for the high 
arch of her instep," murmurs Mrs. Chrichton magis- 
terially, but with an uplifted brow. 

" Ah ! I felt I could not be mistaken. To con- 
tinue, then: When she attempts to show her feet, 
which are so far superior to Butler's or Belton's, or 
even my own — though mine are very beautiful!" 
Here Lady Rosemary groans aloud. Is he going to 
spoil it all by making a farce of it ? " Why should 
society exclaim? It is an insult to you, as her 

mother ! I ask you, as a woman of the very highest 
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intelligence, why there should be an outcry from 
society about it? Why should your daughter be 
disallowed to show her feet in public, when man — 
ignoble man — can show his ' hideous' ones, as you 
so justly term them, ad lib. ?" 

"There is much truth in what you say, Digby. 
I admit it." Mrs. Chrichton's ponderous tones grow 
almost cordial. "I confess I have never had the 
whole question laid so clearly before me up to this. 
We must have many talks upon the subject." 

Four eyes are on Digby, but all four confess he 
never quails ! 

" There cannot be too many," he says earnestly. — 
Oh, hypocrite 1 whispers Lady Rosemary to her 
beating heart. — ^"I am a very proud man, Mrs. 
Chrichton, at the thought that I have awakened you 
to one of the enormities of the present system. I 
trust I have awakened you to the folly of giving a 
vote to jealous man, who has been for centuries 
striving to conceal the beauties of your sex from 
public view, such as your exquisite feet and ankles, 
dreading their influence. Mark that! See what 
you, with your feet, might have done towards the 
advancement of the world, together with your gifts 
of mind and body, had not man stepped in to pre- 
vent you !" 

"There is reason in what you say," says Mrs. 
Chrichton. 

The ghost of a smile crosses her face. 

So faint is this smile that Digby for a second be- 
lieves his diplomacy has failed — ^that the old lady 

has seen through him all along, and that his attempt 
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at smoothing matters for Louie has been a dead 
failure. 

The sight of a little, small, frightened face glancing 
at him imploringly over Lady Rosemary's shoulder 
adds to this cruel thought. But 

" You put it very well," says Mrs. Chrichton. The 
smile has now broadened into a perfect sunbeam. 
" I entirely agree with you, my dear Digby ! Louie, 
come here." Louie approaches — ^very slowly, it 
must be confessed. " Louie, you can walk up and 
down the bank backwards and forwards in your bare 
feet. Oh ! you have got your shoes and stockings 
on again. How tiresome of you ! I should have 
liked you to wake up the benighted inhabitants 
round here. Well, never mind! There will be 
other opportunities. I think, my dear Digby, she 
might walk through the village barefooted, once a 
week or so ?" 

" She might ! She might !" says Digby enthusi- 
astically. 

His enthusiasm has had much vigour thrown into 
It, because of the quick glance of gratitude given 
him by Louie. Even the awful thought of having to 
walk barefooted through the village to convince so- 
ciety of the necessity of showing one's toes has not 
deprived her of her desire to thank Digby. Though 
surely, marching through a village barefooted, even 
though without the sheet, smacks of Jane Shore! 
If she suggests that to mama, the difficulty will be at 
an end. Jane Shores are abominations to mama ! 

" Still — to make a demonstration at once !" says 

Mrs. Chrichton. " Eh, Digby ? To walk straight 
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home through the village now ! A splendid oppor- 
tunity — eh ?" 

For a moment the air quivers with uncertainty — 
with horror. 

" A little too previous, perhaps/' says Digby con- 
fidentially. " One should not startle the natives ; and 
besides '* 

He afterwards confesses he could never have gone 
beyond the "besides." He had come to his wits' 
end there. Rescue, however, arrives most oppor- 
tunely. There is a commotion down below, a shout 
or two, and now men and dogs are rushing up the 

river again, Tynemouth and Lord Belton well for- 
ward. 

"Ah," cries Digby, "here they come! Mrs. 
Chrichton, you shall have a pad, if I die for it." He 
plunges into the river again. Not Louie or anything 
else can hold him now — the impulse to kill is on 
him. He is dashing down to where the poor devil 
of an otter is fighting for his life against such cruel 
odds. Meeting Lord Belton, he says hurriedly, 
" Ask Tynemouth to give a pad to Mrs. Chrichton." 

And Lord Belton nodding his answer, both make 
for where the otter is — ^hopeless, defenceless — in the 
jaws of the hounds — and his death-throes. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AN ARGUMENT OF THE MOST SYMPATHETIC KIND, 
SHOWING A DISLIKE TO BLOODSHED, THAT UNFOR- 
TUNATELY NEARLY LEADS TO BLOODSHED. 

The presentation of a pad to Mrs. Chrichton a 
little later on by Tynemouth, seconded by Digby — 
Tynemouth had declined to make the presentation 
alone — has filled up the measure of Mrs. Chrichton's 
joy. Not a word this evening, or any other, is ever 
said to Louie about her escapade. 

Luncheon in a somewhat gipsy fashion is now 
being discussed on the banks of the river, beneath 
the shelter of some splendid beeches, whose over- 
hanging branches, softly yet brilliantly green, stretch 
half-way across the water. Lambert, who has de- 
voted himself to Lovice during the first part of the 
day, is now paying small attentions to Miss Johns, 
who is receiving them very badly indeed Seeing 
Lovice in a measure alone, and marking how pale 
she looks, Butler flings himself upon the grass 
beside her. 

"What is the matter?" asks he in a low tone. 
" Are you tired ?" 

" A little." 

He regards her for a moment There are dark 
shadows beneath her lovely eyes, and a sensitive 
droop round her lips. Is it because that brute is 
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talking to Miss Johns? She must be mad to be 
jealous of that hideous girl, in spite of her fortune ; 
and yet — and yet — he would dearly like to kick 
Lambert within an inch of his life. 

" Hungry too, perhaps," says he as cheerfully as 
he can. 

" No, no. Do you know, Jim, I feel as if I could 
never be hungry again ; and I am not really tired — 
not really — only tired of this so-called game. Game ! 
Oh, the brutality of it !" She winces openly. " I — 
I came round the corner just as the dogs had got 
hold of the poor, poor brute, and " 

She shudders. 

" Oh, I say, Tm sorry," says Butler very gently 
and tenderly. 

" It is a cruel, a barbarous sport !" cries Lovice 
bitterly. " Surely there is enough pain in the world" 
— her eyes involuntarily turn to where Lambert is 
showing the heiress such petits soins as she will 
permit — " without our deliberately adding to it." 

" Still, there must be sport, you know," says But- 
ler a little shamefacedly. 

" Sport — ^yes. Do not think for a moment that I 
would put down all sport. I can see at once the 
delight — ^though, for myself, I could not do it — ^which 
men can feel in shooting. There's a touch of fair- 
ness in that. You shoot a bird or a deer quickly — 
surely, in most cases — and then you eat them. There 
is something practical in that. One must kill a cow 
or a sheep for food, but it is done as expeditiously as 
possible, and the poor thing suffers very little — at all 
events, it knows but little fear ; but to hunt a wretched 
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hare with hounds — ^to shoot at caged pigeons — to 
pursue a wretched otter- 

" But, Lovice — 

"No; let me speak about the otter. You wait 
until the river is so low that he has small chance of 
escape. You hunt him up stream and down, until 
the unhappy thing has scarcely breath to move, and 

until his heart is almost dead with fright, and then 

Ah !" trembling and paling agadn, " it is not fair — ^it 
is not fair !" 

" Don't think about it," says Butler, who is begin- 
ning to be very miserable. 

" How can I help thinking of it ? My grief is, 
that if I thought of it for ever, I could not save one 
otter." 

" But look here, Lovice ; the same thing might be 
said of fox-hunting " 

" Oh, no. He has a chance — ^the wide fields lie 
before him, and besides, he is a crafiy beast. Digby 
says he enjoys the fun — ^though I scarcely believe 
that. I do believe, however, that he does the farmers 
a great deal of harm. But what harm does the poor 
otter do ?" 

" Well, he has his chance too, you know." 

" Not one ! When the streams are low, how can 
he swim? And when he gets into a hole in the 
bank where he dreams, poor fool, he is safe — ^he is 
dug out of it I Not worried out of it by dogs, you 
see, who cannot be supposed to know the right and 
the wrong of the matter, but by man 1 It is a cow- 
ardly game, Jim, as all games must be that have 
certainty on one side, and nothing but a dull, and 
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desperate, and hopeless fight on the other. Immense 
amusement and perfect safety here; hideous bodily 
fear and sure death there !" 

"You're upset," says Jim very sweetly, but it is 
the most futile remark he could have made if he had 
tried. 

" Ah !" She turns from him. " You don't under- 
stand." 

" Well, perhaps I don't," says Jim. " But if it will 
please you, I'll promise never to hunt an otter again ! 
There, now !" 

She sighs heavily, then holds out her hand to him. 

" How good you are, Jim ! Far too good for 
me." 

" It's you who are too good for the likes of me," 
says poor Jim, trying to smile. 

At this moment, Lambert, who has been standing 
behind them unseen for a minute or so, comes for- 
ward. He could endure being away from Lovice, 
and with Miss Johns, so long as Lovice was alone — 
such brutal selfishness is a part of his nature ; but 
seeing her talking intimately, eagerly, with Butler, 
of whom he is jealous to the last degree, he has 
broken away from Miss Johns at all hazards, and 
come to Lovice. He has assured himself again that 
no letter coming from his mother has made it posi- 
tive that his uncle is not going to make an old fool 
of himself. No news is good news. 

" Had something to eat ?" asks he. " The sand- 
wiches have run a bit short, I hear." 

" I have had as many as I want, thank you. Mr, 

Butler has been catering for me." 
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"Badly, judging by your face. I say, Butler," 
easily, yet with a most malignant smile, " what have 
you been giving her to bring that depressed look 
into her face ?" 

"It is not that," says Lovice quickly, seeing 
Butler's brow darken ominously, " I am depressed 
because I saw that poor otter die. Otter-hunting is 
an abominable game." 

" And yet you came to see it," says Lambert with 
an amused air. 

" I never shall again." Butler has turned for the 
moment to talk to someone else. " I shall never go 
to an otter-hunt with you again, Godfrey." 

He laughs. 

" That sounds like an eternal farewell, doesn't it ?" 
But even as he laughs, the words smite upon his ear 
as unlucky — ^as prophetic. 

"An eternal farewell, at all events, to my seeing 
the death of an otter ! Oh, poor little beast ! He 
had never a chance ; with the water so low, and not 
only dogs, but men after him !" 

" The men did not kill him, however." 

" Yet he would never have been killed but for the 
men. It was you and Mr. Chrichton who dug him 
out of that hole in the bank. I saw it. The dogs 
could not have done that. I know — I feel, it is a 
cruel sport !" 

"Things are made to be killed," says Lambert 

lightly. But his eyes have taken a softer light as 

they rest on hers ; one can see that he appreciates 

at its highest value the womanliness, the extreme 

sweetness of her. 
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" To be killed — for human use — or human com- 
fort ; not to be tortured," says she firmly. 

" I agree with Miss Devereux," says Butler at this 
moment, in a clear and somewhat aggressive tone. 

Lambert looks at him. 

" You always do, don't you ?" says he insolently. 

Butler takes a step towards him ; Miss Devereux, 
very white now, takes a step too, a step that takes 
her right between both men ; and providentially, at 
this moment Lord Belton calls out to Butler, who 
is a great friend of his, to come and help him to 
cut the huge cake that Lady Mary had insisted on 
sending. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ANOTHER ARGUMENT, IN WHICH DIGBY REDEEMS HIM- 
SELF FROM THE CHARGE OF CONCEIT. 

"Got a knife, Jim?" asks Lord Belton, as Jim 
somewhat sullenly approaches. Any other time 
Lovice could have laughed aloud. As it is, the 
humour of it comes to her but faintly. A knife! 
A knife now ! 

"To cut the cake," calls Lord Belton again. It 
has just been discovered that no knives have been 
brought. Sandwiches do not require cutting up, and 
no one had thought of the cake. 

" No," says Butler. 

Lovice, who has followed him in spite of Lambert's 
frown, lays her hand upon his arm, and leads him 
lightly to where the cake that wants to be cut is 
awaiting them. Half unwilling he goes with her, 
and Lambert, left behind, scowls heavily. But 
Lovice has prevented the open quarrel that seemed 
so imminent. 

" Not a knife amongst us !" says Mr. Chrichton. 
" What's to be done ?" 

" ril show you," says Derry Chrichton, springing 

to his feet. He is young enough still to have some 

twine in his pocket, if not the proverbial half-apple — 

and with this he does wonders on the astonished 
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cake. He cuts it into big, respectable slices in no 
time! 

And so the day goes otL There is talk of finding 
another otter, but it &lls through. Every one is 
more or less tired. Just as they are all walking 
towards that part of the road where the carriages 
are expected to meet them, Louie Chrichton sees 
Devereux running past her. 
Oh, Digby, wait a moment" 
Awful hurry," says Digby, stopping, however, 
very deliberately. 

" Of course, if you can't stop " 

" I can for a moment." 

" I don't think," penitently, but with a swift glance 
from under her lowered lids, "I should ask 
you." 

"You have asked me, anyway. Well, what is 
it?" 

" It is only," says Miss Chrichton nervously, " that 
you have been so good — so good — to me, that I have 
finally made up my mind to " 

" Marry me ?" 

" Digby ! How rude !" 

Miss Chrichton's face is an indignant pink, 

" Well, really for the moment I feared 1 — 

beg pardon ; I thought " 

" Of course," turning away, " if you are in one of 
your usual abominable moods " 

•' I'm not ; I'm not, I swear. Come back and tell 
me what you did mean." 

"Well," haughtily, "never to quarrel with you 
again." 
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*' Until the next time," says Digby. 

" Ah," sweetly and penitently, " there shall be no 
next time." 

" Oh, I hope there will," says Digby. 

" Never, never !" 

" You shouldn't be too cruel." 

Catching her hand, he lifts it to his lips, and 
presses a light kiss upon it. 

Drawing it from him with a little saucy grimace, 
she runs on to join Lovice, who is somewhat ahead 
of her, and Digby finds himself with Lady Rose- 
mary beside him, who has just come up, and who 
must of necessity have seen that light caress. Her 
first words prove, however, that she thinks it best to 
ignore all knowledge of it. 

" Here you are, Digby. GrOt to trundle your old 
sister to her carriage. By the way, how stupidly 
you behaved a while ago with Mrs. Chrichton! 
Why didn't you bring your precious lecture to an 
end when you had once scored ? It was tempting 
Providence to begin a second peroration. What was 
your motive ?" 

" A magnificent one," says Digby, who knows that 
she knows. Beyond doubt she had seen that kiss 
bestowed upon the pretty hand of Louie. " I feel I 
have done excellent business to-day. I am, indeed, 
now absolutely convinced that when I propose to 
Louie, Mrs. Chrichton will welcome me as her son- 
in-law with enormously expanded arms, in spite of 
my lack of lucre ! Good heavens ! why did it never 
occur to me before to tackle her in such wise ?" 

" You mean to marry her, then ?" 
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There is a touch of regret, of sadness, in Lady 
Rosemary's tone ; not a suspicion of anger. 

These three orphaned Devereuxs have always 
acknowledged amongst themselves, that each and 
every one of them is free and unbounded — ^to go his 
or her way without restriction of any sort. 

" Of course. You must have seen that, Edie !" 

" I have seen a little. I have seen You are 

most unloverly sure ! Will she marry you ?" 

" What have you seen ?" 

" That she is always at war with you." 

" That's it," says Digby comfortably. 

" That's what ?" 

"Why, that just shows it. I tell you she will be 
just as delighted to marry me, as I shall be to marry 
her. And that," slowly, " is saying a lot 1" 

" Conceited boy !" 

" Tm not that," says Digby. " I leave that to my 
inferiors — Lambert for one. No. Fd be the deuce 
of an ass if I were conceited. There isn't a girl in 
the world like Louie, in my opinion, and I've got a 
sort of certain knowledge that she likes me better 
than any other fellow ; but I don't see anything con- 
ceited about that. A girl is bound to like some 
fellow best, in the long run, and as it happens I've 
got the luck on my side in this case. Hang it all, 
Edie, it would be the most confounded thing, if I 
couldn't get some girl to like me best of all !" 

" But how," Lady Rosemary's voice is very mel- 
ancholy now, ** are you going to live ?" 

" When Louie and I are married ?" 

" Yes." 
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" I haven't asked her. Of course, if she prefers a 
Bedouin's tent " 

" Digby, I insist on your answering me. On what 
are you going to live ?" 

" I swear to you I don't know," says he tragically. 
" She may prefer fowl — I prefer beef; no doubt there 
will be rows " 

Lady Rosemary turns, but he pulls her back. 

"Don't be unhappy about us," says he. "We 
may not live, according to your ideas, but we shall 
scramble through. There's the old place always, 
and I've a half promise from the Duke of Essher 
that he will give me his agency later on. That 
would suit me down to the ground — the lands being 
so close to my own. Dolly has interest there, being 
the Duke's cousin. You," looking at her, " would 
not prevent his using it in my favour ?" 

" Oh, Digby ! What a thought " 

" I know," quickly. " Forgive me, but you see, 
you don't quite fancy my marriage with Louie." 

" It seems foolish ! But of course I shall do what 
I can for you. You know, however, that it is quite 
uncertain as to whether the present agent is going to 
retire or not " 

" He is talking of it, anyway. And he is pretty 
ancient, and has so much private means, that it seems 
very likely." 

"Yes, I know all about that. But men with 
money cling to money, and the Duke likes him, and 
besides " 

"Oh! Don't be a raven, old girl!" says Digby 
cheerfully. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SHOWING HOW WORDS CAN BE VERY BEAUTIFUL, BXTt 

ACTIONS REMARKABLY UGLY. 

It is drawing towards the end of July now, and 
London is beginning to give up its devotees. It has 
given up Lady Belton certainly, and the large house- 
party now assembled at the Castle. The season, a 
specially brilliant one, because of a popular Royal 
marriage, is virtually at an end. All the country 
houses are growing full, and Lord Belton, who has 
been going backwards and forwards as the House 
of Lords requires his services, finds himself at last 
at rest. At rest for the moment only, however ; the 
twelfth is near, and being an ardent sportsman, and 
one of the best guns in England, it is probable that 
he regards this small rest, after all, as somewhat of 
a bore. 

To-day Lady Belton is "At Home," and is re- 
ceiving her guests beneath the splendid old chestnut- 
tree on the lawn, with her usual charm, and a new 
and lovely gown that has had its birth in Paris. 

Lord Helton's sisters are here, too, for a fortnight 
or so, before passing on to fresh fields and pastures 
new, looking, as they always do, both dignified and 
charming, and, as always too, exquisitely gowned ; 
Lady Esther with a little touch of pink here. Lady 
Edith with a touch of blue there — both colours 
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fading into a soft mist behind the folds of delicate 
lace that cover them. There are besides an elderly- 
dowager or two, a few political men of some stand- 
ing, a renowned golf player, a young lady whose 
"biking" is even more renowned still, and — the 
County ! Poor County ! As a rule it is not amusing. 
As a rule, indeed, it is very dull. 

Lady Rosemary, who is generally a young and 
brilliant exception to this rule, is to-day looking a 
little distrait, in spite of the fact that she is wearing a 
new and very beautiful gown. Lately her gowns 
have grown so numerous and costly that, as she had 
declared to Lovice a week ago, a very few more will 
bring her to the verge of murder— or, at all events, 
to the Bankruptcy Court. 

"She will imitate me! That wretched Johns 
woman ! And no one pities me. I can assure you, 
Lovice, another month of this sort of thing, and I 
shall be stone broke. Even Dolly, who, as you 
know, is the dearest fellow, and dreadfully reckless 
in every way, especially about my bills, says 'the 
end is near !' Did you ever hear anything so awful ? 
And it is all her fault. Don't you think she ought 
to be ashamed of herself? That woman will drive 
me, I am convinced, into a debtor's prison — if there 
is such a place— or else, as I have suggested before 
— crime ! However, there is one small comfort. I 
am sure I have given her some heartfelt pangs too. 
It must be wearing to even so stout a constitution 
as hers, to be perpetually on the look-out for fresh 
frocks to conquer, and never to conquer after all !" 

This bitter complaint, however, or even her fear 
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of a speedy incarceration in some unknown " donjon 
keep," had not prevented her ordering "The 
Triumph," the somewhat daring Triumph in which 
she has pranked herself to-day. 

To-day, that is, if possible, the loveliest of all 
its lovely companions, the very sweetest of those 
with which this incomparable summer has blessed 
us. 

Bright was the day, and blue the firmament, 
Phoebus of gold his streames down had sent. 
To gladden every flow'r with his warmness. 

" Who are you expecting ?" asks Lovice, happen- 
ing to pass her at this moment. " If I were Dolly 
I should be jealous. Such an anxious gaze !" 

** For that hateful woman, of course ! Lovice, do 
you think she has had the audacity to copy that 

gown I wore last Mon Ah ! there she is ! 

And," dropping faintly into the seat behind her, 
" she has got it on !" 

Miss Johns has just appeared; and in a terrible 
imitation of the delicious gown in which Lady Rose- 
mary's admirers had told her she looked "a very 
dream" at the flower show last week. 

" Stand up and let her see you," says Lovice, who 
is trying very badly to conceal her amusement. 
" Your dress at the present moment will reduce her 
to ashes !" 

"Better for me to retire at once, and not give 
her an opportunity for another copy," groans Lady 
Rosemary. " For if she appears in a replica of this 
gown " 

But the hope of crushing Miss Johns is too much 
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for her, and going forward, she bows very prettily to 
that stout and hideous person. She is rewarded. 
Miss Johns, who has sailed in, all smirks and smiles, 
believing herself for once as well gowned as Lady 
Rosemary, shrinks suddenly into herself as this 
radiant dame approaches her in a new gown. And 
such a gown 1 All at once, Miss Johns tells herself 
that she has learned the meaning of the word — defeat ! 
No, it would be impossible to wear that gown ! And 

besides She is somewhat miserly, as are so many 

rich people ; and this draw upon her purse, conse- 
quent on the wild pursuit of Lady Rosemary's toi- 
lettes, has begun to frighten her. Yes — she will give 
it up, and go back to Miss White, who is so much 
cheaper than Madame Vert. But she grinds her 
teeth as she comes to this decision, and feels life as 
Dead Sea fruit between them. 

This does not prevent her, however, from meeting 
Lady Rosemary with at all events seeming cordi- 
ality. Later on, however, she takes occasion to re- 
mark in her most pointed tones : 

" I have noticed, dear Lady Rosemary, that you 
have not been in church for the last two Sundays !" 

" Have you ? How clever of you !" says Lady 
Rosemary. 

" Ah ! not clever. I hope I have higher aspira- 
tions than being merely clever. Have you never 
recognised the necessity, dear Lady Rosemary, of 
going to church sometimes ?'* 

" There are so many necessities to recognise," says 
Lady Rosemary. " And, you see, I do go to church 
sometimes I Always on Saints* days, for example !" 
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"Short services, and no sermons/* sententiously, 
" Don't you think sermons do a tremendous amount 
of good ?" 

"I am sure of it. But — I shall shock you, of 
course. You are very sensitive, I hear. People of 
slight build and artistic temperament always are," 
she smiles delightfully. Miss Johns is thirteen 
stone, if a pound, and a very Philistine where art is 
concerned. " But — do you know, I don't care about 
sermons.** 

" Oh !** a little tightly. 

" Yes. Isn't it dreadful ?** 

Lady Rosemary's eyebrows are raised in a pretty 
assumption of self-disdain. 

" I knew you would be horrified. But, you see, 
I have come to the belief that sermons, like the poor, 
we have always with us. One grows tired of both.'* 

" Of the poor ?" Miss Johns's disdain and relig- 
ious grief grow now positively crushing. 

" And the sermons ! They mean the same thing, 
don't you think? The poor" — wilfully maligning 
her kindly heart, for which all the poor on her hus- 
band's lands have daily occasion to bless her — " are 
an awful bore. A sermon, too, a perpetual sort of 
standing sermon to us, to rise and do good. A 
stronger sermon than any man can preach! And 
therefore even the more annoying." * 

"Oh, no. I should, indeed, be grieved. Lady 
Rosemary, if I thought for a moment I could regard 
them in that light — as a bore ! They are our neigh- 
bours ! We must — however disinclined I grieve to 
see you are — ^act the Good Samaritan towards them." 
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The Rector, a tall, gaunt man, who has been draw- 
ing near, has heard this last high-sounding speech, 
and if a little surprised by it, knowing something of 
Miss Johns's liberalities, is nevertheless delighted, re- 
garding it as a most opportune moment to ask for a 
donation for a cruelly deserving charity in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

" I am so glad to hear you speak like that. Miss 
Johns," says he hastily, anxiously ; his heart is set on 
the relief of the poor family, and he has so few 
pounds of his own to spare, " because it gives me 
hope that you will help me in a most distressing case 
that has just come under my notice. You know 
poor Mrs. Brown, who lives in Alley Row ?" 

He looks from her to Lady Rosemary. Lady Rose- 
mary nods. Miss Johns draws her brows together. 

" Yes ; Mrs. Brown," she says at length. " Yes," 
severely, " I remember." 

" Her husband has been arrested — ^poaching, I'm 
afraid — and poor Mrs. Brown and her seven children 
are left quite destitute. He will get seven weeks, 
they tell me, and in the meantime the wife and chil- 
dren will starve." 

"There is the workhouse, surely," says Miss 
Johns, " for which we all pay such heavy taxes." 

" Mrs. Brown has always been a very respectable 
woman. It would be hard when — when there is so 
much wealth round her, that she should be compelled 
to seek that one last resource, so abhorrent to the 
decent poor." 

" Poor people should not be proud," says the 

heiress solemnly. " I am surprised, Mr. Markham, 
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that you should instil that folly into them. I cer- 
tainly decline to foster it And besides, I hear the 
man is a confirmed drunkard, and has ill-used her 
many times." 

" Surely the more reason to pity her, poor soul !" 
says the Rector. 

"When a woman deliberately elects to marry a 
dissipated man," says Miss Johns, with a very correct 
air, " I think no pity should be shown her. It would 
be better, in my opinion, to make an open example 
of her, so as to deter others from following in her 
footsteps. I, for one, decline at once to help her." 

The Rector bows. 

" I am sorry I gave you her poor history," says 
he. 

It is the one rebuke he permits himself. He looks 
even more gaunt than when he came up, and very 
weary and disappointed. He is turning away a sad 
and discouraged man, when Lady Rosemary lays her 
prettily gloved hand upon his arm. 

" ril make Dolly send you ten pounds to-morrow," 
whispers she, " and TU go down and see her, and 
take her some sweeties for the poor little chicks." 

" God bless you, my dear ! But you have done so 
much already." 

There are tears in his eyes as he looks at the 
pretty young creature, and thinks what good news he 
can carry back from her to that home, where there 
are nothing but tears. 

Lady Rosemary, however, is laughing; Miss 
Johns's anticlimax has delighted her! To be so 
fulsome with her words, so distinctly small with her 
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money! A very poor show. Well — she grows 
grave again. She must not imitate Miss Johns. She 
must not be magnanimous in words only. No, she 
will not ask Dolly for that ten pounds — Miss Johns 
may copy this gown if she dares ! But she, Edie, 
will give ten pounds out of the sum she has been 
keeping for another overthrow of Miss Johns, to 
this poor Mrs. Brown who is in such great trouble ! 

She had not meant that when she said to tlie Rector 
that her husband would give ten pounds to Mrs. 
Brown, but truly a knowledge of the poor and their 
intolerable woes, is, to most people, a finer sermon 
than any man can preach ! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MRS. LAMBERT'S SECOND LETTER, AND SOME TREACH- 
EROUS THOUGHTS. 

The day is wearing on. Already, feint streaks in 
the western sky suggest the coming of night Lady 
Belton is now feeling a little tired. However, with 
that wonderful charm already alluded to, she refuses 
to show it; and, indeed, she is still walking amongst 
her guests, and talking to them. 

" I am afraid, Captain Lambert, you have not got 
a partner for this," she says to Lambert, finding her- 
self suddenly close to him, and seeing with her usual 
kindly insight that he is not quite happy. 

" I think the game is made up," returns he courte- 
ously. And with a word or two to her, he turns 
aside and makes for the shrubberies beyond, where 
he knows he will be comparatively speaking alone. 

Now that he is here, and alone, he pulls a letter 
from his pocket — a, letter well read since it arrived 
this morning — and again scans it eagerly. 

As he reads, his brow lowers, and his expression 
grows moody — defiant, even desperate. 

«* Castle Hall. 

" My dear GrODFREY, — It is all over. That abom- 
inable woman has at last caught him in her coils. 
A widow, in my opinion, could do anything ! I fear^ 
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Well, that dream is at an end, he tells himself with 
a sigh of deepest self-pity. He must give her up ; 
resign the one thing he cares for. But how the 
deuce to break it to her ? What a fool he was not to 
have grasped the chance she gave him the other day, 
when she made those absurdly jealous allusions to 
Miss Johns ! She, jealous of that vulgar fool ! He 
could have broken with her then, honourably — or 
almost so. At all events, it would have sounded 
sufficiently well. Her people could have found no 
great fault with him, and it is a distinctly unpleasant 
thing to have the county against one; especially 
when one's wife's property is part of the county. It 
is a decided bore that — her — Miss Johns's property 
should have been here, but anyway, it is an ex- 
tremely fine property. There is comfort in this 
thought, and the next, that, after all, one needn't 
live here ! No, by Jove, if the worst comes to the 
worst, he won't live here. 

He must have been mad when he gave in to Lovice 

about having their engagement made known to her 

people. But she had insisted on that, and he had 

been a little weak at the moment. If it were to do 

again, by Jove, he would not give in ! So he blusters 

to himself, being now from under the glamour of her 

presence. They— her people— had been most con- 

foundedly rude to him over it. Not one of them 

had even condescended to mention the subject of the 

engagement to him, though they knew they were 

quite at liberty to do so; had been indeed on the 

stand-off tack ever since ; rather as if they regarded 

the possible marriage as anything but desirable. 
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Well, he can pay them back in their own coin now 
— that is — correcting himself rather hastily — he will 
if he can ; and they can hardly blame him if he, on 
his part, should prove the marriage undesired by 
him. 

Still, there must be some decent cause given and 
shown. But where to find it ? Where to find a just 
cause for this quarrel ? His mind runs to Butler. 
Butler, so unmistakeably in love with her — Butler, 
whose faithful dog-like nature can know no change. 
But it is impossible to find fault with the woman you 
have promised to marry simply because another man 
would like to marry her too; and Lovice is quite 
without that coquettish instinct that would make a 
rupture with a lover easy. Well, he must wait — 
wait and watch. Merciful Heaven, what an unhappy 
wretch he is, to be obliged to give up the one woman 
on earth whom he adores ! to be obliged to go back 
now and make himself agreeable to that intolerable 
woman whom he loathes I 

He does so, for twenty minutes, certainly, making 
himself perhaps a degree more than agreeable, until, 
finding he can stand no more of her simpers, and 
her air that is growing positively tender, he turns 
and fiies again to the friendly shade of the laurels, 
where, at a corner, he comes presently face to face 
with Lovice, who is evidently in the gayest humour, 
and for a wonder, alone. 

"Thrice welcome!" cries she happily. "I have 
got rid of that stupid Mr. Parker for a moment, 
under pretence of finding out what time Edie means 
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to leave. And now you will help me to escape him 
altogether. Let us fly." 

She slips her slim fingers into his, and together 
they run down the path, until they find themselves 
far from the spot where the devoted Parker had left 
her. 

" Now we are safe," cries she, dropping on to an 
old bench in a very secluded corner of the shrub- 
beries. "You have rescued me from poor Mr. 

Parker, and I From where have you come? 

You looked as though you were escaping too when 
first I saw you. Was it from our charming heiress ?" 

" Only too true." 

He is smiling now, as if having caught the conta- 
gion of her mood. He has caught more than that ! 
Her hands are imprisoned in his ! Never, never has 
she looked so beautiful as now, with her breath 
coming in little laughing, hurried gasps from her 
lips. The run had been somewhat uphill. After 
all, the end is not yet. And there is no reason why 
he should not find happiness in the moment. From 
this hour he must catch pleasure as it flies ; soon it 
will have passed him altogether. 

" You did come from her, then ?" 

" Another doubt ?" says he. 

He puts his arm round her, and draws her closer 
to him. 

" No, no, not one. Could I doubt you ?" 

In spite of himself, a pang contracts his heart. It 

has only the effect, however, of making him feel 

more sorry for himself — more indignant with fortune. 

" And yet I cannot help thinking that someone is 
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instilling doubts against me in your mind. If you 
do doubt me " 

** Nonsense. I have gfiven up all that. I told you 
I should. You remember ? Of course, people talk 
— ^tell me things. But that is because our engage- 
ment is not known. If they knew, they would say 
nothing ; and as it is, I only laugh at them ! It will 
be a little surprise to them later on, eh ? Do you 
know," with the prettiest smile, " I am always laugh- 
ing now. And why, do you think ? Because I am 
so happy !*' She has laid both her hands upon his 
shoulders, and is looking with a charming audacity 
into his face. "You should be very proud," says 
she. 

" So I am — my darling — my own !" 

There is passion in his eyes — his voice. He 
would have drawn her to him, but, with a delightful 
touch of coquetry a little new to her, she repulses 
him. 

" No, sit there, and let us talk sensibly." 

" As ' people' talk ?" 

"'People'? Oh, I see! You are alluding to 
what I said a moment since. No, to talk like the 
ordinary gossip would be anything but amusing." 

" What did your ordinary gossip tell you about 
me? You know you hinted that something had 
been said." 

"Why, nothing. The merest trifles. For one, 
that you were with the fair Juliana last night." 

" For once gossip spoke the truth." 

His voice is perfectly steady, though he is wonder- 
ing who the deuce was her informant. 
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" Ah, you were there, then !" 

Her tone is a little quick. 

" For my sins 1" He pauses. " Yes, I was there, 
and," greatly daring, " dined." His tone now is very 
light " I must say money is thrown away upon 
some people. Neither she nor her aunt — that im- 
possible Miss Forza — have the most rudimentary 
ideas about food, I was never so badly dined in my 
life." 

"Ah, I must remember that." She puts on the 
most adorable air — the air of one writing something 
on their memory. " That you like a good dinner ! I 
shall take great care to dine you well in the future — 
in the" — she gives him the prettiest smile — " the dear 
future." 

"Lovice!" His arms are round her; he has 
drowned a little happy laugh against his breast. 
His lips are on her cheek — her mouth. Rebellion 
against fate is rampant in his breast. To have to 
give up all this. To give up her ! Was misery such 
as this ever allotted to any man on earth ? He feels 
quite tragic, and could have struck his hand against 
his forehead as they were wont to do in the good old 
plays of long ago. A disgust of life, he tells him- 
self, has taken hold of him. 

What has not taken hold of him, however, is the 
fact that by resigning all considerations of his own 
immediate comfort, he can still have the woman he 
loves. 

" We must go back," says Lovice presently. 

" Must we ?" His tone is regretful, but he gets to 

his feet at once, and with alacrity, indeed, almost in 
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a hurried fashion. By Jove! What has he been 
thinking about? Miss Johns had certainly seen 
him come up here, and who can say if she had not 
seen Lovice come up also a little time before ? She 
would be as likely as not to think it a concerted 
plan. 

" Yes — come/* says Lovice. She leads the way, 
and he follows her, steadily enough, so long as they 
keep within the unbroken glade that hides them 
from the outside world. But as they near the opening 
at its end, he stops short, and lays his hand upon her 
arm. He has seen Miss Johns standing on the 
gravel, not a hundred yards beyond. Lovice has 
seen nothing. 

"It will be a little unwise to go back together, 
don't you think?** says he, reddening, in spite of 
himself, as he speaks. 

" But, why ?*' 

" People, you tell me, have been talking of you 
and me.'* 

"Well?" Something about him — she could not 
have explained it then — gives her pride a shock. She 
goes on quickly. " To these people, Godfrey, you 
and I are to each other as mere, ordinary friends — 
acquaintances. Acquaintances can surely talk to- 
gether, walk together. I hardly understand you." 

"All my life," says he, with much self-pity, "I 
have suffered from lack of sympathy. No one seems 
to understand me. I am acting in this way far more 
for you than for myself, and yet you speak to me as 
though I were doing you an injury. Let us," coldly, 
" have no more words about it. Come down with me 
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and let your ' gossips' send a report of our engage- 
ment by the next post to my uncle." 

" If you put it like that," begins she a little haugh- 
tily, then checks herself. Why should she make 
him unhappy ? " No, no, forgive me," she says 
sweetly; "I love you, Godfrey! You know that! 
Then why should I try to hurt you in any way ?" 

In justice to him it must be said that at this he 
would have followed her, as she retraces her steps, 
but she waves him back with a little imperious gest- 
ure. Turning, he goes swiftly, with a frowning 
brow, to the grounds below. 

When he is quite gone — had she hoped he would 
return to her? — she stands still for a moment, won- 
dering how to get back without betraying the fact 
that they had been together. She is quite loyal to 
him. He had not wished their unpremeditated walk 
in this secluded part of the grounds to be made 
known, and — and — his word is her law. Whilst 
thinking, she has seated herself upon a bench, and 
suddenly the thought of how unnecessary it is to go 
back at all, for a while, at least, comes to her. She 
can sit here and think — think of him! Oh, how 
dear, how sweet he had been ! How truly he loves 
her! Ah! she had read love in every glance. 
Where is he now? A longing to see him again, 
even at a distance, takes possession of her. Not 
with that intolerable Miss Johns, at all events. How 
he had sneered at her ! 

She parts the branches, and so obtains a good view 

of the grounds below. How pretty the scene is — 

how bright! Ah! Louie and Mr. Grant together, 
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as usual. How will Digby like that? How sure 
Digby always seems ! But is he wise to be so sure ? 
Louie certainly likes Mr. Grant, whereas her ordinary 
intercourse with Digby must come under the head 
of " Quarrels open and suppressed." Well, all lovers 
can't be as happy as she is. And there, over there, 

is dear old Jim, and there 

She shrinks back, paling perceptibly ; then leans 
forward again, parting the branches almost violently 
now. A moment goes by, and then, with a broken 
exclamation, she falls back. Lambert — Miss Johns 
beside him — is strolling leisurely towards the con- 
servatories. His air is very earnest, very confiden- 
tial, very — ^is it apologetic ? 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

BOW DIGB7 SECCRSS gmSFTF A COMgPRTABT.E SEAT ; 
A9D XI39 CHRICffTO^r QUCXTIS A VEW FLOWEBS OF 



Miss CHUCBTO^r, widi her deroted admirer, Mr. 
Grant, has seated herself npoa a m^ on the top of a 
grassy bank that slopes down to one of the tennis- 
courts. It is a distincdy conspicaous position — had 
Miss Chrichton chosen it purposdy to show, welU to 
show some people that she is by no means wi&out 
ardent swains to sit beside her, to fetch and carry for 
her ? — and not without its perils. At any exciting 
moment a tennis-ball may bruise the limbs of the 
dwellers on these heights, or render an e3re useless 
for, at all events, the rest of the afternoon. But 
Miss Chrichton sits on smiling, radiant, apparently 
oblivious of these terrors — ^if not altogether oblivious 
of the fact that Digby is sauntering slowly, leisurely 
in her direction. 

" Got your lives insured, you two ?" he demands 
pleasantly as he comes up to them, looking compla- 
cently down on them, as they sit on a comfortable 
rug. His complacency enrages Louie. Doesn't he 
care, then ? What wretches all men are ! And she 
had taken such pains to make herself conspicuous 
with Mr. Grant to-day — ^who is the biggest bore she 

knows t 
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" No — ^why ?** asks she with a rather contemptuous 
upturn of her chin. 

" It grows serious !" says Digby. " Do you mean 
to say you don't see the awful danger you are in ? 
At any moment a bomb from the enemy's camp may 
arrive here, and blow you both to bits. Grant's 
shins, no doubt, are safe ; they have seen service, and 
his eyes have learned to take care of themselves ; 
but I doubt if you have learnt to take care of yours, 
Louie — ^your eyes, you know, not your shins !" 

Here Louie directs an angry battery against him 
out of the charming orbs in question, meant to 
wither, but without the smallest result, Digby's 
gaze grows even more indifferent. 

" I was sure of it," says he. *' See what fire you 
are wasting now. Electricity should be stored — not 
thrown away uselessly like that. I say. Grant, Lady 
Belton's looking for you everywhere. Wants you to 
get up a golf round." 

" Rot 1" says Grant. 

"She does, indeed. I came to tell you. She says 
you're the best garden-golfer she knows." 

Grant is distinctly flattered, but still hesitates. 

" She's got it up by now," says he. 

"Not the game I mean," says Digby. "How- 
ever, if you can't go " 

" Oh ! I suppose I had better go and tell her I 
can't play — that I'm engaged," says Grant, rising 
reluctantly. " You," to Louie, " will keep my seat 
till I return." 

" I'll keep it for you," says Digby with great kind- 
ness. 
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" Where is Lady Belton ?" 

" In the round room, I think," says Digby, slip- 
ping on to the rug beside Louie — to the seat that 
Grant has so foolishly forsaken. 

" I don't believe a word of it/* says Miss Chrich- 
ton at once, promptly — angrily. 

"You're the cleverest girl I know," returns Mr. 
Devereux, unabashed. 

"Digby!" with immense indignation. "Do you 
mean to say that Lady Belton never sent for him ?" 

"Is thy servant a liar? Of course she sent for 
him — an hour ago !" 

" Oh ! Infamous ! Yet you told him the set was 
not yet made up." 

" It wasn't then. I like to think it never was-^ 
that it fell through." 

" I wonder," scornfully, " you are not ashamed." 

" So I am. Ashamed of you, sitting here flirting 
with that awful ass !" 

" You shan't turn the tables like that," says she. 
" You shall hear what I think of you." 

" Ah, if I could be sure of that, I would listen." 

" Well, you shall." 

" No, I shall only hear what you say of me." 

" With all your other faults piled on," says she, 
"you are a mass of conceit If you only knew 
what I thought of youl But you never will. I 
couldn't put it all into words. An3rway, in this case 
you have proved yourself disgracefully deceitful. 
And I suppose you will tell me next that Lady 
Belton is not in the round room." 

"My dear girl" — Mr. Devereux looks distinctly 
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distressed — "what do you take me for? Lady 
Belton is at this moment, if I know anything, at the 
very farthest corner of the orchard." 

At this flagrant admission, Miss Chrichton puts on 
— very successfully, it must be admitted — the air 
with which one would regard the most abandoned 
criminal in the world — should one be so unfortunate 
as to meet him. 

"Why have you behaved so abominably?" says 
she. 

Her tone is quite in accordance with the moment. 
It is of the " more in sorrow than in anger" tone. 

" Can you ask me ?" returns the hardened criminal 
briskly. "I was tired of standing. Every seat is 
occupied, as you can see. One catches cold sitting 
on the verdant grass unprotected! There seemed 
but one point left open to me" — he points dramati- 
cally at the rug, on which he is now comfortably 
seated — " one solution of my difficulty. There was 
a seat on this rug, but Grant had possession of it. 

To get rid of Grant You see? Well, I got 

rid of Grant. Of course I know I owe you an 
apology for sending your lover on a wild goose 
chase, but what will you ? One of us was bound to 
go to the wall, and — do you know, I felt at once I 
wasn't going to be the one. Odd, eh ?" 

" Very odd indeed," coldly. 

" You will be able to endure me for a little while, 
I hope ? How comfortable this rug is ! No wonder 
he was reluctant to leave it. He was carrying on a 
very anxious argument with you as I came up, eh ? 
A regular pow-wow, so far as I could judge. Per- 
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haps it would be impossible for me to continue it ? 
If not, it would be a happy arrangement that might 
enable you to miss him less. Can you give me a 
hint as to where he left off?" 

" Left off?" 

"Sounds like garments, doesn't it? But it is 
quite a simple thing to which I allude. I ask you 
to give me the thread of Grant's discourse as he left 
you — the barest thread — in the fond hope that I may 
be able to continue it to the end of the chapter." 

" I doubt if you could," very scornfully. 

" So clever as all that !" He regards her with up- 
lifted brows. "I had no idea Grant was a bom 
genius! His chin," thoughtfully, "does not point 
that way ! However, the eccentricities of the great 
ones of the earth need not necessarily be confined to 
the fact that they like Quaker Oats for breakfast — 
it runs to the features, too. Grant likes Quaker 
Oats, doesn't he? And what was the great Grant 
saying ?" 

" He was saying — ^you may sneer at him if you 
like — ^very few people have all their features perfect. 
You speak of the chin, but — he is not the only one 
who " 

" I hope you are not alluding to my nose," says 
Mr. Devereux anxiously. His nose is a very fine 
specimen of its kind — the sort of nose the Iron Duke 
was popularly supposed to hold in high estimation. 
" But look here, Louie ; better too much nose, you 
know, than too little chin. Well, go on. He was 
sa3dng ?" 

" What I, at all events," with the calmness of con- 
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tempt, " thought clever. He was explaining to me 
most delightfully how nature makes its compensa- 
tions. Equalises one's chances, as it were. As you 
came up he was showing me how, as a rule, all ex- 
tremely clever people are very ugly, and all hand- 
some people mostly fools." 

Digby gives way to sudden and ungovernable 
mirth. It so shakes him that for a moment he can- 
not speak. 

" I fail to see what you are laughing at," says Miss 
Chrichton, with much dignity. 

" What a confounded fool !" he gasps at last 

" He," hotly, " is a very clever man !" 

" Is he ? No doubt, then, it is I who am the ass, 
but I don't think I should have, in my dullest moods, 
made that speech to any girl." 

" What," coldly, " do you mean ?" 

"That it was a downright insult, however you 
take it." 

" Digby !" 

"My dear girl! Come! Satisfy my curiosity, 
Louie. How did you take it ?" 

" Take it ?" 

" Yes. Do you consider yourself, for example, a 
new and burning light, and hideously ugly, or a 
born beauty and an idiot? Take time," quickly, 
seeing her about to explode; "it is a question not 
to be answered in hot haste." 

" Mr. Grant," angrily, " never meant that." 

" My good child, what else did he mean ? Aw- 
fully rude of him, I call it, to put it like that. Well 
— which are you ?" 
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" Oh, don't be stupid," says she pettishly. 

"Pardon me; surely it was he who was stupid, 
your awfully clever man! I should not have 
dreamed of dragging such an argument into sight 
where you were. You, who are not only the clever- 
est, but the loveliest, too.*' 

" Another sneer 1" says she. 

She rises. 

Don't look at me like that," says Devereux. 
It's unfair. Your eyes are like X rays — they go 
positively through me ! I have paid you a compli- 
ment, the genius has paid you an insult, and yet you 
are far angrier with me than you are with him 1" 

"What I dislike about you," says she, with an 
angry frown, " is, that I don't understand you." 

" No ?" says Devereux. " Yet I am the simplest 
creature alive. Nothing complex about me. Not a 
tangle ! As for you " 

"Well" — she is very angry now — "what about 
me ? I can see, in spite of all your sophistry, that 
you regard me as" — she stops, and looks at him — 
" well," defiantly, " as what ?" 

He gives her a most reproachful glance, and then : 



** As fair Dorothea, sent from heaven. 
To add more wonders to the seven. 
And glad each eye and ear. 
Crown of her sex " 

His quotation comes to a somewhat untimely end. 
Miss Chrichton, turning, walks rapidly away. 
Digby follows her. 

" Didn't you like it ? I got it up specially for you. 
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I must say I think you are very ungrateful. I say, 
Louie, wait a moment, and we will go in search of 
him together." 

Miss Chrichton would no doubt have given him 
the refusal that he most certainly deserves, but that 
at this moment they come to a great block composed 
of many of the guests. Old Mr. Merton, who is 
out on one of his rare trips to-day, and Miss La 
Forza, guarding the outskirts, take their attention. 
Miss La Forza is an elderly person, tall and gaunt, 
who affects young garments, and a face so done up 
with the usual blue stuff as to be almost unrecog- 
nisable. She is, indeed, in all respects, what one 
would expect Miss Johns's aunt to be. There is, too, 
a flatness about her features that gives one pause. 

" What's the matter with Miss La Forza's face ?" 
says Digby, in a low tone, as they are waiting to go 
by the crowd. " Looks as if someone had sat upon 
her in her early years, or as if something before 
those early years had been left out. Yet I've counted 
up her features, and they are all there ! Only half 
the allowance of nose, certainly, and too much to 
the lips, but no doubt Mother Nature — you've just 
had a lesson about her from Grant — goes on a bend 
sometimes. Come on, there's an opening here — 
for a poor young man !" 

This bank on the top of one of the tennis-courts 
is very crowded. The opening is not so desirable 
as he imagined, and for a moment they wait. Voices 
reach them as they involuntarily for a moment stand 
still. 

" Many girls nowadays are lost to all sort of de- 
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cency. But my sweet Juliana " Miss La Forza 

strikes an arm upon her bosom. " You know my 
niece, I think, Mr. Merton? She is not as other 
girls are " 

" Humph !" growls old Merton. 

" Quite so, quite so," says Miss La Forza. " How 
consoling is your sympathy 1 My Juliana has a 
secret charm, that " 

Old Merton turns upon her. 

"Very secret indeed, ma'am. By all accounts, 
she's kept it secret for thirty years." 

" My dear sir" — Miss La Forza is quivering all 
over with suppressed rage ; her temper, like herself, 
is colossal — ** you make a huge mistake." 
Never make mistakes, ma'am " 
You certainly," angrily, " cannot remember when 
Juliana was born ?" 

"Sorry ma'am, but I'm bound to say I can re- 
member, even as far back as that !" 

Miss La Forza laughs. Her laugh is frightful. 

" My dear sir, we only came here a year ago. 
What can you know of Juliana ?" 

"Had a friend out there — ^Jamaica! Knew all 
about you. Your niece no chicken, ye know 1" 

Miss La Forza collapses, and that rudest of all 
rude men, Mr. Merton, pushes with determination 
through the crowd and disappears. 

He makes a little road for Digby and Miss Chrich- 
ton, which they gladly follow. Doing so, they in- 
voluntarily glance at each other, and as their eyes 
meet, they laugh. 

There is much virtue in a laugh ! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

HOW LOVIC^ TAKES PITY ON A MIDNIGHT MARAUDER, 
AND GIVES HIM A LATE SUPPER. 

The day is done, and the darkness 

Falls from the wings of Night, 
As a feather is wafted downward 

From an eagle in his flight. 

LoviCE, leaning on the old railings of the balcony 
outside the drawing-room windows, finds herself at 
libeity to give her thoughts full play. Digby h:^s 
gone to bed, as indeed has every other creature in 
the house. Twelve o'clock has rung out from the 
belfry tower full five minutes ago, but Lovicc, with a 
sense of depression on her, very new to her, and 
therefore harder to fight, has shrunk with abhorrence 
from the thought of rest and sleep. Sleep 1 That 
kindly guest is not likely to visit her to-night. 

The little shock she had received when she saw 
Lambert so unmistakeably intimate with Miss Johns, 
after his abrupt departure from her, has not quite 
subsided. Why did he elect to be so openly friendly 
with Miss Johns after all he had said to her, Lovicc ? 

Did it, could it mean that he Oh, no, that 

would be too treacherous a part to play, and one so 
very rarely successful. 

She had left the Castle, her mind in a strange dis- 
turbance, and she had told herself then that she had 
been mad when she consented to a private engage- 
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ment ; that her people had been quite right, after all, 
when they were angry with her about it. And now 
-—even now, in this soft calm of moonlight — ^if her 
mood has softened somewhat, she still feels a little 
crushed, a little uncertain, a little sore at heart. 

Her faith in him, however, splendid in its folly, 
has returned to her once more ; soiled, fouled a little, 
but still here. He had meant nothing. He was 
true to her — her only. It is she, who, in her thoughts, 
is always false to him! She sighs, and with her 
hands clenched upon the bars of the balcony, leans 
back until her slender figure is almost strained. 

No ! She will think no more to-night. She will 
go to bed and sleep ! She is sleepy, after all ! She 
leans over the balcony again, and looks with a little 
tremulous laugh up to the lovely moon. Her lips 
part. 

O Night I 

Be thou more warm, more kind than was the light. 

She is turning away, preparing to brave the terrors 
of a sleepless dawn, when something — someone in 
the shrubberies below — catches her attention. 

" Fancy Jim being here at this hour !" she says to 
herself. ** What on earth is the meaning of it ?" 

It seems she is determined to know the mean- 
ing of it at once, as she leans forward and calls 
aloud: 

" Jim ! Is that you ?" 

" Yes," says Jim Butler. 

" Bad boy ! Where have you been at this time of 
night ? Do you know twelve has rung ?" 

" Yes, I know." 
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Butler has drawn near ; he is under the balcony 
now. 

" Well, I suppose I must not persist in asking you 
where you have been ?" 

"You can always ask me anything you like. I 
was at Alford." 

" Alford ! And where are you going now ?" 
Home," says Butler cheerfully. 
Home ! But how ?" She looks puzzled. " Al- 
ford is quite close, and — ^why, you have come quite 
ten miles out of your way." 

"That's nothing. I go many miles out of my 
way every day of my life." 

" But why, Jim ?" 

" To see the house that holds you," simply. 

A slight pause. 

" You must have very little to do," says she at 
last, very sadly, 

" It seems to you like that, of course." 

His voice is even sadder than her own. And 
there is a weariness in it, too, and a way in which 
he holds his left arm that attracts her attention. 

"What's the matter with your arm, Jim?" asks 
she quickly. There is a subdued alarm in her 
tone. " You are hurt You Oh, Jim ! Tell me." 

" It's nothing," says he. There is a fire of joy in 

his eyes now, because of her interest in him. She 

would be grieved, then, if he died? "That new 

brute ! I always said he wasn't worth his oats ; he 

fell just outside the gates of Darn water, and flung 

me. His knees were a bit cut, so I put him up there, 

and walked back." 
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" You walked ten miles ?" A pain is tugging at 
her heart. Would the other have done that ? " And 
with your arm hurting you !" 

"Oh, that's all right," says Jim. "It's a mere 
bruise. And I tell you what; it's the best ending to 
a ten miles* walk I have ever had in my life. I only 
hoped to see the house that held you ; but I have 
seen you !" 

" I don't believe," her tone is a little hurried, as if 
anxious not to seem to have heard his last words, " I 
don't believe you have had any dinner." 

" I had some bread and cheese at Alford 1" 

"Nonsense! That's not dinner! Bread and 
cheese 1 You're starving, Jim ; don't," gaily, " dare 
to deny it I can see it in ' your lean and hungry 
eye' !" 

"So I am," says Jim; then suddenly, almost 
fiercely : " I'm starving always, Lovice, for a kind 
glance — ^a kind word from you. I'm starving always 
for what I shall never get — ^your love !" 

One swift, reproachful glance she gives him, then 
turns as if to leave him. 

" No. Don't go 1" entreats he, catching hastily at 
her sleeve. " It is so seldom I ever see you now — 
alone. And, after all, I'm an older friend than he is. 
Stay a little, Lovice. He couldn't grudge me one 
half-hour out of his many." 

" I don't think, Jim," says she slowly, " you ought 
to make love to me, when you know that — that " 

" I know," interrupting her almost roughly, as if 
to hear the hideous fact put into words is beyond 
his powers of endurance. " And I'm not making love 
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to you, either. My love is made, and finished, 
and done for. It is cast in a mould that will never 
break." 

" Really, Jim," a little angrily, " if you will per- 
sist " 

She is going, beyond doubt, this time. Butler by 
a swift turn gets before her. 

" You said I was starving," says he. " Are you 
going to send me home without a chance of any- 
thing to eat until breakfast comes round again? You 
know that housekeeper of mine is a regular tyrant 
Lovice, you remember the old pantry downstairs, 
where you, and I, and Edie, and Digby, used to hold 
high revels in the dark ages? Isn't it there still? 
and isn't there anything in it to satisfy the cravings 
of a hungry man ? I'm certain there's a cold ham, 
and perhaps a lettuce or two, and some bread and 
butter, and a glass of beer, and " 

"Sybarite!" says she, laughing; and then, as if 
coming to a truer meaning, " Greedy pig !" 

" Oh, I say !" 

" No," gaily. " It was I who said that ! Well ! 
Come !" She looks back at him over her shoulder, 
her finger to her lip. " Follow me. But not a word, 
mind, or we shall rouse the servants." 

On tiptoe they go, taking, indeed, the most un- 
necessary precautions, as the discharge of a dynamite 
bomb alone would have disturbed the blissful slum- 
bers of the two hearty country maids who are sleep- 
ing in this quarter of the house. But the spirit of 
a dear dead day seems to have entered into them. 

The years have rolled away, and once again they are 
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boy and girl together — once again that old sweet 
friendship fills their hearts. How often in the past 
they had crept down here at unearthly hours, some- 
times with the others, sometimes without, trembling 
with a fearful joy lest Lovice's old nurse — a terrible 
disciplinarian — ^should wake and bring them to judge- 
ment! or, grander thought still, pretending to be 
burglars of the blackest type. 

Stopping once in one of the narrow passages lit 
by the glorious moon from an upper window, she 
lays her hand upon his arm, and in a hushed but 
laughter-broken whisper, asks him if he remembers 
that last longing. 

" I feel it again to-night," she says. " I feel per- 
fectly lawless, and in the happiest mood for a good 
bona fide raid of some sort." 

Her mood has indeed changed. The depression 
of half an hour ago has gone, giving place to a light- 
ness of heart to which she has long been a stranger. 
How young she feels again ! How glad ! This in- 
break into her sad solitude has had the effect upon 
her of some sparkling wine. 

They have reached the pantry now, a well-sized 
room, through the large uncurtained window of 
which moonlight, too, is pouring, making it light as 
day. 

" It seems almost a shame to light this silly lamp," 
says Lovice, " but I suppose we can't quite do with- 
out it. Oh, how warm it is! Throw open that 
window, Jim, whilst I make you a feast. How sweet 
that air is — ^how it rushes in ! Now," saucily, " I am 

going to make you greedier than ever. A fig for 
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your cold ham and a lettuce. Here is good roast 
fowl to supplement them, and the remains — cer- 
tainly," gazing into the dish ruefully, "the some- 
what ghastly remains of a plum tart." 

Not even love can kill the appetite of youth, and 
Mr. Butler, though he would have scorned the idea 
of being hungry half an hour ago, melts at the sight 
of the good roast fowl, and makes a most excellent 
supper. Such a happy supper, too ; all through it 
runs the music of the voice he Idves best on earth ; 
and there across the table, with the soft pink shade 
of the lamp falling on her beautiful neck, and on the 
slender arms, naked to the elbow, is the owner of 
that voice. 

For Lovice, too, the hour is one of unsubdued 
delight A splendid relaxation from the vague fears 
and depressions that for weeks have crowded out 
the naturally happy spirit of her temperament. 

A little forlorn, in spite of her determination to 
think the best of her life, she had been about to go 
to bed, when Jim came. And now it seems to her 
that night was never made for sleep — rather for 
laughter. 

Sleep we must, but when to slumber? 

Every hour's too fair to choose it. 
Mom of gold, and eve of umber, 

Silver night — ah, who would lose it ? 
Honey's hid in every flower, 
Joy in every sweet, sweet hour. 

"It seems like long ago, Jim, doesn't it?" says 

she, leaning on her arms, and smiling at him across 

the table. 
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" Just like it," says poor Butler, stifling a sigh. 

" You remember how we used to come down here 
long ago ? And how we used to call it the infernal 
regions, and how," rippling over with laughter, " we 
used to think ourselves so delightfully, so extraordi- 
narily wicked for using such a word. * Infernal' was 
an unfeiiling joy to us 1 It made us feel so terribly 
grown-up — so superior. We felt if we once said it 
to nurse, it would reduce her to powder." 

" Do you remember when we painted Mr. Merton's 
white duck black ?" says Jim eagerly. 

" Yes, and his face when he saw it. We were be- 
hind the hay-rick. Oh 1 Jim, what a reprobate you 
were 1" 

" I like that It was you who suggested " 

"Jiml" 

**Well, you aided and abetted, anyway! Have 
one of these pears, they are splendid." 

" Half a one, if you'll share it with me." 

Jim looks at her swiftly. No ! He must not say 
anything of that kind. He dare not spoil this per- 
fect hour. Soon he must leave her whether he will 
or no ; but the present is the present, and it, at least, 
is his 1 

Love in words, therefore, is laid aside — tabooed ; 
though love rides rampant in his heart, and all his 
thoughts are of her. As for hers, through all the 
happy gaiety of this moment, deep down in her 
heart, each thought of hers is Lambert's. 

Poor Jim! This sudden-born happiness in his 
society has only had the effect of making her more 
lenient to the shortcomings of his successful rival. 
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Her mind, even as she talks to Jim, is unconsciously 
running back to Lambert. 

How stupid she had been in her judgment of 
him to-day ! As if he is to speak to no one but her ! 
How trifling ! Of course people will talk — croak- 
ing, silly old people. But what is this to her? 
Often, beyond doubt, he is a little difficult. But he 
is greatly worried at present, and 

Oh, well! when once she is married to him, all 
that will be at an end. She will help him, soothe 
him — make him so happy that he will forget all 
things — even his uncle's unkindness, if that old man 
does not give in. But of course he will ! 

Her heart is highly optimistic to-night. How 
cruel of her even to find fault with him ! No man 
is perfect. And if he has his faults, still the fact 
that she knows — ^she knows he loves her, condones 
everything. 

Through all these thoughts she is chattering gaily 
to Jim. To Jim, who is in the seventh Heaven — who 
is beginning to think there may be a chance for him 
yet : that she will recover from this mad fancy for 
that beast Lambert, and bless him to all eternity by 
accepting him as her husband. 

The light conversation has drifted round to Miss 
Johns. 

" I can stand a lot as a rule," says Butler, who is 
now trifling delicately with some preserved ginger 
unearthed from a brown jar, " but I confess I can't 
stand her." 

" Oh, I dare say she's all right." Miss Devereux 

is trying to be impartial. " Of course she is vulgar 
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and hideous, but I never heard she had any distinct 
fault" 

" There's a good deal of the ' faint praise' about 
this speech, isn't there? What crime could come 
up to the defects you've mentioned ?" 

At this moment, a shadow falls into the room — 
the shadow of some one standing just outside the 
open window. The lighted lamp upon the table 
destroys this shadow for the two inside, leaving them 
ignorant of it 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A THIRD PERSON INTERVENES, AND ARRANGES MATTERS 

TO SUIT HIMSELF. 

"Oh! Come now, Jim, you mustn't grow cen- 
sorious !" 

" Censorious ! Fm not that, anyway. I dare say 
she is a very good girl in her own way, but " 

"Oh! That's fatal!" Lovice smiles maliciously. 
" Worse than all the * faint praise' I uttered. I do 
hope, Jim," glancing at him with distinct provocation 
from under her heavily-fringed lids, " you don't call 
me a good girl !" 

It is a little imprudent ! Jim — so long unhappy — 
just now in a paroxysm of belief in his own power 
to win her yet, rises abruptly. Seeing him coming, 
she rises, too. 

" No, no !" cries she hurriedly ; but too late 1 He 
has caught her hands, in spite of her efforts to pre- 
vent him, and is on his knees now, kissing them, 
rapturously — madly. 

Had the figure at the window hoped — ^waited for 
this moment ? Certainly it is at this particular mo- 
ment that Lambert springs into the room through 
the open window. It is a thoroughly dramatic entry, 
as he congratulates himself afterwards, and having 
waited a little to give it effect, he advances straight 

to Lovice. 
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Butler is on his feet by this time, of course, but it 
would be useless to say both he and Lovice were not 
distinctly disconcerted — Lovice, however, the least 
of the two. 

" You, Godfrey, at this hour !" she says. Already 
she feels inclined to laugh at the absurd affair. He 
will understand ; but she must not give poor Jim 
away, she 

" At this hour. Yes !" 

His tone is curious. It conveys a suggestion that 
might or might not be an insult — an insult both to 
her and Butler. The latter takes an angry step for- 
ward. 

" How the devil are you here at this hour ?" de- 
mands he. 

Lambert regards him slowly. 

" I wish to speak to Miss Devereux," says he. His 
tone is quite calm. 

" Alone 1 I shall not permit it," says Butler 
fiercely. 

" No ? And why ?" Lambert, with a cruel smile, 
turns to Lovice. " Can you tell me why ? Is he, 
indeed — as I have often thought — ^your keeper ?" 

Lovice shrinks a little, and Jim, seeing it, bursts 
out: 

" What a foul beast you are ! Another word like 
that, and 111 break every bone in your body." 

*' Jim !" says Miss Devereux. She has not moved, 

but her voice rings out; and her faithful servitor 

hearing it, stands still. " Gro !" says she, " Godfrey is 

bent on making me a scene, and " 

" And therefore ?" fiercely. 
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" Go," calmly. " I refuse to let you hear it Go, 
dear Jim." 

" But " His tone is what he fondly believes 

to be a whisper, and, indeed, an ordinary person 
might not have heard it, but " lovers* ears are sharp 
to hear," and Lambert is conscious of every word, 
to his increasing rage and despair. If he cannot 
have her, why must another? — above all Butler. 
He has always been extraordinarily jealous of 
Butler ! 

" But to leave you alone with him at this hour I" 

Miss Devereux laughs. How stupid he is 1 And 
why doesn't he go away, and let her explain to 
Godfrey ? 

" I have been here alone with you, haven't I ?** 
says she. " Do you think," with a splendid glance 
at Lambert, '^ that I am afraid of being alone with 
anybody ?" 

" Still " Butler shows signs of rebellion. 

" Go," says she in a low but imperious tone. It is 
a tone not to be disobeyed. Butler, with a swift 
glance at her, turns and leaves the room. 

Lovice makes a little gesture as she faces Lam- 
bert Her eyes are blazing — that last reproachful 
glance of Jim's has seared her heart. 

" Well !" she says coldly, curtly. 

" Let us have the truth," says he. 

" The truth ! You see it. Mr. Butler happened 
to come here, cold and hungr y " 

" Happened." 

" Certainly," haughtily. " Do you suppose it was 

premeditated? You do not know — Mr. Butler/' 
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Was she going to say " me" ? " And of course, I 
was only too glad to give so old a friend some 
supper." 

" Does supper," with a cold sneer, " include pas- 
sionate vows of adoration ?" 

" Oh !" she stamps her foot. " Godfrey ! What a 
way to put it ! As if you don't know that I love 
you, and you only. And, if, indeed, poor old Jim 
does sometimes go a little farther than " 

" I know this," stolidly, " that he was at your feet 
when I arrived, that you were listening to him — 
that " 

*' No," with a sharp frown. " I was not listening. 
To you I listen only. But you are always unjust 
You," her nostrils dilating, " may do what you 
please, it seems, but I may do nothing ! You object 
to our engagement being made public — ^you object 
to my friendship with those I have known all my 
life. You object — ^to everything, it seems to me." 

"I object," immoveably, "to your levity with 
Butler." 

" Levity !" 

She starts as if stabbed, and leans heavily against 
the table. The pale pink of the lamp-shade seems 
now to accentuate the pallor of her face, to mark 
the flashing of her dark-grey eyes, the tender gleams 
that play upon her glorious chestnut hair. " How 
dare you speak to me like that, Godfrey ?" 

" It is you who dare," He is pale, but there is 

dogged resolution in his whole air. This opportunity 

for breaking with her coming so unexpectedly — so 

opportunely, he is determined not to neglect. What 
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strange chance led him here to-night — to give him 
back his freedom? "Do you think I have been 
blind all this time ? I believe — I have believed for 
weeks — that you are encouraging Butler." 

Her eyes seem to pierce to his very heart For a 
minute she is silent, then : 

" You never for one moment believed that," says 
she steadily. 

" You deny it, of course." 

" I deny nothing. It is not worth denial." 

" Look here," says he roughly. " What I see is 
good enough for me. The hour now," pulling out 
his watch with a hand that is very unsteady in spite 
of himself, " is a quarter to one. I ask you if that 
is a proper hour for you to be found alone in a house 
where every soul is asleep, with a man notoriously 
in love with you." 

" You must be mad to take this tone with me," 
says the girl, her breath coming painfully through 
her parted lips. " You know, you do know, that I 
am as safe with Jim at this hour as at any other ; or 
under any circumstances, and that he is to me only 
a dear and valued friend — an old playmate." 

" And— an old lover !" 

" These incessant insults grow monotonous," says 
she coldly. " What do they all lead to ?" 

" What I am afraid you will regard as a final one." 

" If final, it will be welcome." 

"Ah I You make it easier to me. I regret to 
say I should shrink from taking as my wife one who 
sees no impropriety in seeing and having other lovers 
at her feet" 
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" You mean ?" She is leaning heavily against 

the table now. Her eyes are afire ! Every drop of 
blood has drained slowly from her face. 

" That I must reluctantly regard our engagement 
at an end." 

Dead silence. 

" It is well," says she at last Her tone, if low, is 
quite even — ^her eyes have not fallen from his face, 
though his have long since sought the ground. " Of 
course," slowly, " there is a reason for all this." 

" I have told you the reason," his voice is husky. 
" I will have no rival. That you prefer Butler seems 
likely enough ; and his infatuation for you is open 
talk. Besides," here he makes an irretrievable mis- 
take, " I am poor, and he is rich," 

A pale smile curls her lips. 

" And she is rich, and I am poor." 

" What do you mean ?" violently. 

"Oh!" She raises her hand with an ineffable 
gesture of disdain. " No more !" 

" I insist on your explaining," cries he, and the 
knowledge that he is blustering adds to the coarse- 
ness of his manner. 

Lovice looks at him, and for the first time notices 
he is in full evening dress. A sudden revelation 
comes to her. She draws nearer, 

" How is it you are here to-night, and at this hour ? 
Ah !" vehemently. " Not a word. I know ! You 
have just come from her. You," the eternal feminine 
coming to the front, " have been dining with that 
hideous woman for whom you have slighted me — me 
— only this afternoon ! You have been longing for 
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her money; been looking for an excuse to break 
with me, and to-night, here" — she pauses as if to gain 
breath, and with it gains, too, a touch of immeasu- 
rable contempt, "you have found it ! Oh ! traitor !" 
her voice rings sharply ; then all at once sinks to a 
mere whisper, as if to herself she says, " Oh ! fool !" 

"I shall expect you, of course, to misjudge me." 
Beads of perspiration are standing out upon his fore- 
head. How beautiful she is in her scorn and indig- 
nation ! " But if anyone heard my explanation of 
to-night's ^" 

" Is that a threat ?" 

" Certainly not," with confusion. In reality it had 
been. To silence her as to his part had been on his 
mind. " I mean that Butler " 

" Do not speak of him ; I shall not allow it." The 
red blood flies into her face again. " He, indeed, is 
a man. No ! I will not listen ! Go away !. Go away 
at once ! Your very presence offends me." 

"You send me away?" His voice is strange. 
Once again his love for her — which, indeed, is the 
one, and only lasting one of his life — threatens to 
dominate even his desire for wealth and luxury. Had 
she softened then, things might have been different 
— the old state of affairs renewed again, for the time 
being, at all events. But Lovice, with a heart half 
maddened by insult and misery, knows no relenting. 

" Yes ; to her. If, indeed, she requires my send- 
ing ; if she is not already yours." 

" She is nothing to me. Nothing. I swear it !" 

" She will be !" Then, with an imperious gesture 
of her heady " I wish to be alone." 
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HOW MONEY PROVES STRONGER THAN LOVE, AND OLD 
FRIENDS BETTER THAN NEW. 

The night had been a sleepless one for Lovice, but 
with the dawning of the day came, too, the dawn of 
hope. That last night's terrible scene seemed less 
terrible, and by degrees reformed itself into merely 
" another quarrel ;" a worse one than usual, a cruel 
one, of which the memory would never be quite ob- 
literated from either of their minds, but one not 
irremediable. How could any quarrel between her 
and Godfrey be that, seeing how they love each 
other? Yes, yes. She presses her hand against 
her breast ; this is but one of their many quarrels. 

In truth, many quarrels have, with singular per- 
sistency, adorned both his courtship of her and their 
short engagement 

One should not say unkind things, of course ; but 
lovers' quarrels always end in love, and — and of 
course he had not meant all he said. For the matter 
of that, she had not meant all she said — not one 
single unkind thing ; and no doubt he is at this mo- 
ment quite as unhappy as she is. 

Oh ! A heavy sigh of gratitude breaks from her. 
How good of Mrs. Chrichton to be giving that bi- 
cycle tournament to-day ! How good of Digby for 
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having led her into these up-to-date ways ! Really, 
Digby ought to get the Victoria medal or something 
for emancipating Mrs. Chrichton, who has grown 
quite modern — perhaps quite too modern of late. So 
modern, indeed, that if not soon and very sharply 
handicapped, she will be going about Orleyshire, 
advocating all sorts of improvements of the most 
impossible. One can be too clever, and Digby cer- 
tainly seems to have a very uncomfortable future in 
store for him. 

At Mrs. Chrichton's she will surely see Godfrey 
to-day, and there can bring things back to their old 
happy point. Or rather, he can do it. But men are 
very stupid — ^and — well! She will certainly throw 
no difficulties in the way, beyond a little seriousness 
at first. That will be due to her own self-respect. 
It would never do to let him think she was anxious 
to make it up with him. Afterwards 

She laughs ! Oh ! afterwards, when things are 
arranged, she will confess her trepidations, her fears, 
her regrets. But not now. Now would be fatal! 
And yet, if you come to think of it, what does it all 
amount to? Only a little touch of jealousy, and 
some temper. Jealousy on his part, and all about 
poor old Jim. Nothing but jealousy — jealousy spells 
love — and as for the touch of temper 

Well — well — well! People are not immaculate. 

If he has a temper, so has every one of us, and she 

is prepared to meet that. Edie is always talking of 

their incessant fights, but Edie knows nothing, and 

she, Lovice, will take care to prevent such silly 

affairs for the future. It is a woman's part to keep 
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the peace — ^to smooth matters down ; and when one 
knows that one is loved, that should be an easy 
task. 

Her thoughts are still running in this groove, as, 
standing on the edge of the lawn, where the ladies' 
races are now being run — Louie Chrichton coming 
in an easy first — she finds Lambert beside her. His 
face is very pale, his eyes somewhat unsteady ; he 
has all the air of one who, if doggedly determined, 
is distinctly ill at ease. 

"I must speak to you !" 

His tone is harsh — strained. It is peremptory be- 
yond the bounds of courtesy, but one can see that 
some inward agitation has led him to it. 

Ah ! he is sorry about it all. " Out with himself," 
as the children say. ** He wants to make it up with 
me," Lovice tells herself, a sharp almost painful pang 
of hope lifting the weight that, in spite of all her own 
reasonings, is crushing her heart. " Yes, he wants 
to make up our absurd quarrel, but not to abase him- 
self too much !" A little happy, silent laugh shakes 
her, but no suspicion of it shows upon her face. 
That, indeed, has taken a cold and haughty expres- 
sion, and there is open hauteur in the gesture with 
which she lets him know that, though reluctant, she 
will still consent to hear him. 

" Not here ; somewhere out of this." His tone is 
rough with some hidden emotion. " I must see you 
alone." 

" The necessity ?" He makes her no reply ; it is 

indeed as if he cannot, and after a moment she says 
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slowly: "If you desire it so much, I will go with 
you as iar as the beeches." 

The beeches, a clunip of trees, lie to her right, 
and with that song of coming joy, of reconciliation, 
still lifHng her heart, she goes with him along the 
narrow earthen path that leads to them. Not once 
all this time has a suspicion of the truth crossed her 
inind ; not once has she dreamt of anything but love 
renewed ; not once, however, has she looked at him. 
But now they have reached the silent, shady glade 
where the five beeches stand, and waiting for him to 
speak, and finding he does not, all at once she lifts 
her eyes to his face, and all at once she knows 1 

It is the end — the end ! She feels her face whiten, 
grow older, and then suddenly comes a grip upon 
her heart, so unexpected, so sharp in its actual physi- 
cal pain, that she could have screamed aloud. Then, 
swiftly as it came, it goes. It is over, and the inex- 
pressible relief brings a warm flood of colour to her 
face, that conceals the condemnatory pallor of a 
while ago. With this dyeing of her all too traitor- 
ous hce, comes a revival of her courage and her 
pride. 

She takes a step nearer to him. 

" Say it," she says, in cold, contemptuous toi 

"Say it? Say what?" 

He starts as if she bad struck him. Her i 
had been as potent aa her touch ; 
him. That cold, unloving voice! 
alone in all the world has power to 9 

" Lovice " 

She makes a &int but h 
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** Say what is in your mind, what you have brought 
me to this place to hear." 

He had taken a step forward, but now draws back 
sullenly. Her repulse has raised all the devils in his 
nature. 

" My object in bringing you here is to tell you that 
I am tired of this sort of thing, of this incessant war- 
fare between us. Last night's extraordinary scene 
with Butler I could have condoned. He, after all," 
with a touch of insolence towards Butler not to be 
repressed, " is only a fool, when all is told ! but you 
— last night told me you cared nothing for me. And 
last night " He stops for a moment as if chok- 
ing. " You gave me my liberty." 

" Your liberty !" 

"And," fiercely, the fierceness bom of such a 
hideous mistake as he has made, "regained your 
own. It was you who did — ^you !" His voice dies 
away, as if his passion being on the wane, he has not 
had strength to catch the remnant and restore it to 
order. " I have taken you at your word," he says 
now, with a frowning calm, " and this morning I pro- 
posed to Miss Johns." 

As if determined to assert himself, to show him- 
self not ashamed of his miserable policy, he compels 
himself to lift his head and look at her. Their eyes 
meet, and never perhaps in all his future walks through 
life will he see again so beautiful a face, or one so 
madly to .be desired, as hers is now, with this new 
proud defiance of him, this splendid contempt of him 
writ large upon it. 

You were in great haste to bum your boats," she 
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says slowly. And seeing he would have answered, 
she forbids him. "No. No apologies; indeed," 
smiling — Heaven alone knows what that smile cost 
her ! — " I deserve none. I " she pauses — hesi- 
tates — but swiftly comes to a resolution. She will 
say it. And Jim. She can trust him, surely ! And 
yet. Oh, Heaven ! Can she trust anyone now ? But 
Jim. Yes ! Jim is safe. Jim will not betray her ! 

" You ?" he is questioning her — her hesitation has 
been too long for him. 

" I, too, have burned my boats. Burned them," 
slowly, deliberately, " perhaps an hour earlier than 
you burned yours. Jim breakfasted with us !" 

Lambert's face is now ghastly. He takes a step 
towards her. 

" You mean ?" 

She laughs with admirable gaiety. 

"Do you still care? So much as that?" She 
laughs again. This laugh brings tears to her eyes. 
Not tears to weep with, but tears born of wounded 
self-love — of passionate despair — of something akin 
to revenge. " Ah ! That is foolish," she says, " con- 
sidering all things." 

" You mean ?" he reiterates hoarsely. 

" That this morning I accepted Jim." 

She tells the lie quite calmly — all feelings seem 
dead within her, save outraged pride and affection. 

"You," choking, "are going to be married to 
him ?" 

" In," sweetly, " the autumn, we think." 

That "we" maddens him past endurance. He 

turns upon her with a devilish insolence in his eyes. 
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" A wise precaution." 

" Precaution ?" 

" When one remembers the sentimental details of 
last night. Those known !" 

A slight but terrible pause, and then 

" A last insult," she says, her white, white lips — 
so cruelly white — ^parted in a curious smile. "I 
shall treasure it. I shall," slowly, " keep it carefully 
in my mind as my last memory of you." 

For a brief moment she has the satisfaction — if she 
cares to have it — of seeing his face grow livid — of 
getting a small glimpse of the agony he is enduring 
in thus wilfully resigning her ; then she finds she is 
walking with feverish haste, and mad despair and 
grief, back again to the lawn over the path, that only 
a little while ago she had followed with hope high 
throbbing in her heart. 

Once gaining a comer, a shelter, she pauses, 
she hesitates, looks behind her. For one mad 
moment it comes to her to go back ; to cry aloud 
to him; to entreat him to let all this hideous 
thing go by them. To be as they had been to each 
other! only yesterday! Dear Heaven! is it only 
yesterday ? 

But, then, she knows it is impossible. That old, 
wild, sweet dream is dead — quite dead ! and there 
is only one thing now left to her to do. To find 
Jim. 

But not with this &ce. She cannot cross all those 

people beyond with misery writ so large upon it. 

She pulls herself together with a desperate effort, 

and goes on. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

HOW LOVICE FIGHTS WITH DESPAIR, AND BY A FEW 
WORDS ALTERS THE COURSE OF HER LIFE. 

She goes on, with a word or two here and there to 
the friends she meets, who tell themselves how ex- 
traordinarily well she is looking to-day, and how 
beautiful ; with that strange deep light in her eyes. 

On — always on, with the light and springy step 
that Lambert, watching her from the distance with a 
very hell of despair in his heart, has grown to learn 
and love ; to look upon as belonging to her alone, 
and so to him ! Her face is hidden from his gaze, 
yet could he have seen it, it would have given him 
small comfort. It is smiling, glad ; the face of one 
with whom all the world goes well. 

The God who rules us all alone knows how she 
does it. How she walks through all these people, 
her lovely head erect, her muscles perfectly con- 
trolled, whilst great pangs of anguish are tearing at 
her tender heart. The heart that is crying aloud : 

" He loves me ! He loves me, and me only, and 
yet, because she has money, he gives me up !" 

This sad hymn of love rejected goes with her, as 
she, with many obstacles to be overcome, goes 
straight to where she now at last sees Butler, talking 
in a dull sort of way to Louie Chrichton and some 
others. 
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" I am so bored," she whispers to him in a low 
tone, and with the prettiest smile. " Will you take 
me somewhere " 

'* Anywhere !" 

He has turned at once, his face lighting. 

" Where we can be " 

" Lovice !" 

"Alone! Yes." 

She laughs softly, yet there is something in this 
strange mirth of hers, something, too, in the extraor- 
dinary brilliance of her eyes that might have deceived 
most people, but conveys to this most faithful lover 
a hint of some hidden disturbance in the breast of 
the one beloved. 

*' Come," he says shortly, leading the way to the 
balcony, and from that to the now silent and deserted 
library ; a touch of cynical humour swelling within 
her as she remembers the last scene with Godfrey, 

and this How curiously alike in the beginning ! 

Alike but for one small point ; Godfrey had asked 
her for an interview, she has asked Jim. And the 
end — ah! that will be curiously unlike. She puts 
her hand hurriedly to her throat. This wretched 
throbbing. How it hurts 1 

Inside Jim turns to her. 

" What is it, Lovice ?" 

"A mere trifle." She is smiling still, but her 
breath is coming with some difficulty now. " Cap- 
tain Lambert has ended his engagement with me, 
and " 

"What?" 
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" I have told you." 

" You," eagerly, " have sent him about his busi- 
ness, then ?" 

" No ; he," laughing in a breathless sort of way, 
" has sent me about mine." 

" You are mad," striding towards her. 

" I am not, indeed, unless what I have got to tell 
you still proves me so. When he — ^he," a little 
wildly, " threw me over, I told him I had accepted 
you this morning. There, Jim, it is said! You 
know it now; and — and I am sure you'll see me 
through. You won't tell him that I lied !" 

Suddenly she flings herself into an old oak chair 
near a table, and letting her arms drop on the table, 
hides her face on them. Shame has covered her. 

" My God ! What a thing to say to me !" says he. 
" Lovice !" 

" Oh, yes ! I knew you wouldn't tell," says she, 
lifting her head wearily. " It arose out of last night, 
Jim. He saw us having our supper together. Oh, 
Jim ! was there any harm in that ? But he — ah, it 

was only a pretext, I think But anyway, it is 

all over. He is going to marry Miss Johns ! Of 
course he is very poor, and his uncle " 

" He is a devil, if ever there was one," says Jim, 
pale with passion. 

"We won't talk of him any more," says she 

eagerly ; " never again. Jim, we'll make a compact 

over that — he — and — about what I've said to you. 

It was an unwarrantable liberty to take with you, 

Jim, wasn't it ? It," feverishly, " was an abominable 

thing to do, but — ^you can get out of it later on. We 
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can easily find a way. If," panting, " you will only 
consent to tell people we are engaged for just a little 
while, it will be all right. You will help me out of 
this, Jim, won't you ? I — " she struggles with her- 
self — "I had no one I could trust but you; and," 
with a most cruel attempt at a smile, " it seems quite 
the simplest thing, nowadays, to get out of an en- 
gagement You can get out of this one." 

" Get out of it !" stammers Jim. 

" Yes, after a little while. I know it is horrid for 

you. But — ^but when he " her lips grow livid. 

" Then," faintly, " then, Jim," tremulously now, " I 
have saved my own pride at the expense of yours. 
That's all an old friend gains by being an old friend. 
But you can let this force go on for a little while, for 
a month or two " 

" Look here," says Butler suddenly, " let me un- 
derstand all. Your engagement with Lambert is at 
an end. Is that right ?" 

She nods her head. 

" And you have told him you are engaged to me. 
Is that right ?" 

"Ah, yes, Jim." 

" And now you speak as if I should want to get 
out of an engagement with you. With you ! No ! 
That's not right at all events, Lovice. If — if you 
think you could be anyway happy with me ; if you 
will do me the honour of accepting me, I shall, be- 
lieve me, count myself the happiest man on earth." 

" What !" she frowns, and then breaks into a low, 

but cynical laugh. " You still desire to marry me, 

the rejected ?" 
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"Why hurt yourself like that?" gently. "Be- 
cause a — a man," stumbling considerably over the 
word, " beneath your notice, fails to understand your 
charm, does that make your charm less ? I have 
told you I shall feel not only honoured, but grateful, 
if you will have me." 

" Well." She holds out to him her hand. He 
grasps it eagerly. 

" You mean it ?" 

"I mean," steadily, "that I will be your wife. 
But," she pauses as if suffocating, " no more. No 
more. I do not love you, Jim. I love nobody. I 
shall," mournfully, " never again love anyone. Do 
I make it clear to you ? Will you still marry me ?" 

" I take the risk," sturdily. " The day looks black 
to you now, but there is always the morrow." 

" Why, so there is," says she, rallying to a sudden 
gaiety. " What a special pleader you are, Jim ! A 
sort of gentle Jesuit — ^preaching that even out of evil 
good may come. Who would have thought it of 
you? Well, but listen, Jim! There are," leaning 
eagerly towards him, " small matters yet to be ar- 
ranged, our conspiracy needs thought. For ex- 
ample," with a forced little laugh. "You are to 
remember that it was this morning you asked me to 
marry you, not this afternoon. Not just now. Let 
us have no flaw in your pretty story. Oh !" breaking 
off suddenly, and turning upon him fiercely, " what 
a liar I am, Jim ! A liar ! Aren't you afraid to 
marry me ? Afraid that I will drag you down with 
me into misery and despair ?" 

"I am only afraid," very sadly, "that you will 
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never marry me. That you will repent of this day's 
work. That you will wake to-morrow, and give me 
my dismissal." 

" I shall not do that. What ! give up one so neces- 
sary to my amour propre as you are ?'* She laughs 
heartlessly, and then suddenly, "Oh, Jim, what a 
beast I am !" And then again, without a word of 
warning, she breaks into a passion of tears. Sharp, 
swift, blighting as a March storm, and as soon over. 

" You are upset, my darling ; come and rest here," 
says Jim, with infinite tenderness. 

" Rest ! Rest ! And with you, now that he 

Oh !" there is a rage of scorn in her voice. Invol- 
untarily she lifts her eyes, and looks through the 
open window; her gaze falls upon that very spot, 
where he — Lambert — had but just now passed out 
of her life for ever. " How I hate him — hate him !" 
she whispers half audibly, the words coming through 
her clenched teeth. The slender body seems shaken 
with the burden of her wrath ; and then all at once 
she sways, crushing a hand sharply against her side. 
What is it? What does it mean? Again that 
strange pain has caught her in its grasp; that rush- 
ing, that roar as of many waters in her brain. For 
a moment only. Such a moment ! Now it is gone ! 

She had reeled backwards, and but for the sudden 
grasp of Jim's strong, young, and most willing 
arms, she would have fallen against the mantelpiece. 

Now she is standing erect again, trembling a little, 

with her hand upon his arm, but quite well, and with 

a fresher colour on her face than she had worn during 

this interview that had proved too much for her. 
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" How stupid of me !" she says, smiling, if a little 
faintly. "Jim, help me to keep my last shreds of 
self-respect. Take me home at once, lest such 
another touch of folly should come near me." 

How Lovice gets through the night she never 
knows. Sleep has not helped her. Frightened by 
her sad face, her hopeless thoughts, it had flown 
from her. And now, as when first she went to her 
room, she sits by the window, her eyes wide open, 
listening to the awful silence of the coming dawn. 

Now the silence is broken by faint twitterings and 
cries of drowsy birds, but half awake. Then sweet 
rushing of innumerable wings and voices stirs the 
air, waking to greater beauty the already rosy light- 
ing of the eastern sky. Light grows, and with it 
grows, too, in the heart of Lovice, a sense of fear — 
of misery — of anguish — 3. dread of life, and a desire 
of death. 

Fleet love ! O, sweet love I 

He comes but for this ; 
Greeting and parting, 

A smile and a kiss. 

Perhaps the bitterest pain of all lies in the know- 
ledge that he loves her. There is no doubt in her 
mind about that. She had known always that he 
loved her, and her only, and she knows it now more 
surely than ever. Now — when he has forsaken her. 
Women are never mistaken on that one point, 
though they often pretend to themselves that they 
are. 

Ah ! if only he had been true — if only he had 
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died! Here her heart contracts. Not that No. 
That would mean anguish keener still — a misery 
even still more unsupportable. And yet, if he were 
dead, with no stain of this treachery upon him, with 
memory at least left to her — of his love, his sweet- 
ness, his deamess 

Oh, no ! A thousand times no ! Better endure 
the worst that life can give, than know him blotted 
out from amongst the living. Ah ! if only she could 
die ! There, indeed, would be a happy ending to it 
all — a splendid way out of this sad difficulty. 

Well, it is not so easy to die as one believes it ! 
And yet what is there left to her ? Nothing ! Noth- 
ing! 

There is Jim, of course. Poor, poor Jim ! What 
madness possessed her to accept his proposal ! To 
promise to marry him ! 

She springs wildly to her feet, straining herself to 
her fullest height as one in terror might Must she 
go through with it ? Must she marry Jim ? 

The little paroxysm goes by, and she knows and 
tells herself that marriage with Jim is the best solu- 
tion to the intolerable problem that life has set her 
to work out. 

But oh ! dear Heaven ! the agony of it all — the 
weariness 

And as it is now, so it will be for ever. The 

torture will not decrease. As to-day is, so will the 

morrow be, and so on and on, and no — no change. 

No hope of change, and always with a smiling face 

to challenge the world that will be searching for her 

broken heart. 
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Yes ! even now, with the poor heart bleeding, she 
will have to go amongst them all. To seem her 
usual self; to laugh her usual laugh; to talk the 
usual platitudes. The tyranny of life comes home 
to her forcibly, half maddening her with its inex- 
orable laws — driving her into a sudden rebellion 
against it. 

Why should she be a slave? Why make mad 
pretences at happiness with her heart crushed in by 
grief? The cruelty of itl 

O wherefore should I busk my head ? 

Or wherefore should I kame my hair ? 
For my true love has me forsook. 

And says he'll never love me mair. 

And yet — and yet ! She knows she will go down- 
stairs in a few hours, masking her miserable face in 
an ordinary smile, and with conventional words upon 
her lips. The world is too strong for most people. 

Heavily she watches the opening of this unlonged- 
for day, and as the knowledge grows more sharply 
on her, that it is only the precursor of so many 
others — ^all equally devoid of love, and what goes to 
make life beautiful — ^all equally intolerable in their 
pain — ^their want — her knees tremble beneath her, 
and she sinks to the ground — her forehead against 
the chilling pane of the window. 

Oh ! The infinity of these coming days ! The 
terror of them ! 

For a long time she remains upon her knees, but 
no prayer passes her white lips. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

LADY ROSEMARY GROWS INDIGNANT, AND " SIR DOF- 
FUS" SOMEWHAT IRRELEVANT. 

She had come down to breakfast ten minutes ago, 
filled with a determination to brazen the wretched 
thing out, and tell Digby of her break with Lambert, 
but after this ten minutes' fruitless glancing at him, 
she knows she can never, never tell him ; yet she 
knows, too, that someone must be told, sooner or 
later, and after a struggle with herself, decides on 
going down to The Firs and telling Edie. 

It is quite early still when she comes to the end of 
her walk, and finds Lady Rosemary in the conserva- 
tory in high argument with one of the gardeners 
about a tea rose, that seems to have a degraded fancy 
for green fly. 

"You darling — how lovely of you !" cries she with 
honest delight, catching sight of a very pale Lovice 
in the doorway ; whereon Lovice, taking her cour- 
age in both hands, tells her shortly — even bluntly — 
that her engagement with Captain Lambert is at an 
end — " Good heavens !" excitedly from Lady Rose- 
mary — and that she has promised to marry Jim. 

" Oh, darling !" from Lady Rosemary, with a burst 
of delight. 

Lovice, now it is all over, wonders to herself how 

such a hateful thing can be so easy, after all, to put 
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into words ; with what terror she had approached it, 
and now 

She had put it brusquely, boldly — ^wasting no 
words over it, making not even one explanation, 
though her sister, who is nothing if not trouble- 
somely natural, had hinted largely, with many 
" whys" and " hows." However, the story, bald as 
it is, stands, and Lady Rosemary, who detests Lam- 
bert and loves Jim, receives it with open arms. She 
had made out certainly the story of the late supper 
Lovice had given Jim, and Lambert's arrival on the 
scene ; but as to whether the quarrel ended in Lam- 
bert giving up Lovice, or Lovice casting him off, she 
knows nothing. 

In spite of her joy, that she tries, with very ill- 
success, to keep within decent bounds, she does not 
quite rightly understand how it is between Jim and 
this charming if distinctly untranslatable sister of 
hers, and that detestable Lambert. She cannot deny 
to herself that Lovice is looking wretched, ill and 
white — ^white like a slip of paper! "That beast! 
That beast 1" she whispers to her heart — her lan- 
guage in her own bosom, or even in the bosom of 
her family, leaving a good deal to be desired. 

Lovice, having by her own manner declined not 
only sympathy and congratulation, but even luncheon, 
had gone home again, leaving Lady Rosemary in 
the midst of an immense puzzlement and much green 
fly ; a prey to hopes and fears so complicated, that 
presently she tells herself she won't know where she 
is in another five minutes or so, unless Dolly — who 
is never where he ought to be — comes and helps her 
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to a safe standing-point. A prey, too, to a raging 
anger against Lambert, instinct telling her that it is 
he who has put an end to the engagement — he who 
has brought that pale, heart-broken look into the 
eyes of Lovice. 

She is standing noVv gazing out of that side of the 
conservatory whence the best view of the turn to the 
kennels can be had, hoping to see Sir Adolphus, 
when suddenly that tall, stalwart, good-tempered 
young man opens the door behind her, and strides 
towards her through the flowering shrubs, with all 
the happy leisure that distinguishes his every move- 
ment. 

His unexpected appearance brings to fuller life 
the agitation that for some time has been consuming 
her. 

"Oh, Dolly, Dolly!" cries she, in a tone that, so 
far as intensity goes, might almost be called ago- 
nised. 

"Good gracious! Got another sting?" rushing 
like a kindly giant to the rescue. "Those con- 
founded wasps ! Never knew such a year for them ! 
Where is it, darling ?" 

" I have had a sting, indeed," cries Lady Rose- 
mary tragically, " but not of the sort that you mean. 
Oh, Dolly, did I not always say so ? Have I not 
uttered warnings without number? Have I not 
often told you that the poison of asps lay under his 
tongue ?" 

" Good heavens, Edie I This is the language of 

delirium ! Where are you hurt ?" 

" Ah I never mind my hurt. And for the matter 
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of that, I hardly wonder if I am delirious — when I 
think of it r 

" But, my dearest girl, there are no asps in this 
country," exclaims poor Sir Adolphus, now genuinely 
frightened. " Haven't been popular for years. Last 
one I heard of was — er — ^you know — ^sticking on to 
the neck of some queen or other. Seen the picture, 
haven't you ? They're out of date, anyway. And 
I'm positive there isn't a reptile of any sort round 
here. Asps," with a superior air, " aren't wasps, you 
know, darling." 

" I don't know," sighing deeply. " For one thing, 
there is only the difference of one letter between 
them, and as to your saying there are no reptiles in 
the neighbourhood — ^well, now, listen to this. Dolly, 
what do you think ? It is all over between Lovice 
and Captain Lambert" 

" Eh ? All over ? By Jove ! Well, I'm glad of 
It. Cur of the first water I But how — what ?" 

" Ah, I can't tell you anything. Lovice came here 
about an hour ago, and told me all, and told me 
nothing. You can understand. She was remark- 
ably reticent. I tried my very best to find out, but 
no; she was like a stone wall. Something about 
her giving supper to Jim last night at a late hour, 
and Captain Lambert appearing on the scene, and 
pretending to be jealous. Such nonsense! He 
couldn't have been jealous about Jim; he couldn't 
have been jealous about anybody. I'm sure her 
devotion to that wretch has often made me cry. Oh, 
Dolly, something tells me, though she won't, that 
Captain Lambert has behaved abominably to her." 
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" I can quite believe it," says Sir Adolphus, draw- 
ing up his magnificent figure to its fullest height, 
and frowning. " A damn brute, if ever I saw one. 
Never could stand the cut of his collars. Look 
here" — quite excitedly for him — "where is he? 
You'd like me to kick him, eh ?" 

" Kick him ?*' scornfully. " I wouldn't let you 
touch him with the tongs; and besides, a scandal 
of any sort — ^you can see, it would reflect on Lovice 
— ^would bring it all home to her. As it is, thank 
goodness the county knows nothing positively of an 
engagement between them; and — and besides, Tm 
delighted. A very good riddance of a bad bargain, 
say I." 

" That's all very well for you," says Dolly, with a 
somewhat aggrieved air. " But you've knocked off 
a chance I've l^n looking forward to for months." 

" A chance ?^ 

"Well— the kicking of Lambert!" With a re- 
signed air, he moves away. 

" Oh, don't go yet, Dolly. What an awful hurry 
you are always in !" cries his wife, pursuing him. 
" I haven't told you half my news yet Surely," 
reproachfully, "the horses can wait a little while. 
Do sit down for a moment." 

" Of course. Of course." Sir Adolphus, with a 
secret groan, subsides obediently — heavily — upon the 
slightest, the airiest little Chippendale chair in the 
room, and in a second he and it go crashing to the floor. 

" Oh, Dolly !" cries Lady Rosemary, with a des- 
perate gesture, "I really do think men are the 

stupidest things on earth. The bigger the man, the 
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surer he is to sit on the smallest chair ! Have you 
no knowledge of what might uphold you? Oh! 
my poor Chippendale !" 

"Damn!" says Dolly meekly, now arising from 
the wreck, and hugging his elbow. " I really think, 
Edie," with a painful grimace, " that — ^ oh ! my poor 
husband' would be more in order." 

" But are you hurt ? Dolly, darling, I never 
knew it That beast of a little chair! Is it your 
arm, heart ? Let me rub it for you," taking the hurt 
arm in both her hands, and running her little white 
fingers up and down it — making as much impression 
as a fly might. " I didn't know you were hurt." 

"There! youVe cured me. I don't tliink it is 
vital," says Dolly, who is struggling with laughter. 
" You^really should not rub so hard. You'll injure 
yourself. I had no idea you were so powerful." 

" I don't believe there is a thing the matter with 
you," says his wife indignantly. 

" Well — your news ?" says he. " Your postscript ?" 

" Come and sit here, and I'll tell you. On this 
good, solid Victorian thing, that is warranted to up- 
hold anything — even you !" 

Sir Adolphus laughs, and seating himself on the 
substantial piece of furniture in question, pulls his 
wife on to his knees. 

"Now for the next edition," says he. "Anyone 
else thrown over ?" 

" Someone else taken on ! Just fancy, Dolly I 
Lovice has promised to marry Jim." 

Sir Adolphus stares. 

" One down — t'other come on," mutters he. 
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" How vulgar you can be, Dolly !" Lady Rose- 
mary, with much dignity, makes an attempt to rise, 
but he holds her firmly. 

"No, no. Never meant that. On my honour, 
Edie. What a little firebrand you are! Where 

are you going ? Your skirt will give — ^if you 

There ! Now ; listen. On my honour, I'm delighted. 
Old Jim is about the best fellow I know, and I'm 
glad he's come in first — at last ! He's been gone on 
her for years." 

" Quite devoted !" 

" But, I say ; you won't bolt again, will you ? It's 
a little sudden, eh ?" 

" Well, a little, perhaps. But all's well that ends 
well. And we've often heard of ' The Rebound' ! 
Now we see it." 

" I hope it will be all right," says Sir Adolphus 
doubtfully. 

" Your name," wrathfuUy, " ought to be Thomas. 
Of course it will be all right. Can't you see that 
she has escaped a great peril, and that, in my opinion, 
Jim is the very one of all others to make her 
happy ?" 

Sir Adolphus muses. 

" That's all very well," says he. " Jim is certainly 
one of the best, and likely enough to make any un- 
reasonable woman happy " 

"Dolly!" 

"Well — ^ain't you all unreasonable? The ques- 
tion is, what is her opinion about Jim's qualities as a 
husband ?" 

" Ah ! That I don't know !" Lady Rosemary's 
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charming face takes a troubled pose. " She's very 
difficult, you know ; not a person easy to read. And 
it is all so sudden. Of course she would not have 
agreed to marry Jim unless she liked him — but 
liking is a poor thing when it comes to spending a 
lifetime with somebody. Of course I really know 
nothing. She came in like a whirlwind, and went 
out like one. She seemed to me perfectly indifferent, 
and, at all events, not in the least put out about the 
termination of that silly affair with Captain Lambert. 
Yet, only a few weeks ago, she seemed to me to be 
frantically in love with him." 

" Oh, come ! I say ! ' Frantically in love* hardly 
suits Lovice — eh ? " 

"Do you mean" — Lady Rosemary rises to her 
feet, and strikes an attitude that is almost tragic — 
" that no woman should be frantically in love ?" 

" No woman !" firmly. " Except my wife !" 

Lady Rosemary suppresses the laugh that is so 
evidently expected here. 

" And with whom ?" saucily. 

" Edie — ^you small demon !" He pulls her back to 
his knees. " If I thought you " 

" Oh, look here," remorsefully. " Don't let us be 
stupid. Let us think of Lovice. I am so troubled 
about her — as I was just saying. I believed firmly 
that she was in love with Captain Lambert — horrid 
beast ! — ^and that she had a nature — sensitive, affec- 
tionate, and all that. But I assure you, Dolly, she 
showed no spark of feeling when she told me her 
engagement with him was at an end." 

** Perhaps she was glad of it." 
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''Well," doubtfully, "that might be. But— she 
was very white — strangely white, I thought. Yet 
she laughed when she told me Captain Lambert and 
she were no longer engaged." 

" Lambert's a cad !" says Sir Adolphus, after a long 
minute spent in a struggle with his mind and its 
meaning. 

" You mean ?" 

Naturally she is considerably mystified by this 
somewhat solemn remark. 

" That if she'd given him up, she wouldn*t have 
laughed," says Dolly with a profundity and a truth 
that no one would have expected of him. But some- 
times out of the mouths of sucklings — in this world's 
knowledge — comes great wisdom. Sir Adolphus as 
he produces this bit of wisdom nods emphatically his 
blonde and beautiful head. 

" Ah ! That's true," cries his wife. " I'm afraid — 
I'm afraid, Dolly, that she still loves that odious 
man ; I know I couldn't have laughed if you had 
given me up !" 

"Great chance there was of that," says he. 
Whereupon she nestles her pretty head close against 
his. 

" Baby !" murmurs she. 

It is a term of endearment for him alone — was 
meant as such, but all suddenly it wakes another — 
an even stronger sentiment — ^within her mind. 

" Where is baby ?" cries she. " Good heavens, I 

haven't seen her for half an hour. Ring, Dolly. 

Ring the bell hard. Oh ! that terrible woman, she 

wishes to murder her. Oh! ohl " now in an 
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ecstatic voice. " Don't ring the bell, Dolly. There 
she is, little sweetheart, on the lawn with that in- 
valuable woman. Nurse! nurse!*' calling aloud, 
and waving her hand energetically. "Bring baby 
here." 

" Oh, I dare say !" says Dolly with some disgust 
*' Now that baby is on the scene, I may go. Second 
fiddle, by Jove ! I say, Edie ! I'm going off now to 
give you time for reflection. To make you ashamed 
of yourself, as the woman who so grossly neglected 
her good husband for the sake of a ' mighty atom.' " 

With this and a musical laugh, he takes himself 
out of the room — disregarded by Lady Rosemary, 
who, on the terrace, is holding out her arms to the 
baby, as the nurse approaches. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

MRS. Lambert's third letter, and its conse- 
quences. 

" My dear Godfrey, — 

" It is terrible, but true ! Your uncle is dead ! 
Yes, dead; dear Godfrey. You will be surprised, 
and shocked, no doubt, at these tidings, as I am. It 
was, comparatively speaking, very sudden. He felt 
a chill, dear man, this morning, and though I en- 
couraged him to take extra care of himself, he took 
no heed, and got worse towards the evening. If he 
had only listened to me ! Anyway, he got worse — 
failure of the heart, and death twenty minutes after- 
wards. I was never more surprised in my life than 
when I heard his case was hopeless. Up to the last 
he looked strong. And I am thankful to say, his 
intellect to the last was quite clear ; when I tell you 
that at five-thirty he assured me he had, after all — 
you know he always hated you — left every penny he 
possessed to you, with a view to the old title being 
kept up, I feel sure you will be thankful, too. He 
was, indeed, remarkably clear. As for that design- 
ing young woman — the widow of whom I have been 
writing to you, of late — ^it seems I was a little mis- 
taken about your poor dear uncle's intentions to- 
wards her. There was nothing in them, positively 

nothing, though really events pointed that way ! He 
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has left her nothing. So now, dear boy, you are well 
out of the wood, and can marry whom you choose. 
It is a clear fifteen thousand a year, and not a single 
mortgage on the estate. I should advise a girl with 
a title. * Mr. and Lady Mary Lambert' would sound 
so well. Even an Honourable Matilda would set 
you up in the world's opinion. Think of this. I 
am quite distracted between grief and the terrible 
work that devolves upon the unhappy person who is 
left alone to see to the funeral arrangements of the 
dear dead one ! I can write no more. 

" Your fondly devoted Mother. 

" P.S. — Midnight Even the ready money is yours ! 
Mr. Jones, our lawyer, is in the house now; he 
knows the contents of the will — the one and only 
will that it seems John ever made. I am astonished 
at its contents. There is but the smallest legacy to 
me. Could I have been right about the soundness 
of his memory before he died ? Was his mind so 
clear as I then imagined it ?" 

Fifteen thousand a year and free I Free to marry 
whom he pleases. His mind travels lightly — indif- 
ferently over the fact of his present engagement to 
Miss Johns. That was an idiotic thing — ^well, per- 
haps a diplomatic thing for the hour — not to be taken 
into consideration now. Now, where the happiness 
of his future life is concerned, what the happiness of 
Miss Johns's future life may be is of no consequence 
at all. A hideous woman like that would know 
nothing of the finer feelings, or, at all evt 
not. And at all events, she can be 
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If it came to the worst — a breach of promise case 
— any jury who looked at her would let oflF with the 
very slightest indemnity the man who had so wisely 
declined to marry her. A thousand at farthest, and 
what would that be out of the goodly income just 
acquired ? Not, of course, that he would let it come 
into court, anything better than such an expose. 
Lovice might — would certainly object to publicity I 

And so the old man had let the gold go with the 
title after all I After all his many threats ! He had 
felt he could not do otherwise — could not leave the 
good and ancient name to sink into the mire of ob- 
livion for want of money to keep it up. Well, he — 
with a laugh — should be the last to blame him for 
his quixotism, seeing he is the one to benefit by it. 
No need, however, to feel grateful to him. Thank 
goodness for that. To have to be grateful to any 
one is the biggest bore on earth. The money has 
come to him solely because he happens to be the 
rightful heir to the title, not because he is the dead 
man's nephew. There had been no friendship, no 
sympathy, between him and the now dead Sir John ; 
if there had been, he would probably have gone 
down long before this to investigate matters — to find 
out whether there was actual danger in his uncle's 
attentions to that widow ! 

Here, a thought coming to him, he stops short 
and swears aloud coarsely and vehemently : 

Why could not that old idiot have died a week 

sooner ? One week would have made all the diflFer- 

ence; would have left clear the road for him to 

marry Lovice. Now ! 
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Now he has placed himself in a position to get 
out of which will take all his powers of diplomacy. 
He has offended Lovice — finally broken with her. 
Has, indeed, engaged himself to Miss Johns ! 

As for that last ! But Lovice — now he will be com- 
pelled to eat humble pie for her ! To apologise — to 
know himself at a disadvantage, to place himself 
abjectly at her feet before gaining the absolution that 
he knows he must have if life is to mean anything 
to him. Again — once again, he must, on his bended 
knees, compel her to renew her engagement with 
him. 

And, by Heaven, it shall be a short one this time 
— ^and an open one ! She shall have no reason to 
complain now! Poor darling girl! How cut up 
she had been about their parting ! 

He had, of course, seen through that silly hurry 
of hers in engaging herself to that fool Butler! 
Confound the fellow! What deuced impertinence 
he had to propose to her at all ! Of course, her 
acceptance of him — in view of his (Lambert's) angry 
rejection of her — had been born of pride — ^pride only. 
And by Jove ! a touch of pride adds greatly to the 
charm of the woman one wants to marry. It suits 
Lovice down to the ground. 

Here he goes back to his mother's letter, re-read- 
ing it, and with these delightful, expectant thoughts 
of Lovice still fresh in his mind, he frowns as the 
clearly-written sentences rise before him. " It seems 
I was a little mistaken about your uncle's intentions 
towards her" ; and again : " there was nothing, posi- 
tively nothing, in them !" How lightly she had put 
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it ! — " little mistaken" ! How devilishly easy it had 
seemed to her to do things that could cause to others 
weeks of discomfort — anguish ! His beautiful Lovice, 
for example. How she has suffered ! Ah ! but he 
will make it up to her — will devote his life to her ! — 
and his life ! She will desire nothing more ! 

As for his mother! His brow darkens. By 
Heaven ! she shall be made to know the meaning of 
all this ! With her confounded meddling and lying 
— yes, lying — she has brought matters to this pass ! 
In spite of her last letter, he could swear she had 
written all the earlier letters with a view to detach- 
ing him from Lovice — to decoy him into a marriage 
with Miss Johns — ^the heiress! Well! he can pay 
her off now in her own coin. Evidently, Sir John 
has left her nothing. And if she expects anything 
from him, her son — even the slightest, the smallest 
allowance — she is deucedly mistaken. 

He tears her letter viciously into the smallest 
shreds, then restlessly, impatiently, begins to walk 
up and down the room. 

To see Lovice ! To tell her about it before all the 
world knows ! Two hours more and the County will 
be alive with the news ; some one is sure to tele- 
graph it. He feels he must be the first to tell her — 
to bring the welcome news to Lovice. Standing on 
the threshold of Mr. Merton's house, he takes a step 
forward. By George I how glad she will be to hear 
it ! Yes, he will go to her ! The good news, no 
doubt, will at first upset her, but it will help to 
her forgiving of that late sin of his — that abandon- 
ing her for the golden charm of that undesirable 
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creature who is not fit to name in the same day with 
her. 

He glances at his watch. It is barely eleven. If 
he starts now he will be sure to find her at home. 

The early morning had been sullen, now the rain 
had declared itself. Heavy drops are pattering on 
the broad green leaves of the laurels in tlie shrub- 
beries at Moorlands, and on the garden walks small 
streams are rushing. Lambert, whose hatred of 
damp and discomfort is strong as that of a cat, 
throws off his wet overcoat in the hall, and with a 
curious sense of depression — very foreign to him — 
asks where Miss Devereux is to be found. 

In the small room off the library. And here, 
indeed, presently he does find her, with six little old- 
fashioned cut-glass vases and some delicate flowers 
on the table before her ; evidently making her pretty 
domestic arrangements for the adorning of her 
luncheon-table. She is looking a little taller, a 
little more slender, he tells himself— a great deal 
more beautiful. In the sombre light of the day, the 
rich shading of her chestnut hair looks lovelier than 
usual ; her grey eyes have taken a deeper tint. The 
little air of distinction that is always hers — that 
special air that belongs to her — seems accentuated, 
growing, as it were, more nearly akin to pride. 
There is a touch of depression about her; and one 
can see that her proud, sweet lips have grown 
a little cold and cynical. Ah! she has felt it, 
then. 

There are two doors to the room he enters, one 
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leading to the library, the other to the hall. Coming 
in by the latter, to which she has her back turned, 
Lovice, busy with her flowers, knows nothing of his 
coming, until suddenly she feels his arms round her, 
his lips upon her cheek. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

CAPTAIN LAMBERT PROPOSES AGAIN, AND IS REMINDED 
OF MANY UNPLEASANT FACTS. 

Slowly, very slowly — ^without a suspicion of haste, 
but with a rage of anger blazing in her splendid eyes 
— she turns, freeing herself. 

" Have you gone mad ?" she says. 

Her voice is clear, and terrible in its scorn. 

" My darling ! My beloved !" Cries he vehemently 
— surely. " He is dead. The old man is dead, and 
I am free I" 

" What is that to me ?" 

Her voice is still singularly low and clear. 

"You don't understand!" Lambert grows more 
eager. " He's dead, I tell you," holding out in his 
hand, that is shaking with excitement, the letters he 
received this morning. 

" Well ?" 

"And has left me everything. Ah! can't you 
grasp it yet ? We can be happy, my darling — ^happy 
at last. At last, Lovice." 

" Can we ?" 

A strange smile breaks for a moment on her face, 
then dies. 

" Why do you speak to me like this ? How can 

you take so coldly the news that should be a delight 
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to you as well as to me ? Are not our loves equal ? 
I know," hurriedly — impatiently even, as if he con- 
demns the slight show of resentment — as he regards 
it — on her side, " you are angry with me. You have 
taken badly that slight lapse of mine. But now, 
when I tell you he is dead — you " 

" He ?*' She interrupts him very gently, if with a 
distinct sneer. " And who is he ?" 

" Ah r triumphantly. " I knew you did not under- 
stand. Sir John Lambert — my uncle, died yesterday, 
and I — I now am free. You know what that means." 

" Perfectly. You are now Sir Godfrey Lambert." 
She gives him a courteous, if very barren smile. " I 
offer you my sincerest congratulations." 

"Only that!" He looks at her as if stunned. 
"Good heavens, Lovice, is that all? That I have 
offended you, I know ! But you, too, know — ^you," 
passionately, " must — ^that although" — he wisely re- 
frains from clearer explanations — " I loved you, and 
you only." 

"You think " She turns away with a little 

shrug, and an open intention of going back to the 
decoration of her vases — ^perhaps, in reality, to hide 
her face that now is as white as a sheet of paper. 
" You think you loved me ?" 

In spite of the heart that has betrayed her face, 
her voice still rings clear and indifferent. 

"Think!" exclaims he fiercely. "It is beyond 
speculation — as you — ^you," violently, "should be 
the first to acknowledge. My soul — my very soul 
— is yours to do with as you will." 

" And yesterday ?" Her tone is light ; she is still 
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trifling with the flowers — her face is still hidden from 
him. " Was your soul mine yesterday ?" 

" Always — ^always. Yesterday and always." 

" Oh ! impossible." She has had time to recover, 
and now turns a pale, but perfectly self-possessed and 
very contemptuous face to his. "Yesterday your 
soul was Miss Johns's." 

" Lovice !" 

He lays his hand quickly on her arm. As quickly 
she flings it off. 

"Yesterday, at all events, you were aflianced to 
Miss Johns ! Had your soul," she laughs, " nothing 
to do with that arrangement ?" 

Her laugh, swift and mournful as it is, maddens 
him. 

"I am here to discuss you — ^you and me only." 
He has now taken an air that he fondly, but very 
erroneously, believes to be one of much dignity. 
"You thrust me from you, Lovice, but I trust — I 
hope you will see the truth of all this matter pres- 
ently. You, no doubt, in your girlish folly, would 
have liked us to embark in a penniless, a hopelessly 
foolish career, that could have had no end that would 
not spell disaster. Let that be. I did my best to 
save us both from a future, hard to be contemplated 
but with horror by anyone who was not insane. 
Now I come here to offer you a title and fifteen 
thousand a year. Surely I am the more logical, the 
kinder person of the two. You would have rushed 
into lifelong misery. I hesitated. Evidently my 
hesitation has been treated by you and yours," with 
emphasis — ^he has been uncomfortably conscious of 
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late that the county in the future will not be a 
happy hunting-ground for him — " as a crime. How- 
ever, I am willing to let bygones be bygones": — here 
Miss Devereux's eyes grow dangerous — ** and I tell 
you again it is now in my power to give you a title 
and a very considerable income." 

" No," says Lovice. Her voice is very low now ; 
she is drawing her breath sharply. 

"I tell you it is," says this egoist with an up- 
bounding of his pride. Women, he tells himself, 
are such fools. He must make it clear to her in 
black and white. " Here" — he holds out to her the 
lawyer's letter and telegram he has kept crumpled 
up in his hand — " is the written truth of it. It is in 
my power, I tell you again, to give you all I say." 

" And I," slowly, softly, " tell you it is not." 

" Why ?" excitedly. 

"Because," throwing up her pretty proud head 
with a gesture of unspeakable disdain, " I decline to 
accept them." 

" This is absurd !" he bursts out ; and then, con- 
trolling himself by a strong effort: "Is this your 
revenge, Lovice? Your revenge for refusing to 
hurry you into a marriage that would have meant 
misery to you ?" 

" To you !" 

" Well, let that stand — ^to me also. But a woman 
suffers most in such a menage. Lovice" — he ap- 
proaches her with passionate entreaty in his eyes — 
" I ask you to let all that go by us ; I implore you 
to let it sink into the past, and make it possible for 
us to take up our lives again, fresh, untrammelled, 
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from this moment — ^this moment that sees me 
free !" 

" You ask me" — her grey eyes dwell on his — " to 
take up my life afresh with you — to be your wife. 
Your wife! Have you forgotten, then, your sus- 
picions, your," paling, " vile suspicions of me, that 
night when you found me giving Mr. Butler some 
supper? You remember the night?" She smiles 
enquiringly at him. " I quite remember. Are you," 
looking intently at him, " before we make a fresh 
contract to love each other for ever, prepared to for- 
get those accusations ? Do you expect me to forget 
them too ?" 

" Lovice, this is " 

" Oh, no," laughing, " it is not. It is not, indeed. 
We must look into things, you know ; this is a very 
practical age. So practical that I can hardly imagine 
so up-to-date a man as you proposing again — again" 
— her scorn is terrible — '* for a woman of whom you 
entertained — nay, openly expressed to herself — such 
decided views about the impropriety of her con- 
duct" 

Her eyes are steadily fixed on his. Cold scorn is 
curving her beautiful mouth. 

" I spoke then " he begins, stammers, breaks 

down. 

"Yes?" She leans towards him. "Take time," 
she says indulgently. 

" I spoke," vehemently, " in the heat of the mo- 
ment." 

"No! Pardon me, you spoke with the utmost 

deliberation ; with the deliberation of a plan already 
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arranged. A plan" — her eyes are full of anguished 
pride now — " a plan to get rid of me." 

" Who suggested that foul lie to you ?" 

Lambert turns upon her, enraged by this clear 
reading of that past disgraceful treachery of his. 

** A lie ?" She regards him steadfastly. 

" A lie !" furiously. " You shall not think of me 
as so false as that! I was mad that night Mad 
with jealousy. Do you think any man who loved a 
woman would not have lost his head on such an 
occasion ? Would have endured without protest the 
sight of that woman with another lover at her feet — 
at midnight ?" 

" I have no knowledge of lovers generally. You," 
bitterly, " are my one experience, and," she makes a 
swift gesture of her hand, " you knew ! You knew 
how it was that night ! From your vantage-point at 
the window you must have seen all that took place. 
That stupid action of Jim's — a, silly action, if you 
will, but," forcibly, " an honest one. It must have 
been clear to you that it was the impulse of the 
moment, and," looking at him, " you knew me, too ! 
You knew that however things went I would be loyal 
to you, so long as you were loyal to me." She 
moves impatiently. "You mean all this, perhaps, 

for an apology, but Do not go on with it I 

cannot accept it." 

" You mean that ?" violently. 

" I mean it." 

"Lovice!" He has flung himself at her feet, 

grovelling before her, holding her skirt in his hand. 

" Do not wreck my life like this." 
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" I shall not wreck it." 

She makes a gesture so haughty that it is a com- 
mand. He rises to his feet. 

" You — ^you only," he stammers. " If you refuse 
to marry me " 

" I marry you !" She frowns, turns as if to go, then 
stops. " And your engagement to Miss Johns ?" 

Her lovely eyes, that have now a httle demanding 
smile in them, are bent on his. 

" What is she to me ?" he bursts out angrily. " I 
can break with her." 

" Ah !" That curious little smile now widens on 
her lips, and is of such a character as should have 
crushed him to the earth. " You have had practice 
there, you see. You have grown clever at the art 
of breaking engagements." 

" That I have left myself open to such — from you, 
I know," says Lambert, his face uncomfortably 
flushed, his nostrils dilated. "But if you would 
hear me — ^there are excuses I could lay before you." 

" No," with decision. " No." 

" Still, listen," cries he, catching her arm. " You 
must see that it is you alone I love. The very first 
moment I heard of my uncle's death I came to you. 
I came, indeed, indecently soon." 

" Yes, indecently soon." She lifts his hand from 
her arm. 

" You repeat me," eagerly. " Yes, it was too soon, 

of course ; but I thought only of getting to you — of 

seeing you — of telling you of what I hoped would be 

as good news to you as it is to me. I should, no 

doubt, according to the ordinary laws of society, 
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have been sitting now within my room, or else catch- 
ing the first train that would take me to Call ; but 
you see I have come here instead — here, in spite of 
common decency." 

" Decency ! How you repeat the word !" says she. 
" And why are you afraid of society's decent laws ? 
I should have thought they would not weigh with 
you." 

" You are very bitter ! Have I not acknowledged 
I am in fault — in a sense ? I know I deserve any- 
thing at your hands — ^but your heart. Still, I plead 
with you, Lovice. I plead with you for both our 
sakes. I plead specially because I know — I know," 
passionately, " you do not love Butler." 

" You speak as one with authority." Miss Dever- 
eux's expression developes an open sneer. " But are 
you so very sure of your credentials ?" 

" Are you" — his face is white with passion now — 
" so sure of yours ? Do you love Butler ?" 

" That," contemptuously, " is a question I refuse 
to answer." 

" You decline to answer it, because you dare not." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

LOVICE REFUSES TO CHANGE HER MIND, AND, WHEN 

TOO LATE, REPENTS. 

"You, at all events, dare much," says she icily. 
" Let us end this matter. I have given my word to 
Mr. Butler; I have promised to marry him next 
month, — and " 

" My God ! It is impossible. I," violently, " tell 
you it is impossible. To marry him — that fool! 
Lovice, think ! Think of the long life before you ! 
My darling — my love, fling him aside !" 

"Ah!" with a little laugh that sounds to him 
cruelly indifferent, but is au fond heart-broken. 
" You see, I hardly know how to do it I have had, 
as I tell you, no knowledge of these things. I have 
never broken faith with any one, so far ! Up to this, 
I have always held a promise as sacred ; I am afraid 
I cannot forget the old teachings so readily. No ; I 
shall not fling over — as you suggest — Mr. Butler." 

"You are determined, then? You give me up 
instead ?" 

" Yes." 

She would have spoken more, have gone farther, 
would have made her renunciation of him more em- 
phatic, would have said " No" in huge capitals, but 
something in her heart physically and morally stays 

her. 
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A sudden stinging pain in her left side stops her. 
It is as though her breath has failed her for a moment 
— ^has left her stranded here — faint, choking ! As if 
afraid of this new terrible, physical agony showing 
in her face, she turns abruptly to the window nearest 
to her, and there stands battling with this detestable 
weakness. 

To break down now ! That would be a crime for 
which she would never forgive herself. But this 
dreadful clutch upon her heart! She sways — 
slightly — catching the curtain on her left. 

There is a moment — ^an awful moment, and then 
— ^it is all over. Her mind is hers again — strong, 
vigorous. That dreadful clutch at her heart has 
been lifted. The gentle breath of life is now softly 
flowing through those lips that only a minute ago 
had been so livid as to suggest death itself She 
sighs — remembering. Thank God she had not 
fainted ! 

Fear has left her now, and a great courage has 
succeeded it She turns from the window, and faces 
him. 

" It is the last time," says he. 

" The very last, I hope." 

"You hope!" His face is ashen. "You hope! 
And yet only a few days ago — last week — ^you swore 
you loved me." 

She looks at him. 

"Ah! Last week!" Her eyes fling scorn into 

his. Her lips part in a contemptuous smile. '* That 

is a long time ago," she says. 

"You mean," furiously trying to misunderstand 
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her, " that it is long enough to enable you to forget 
me?" 

"I mean so little — I have always meant so 
little to you, that I think we need not go into 
this." 

" We shall though, by Heaven V says he, his face 
whitening. " Do you think I will let things go like 
this ? That I shall see you fling me over without so 
much as a protest? You — ^you who have lain in 
my arms — ^you, who have kissed me, even as I kissed 

you " 

. She makes him a gesture that strikes him dumb — 
for the moment 

"Go!" she says in a low, concentrated voice, 
pointing to the door. " Go, and at once ! I thought 
at least you were a man." 

He takes a step nearer to her. 

" You can't bear to be reminded of that," he says. 
" Those old days are still precious to you, Lovice ! 
Lovice!" His face is strained — ^wretched. "Do 
you not think they cry aloud to me too ? Oh ! that 
you were in my arms again, my beloved ; that those 
old past days could be reborn ! And they will if 
only you will give up Butler." 

There is a strange pause. Lovice, as if turned to 
stone, stands silent. To give in ; to give in now — 
now. A long, heavy sigh brings her back to the 
miserable present 

"I shall not do that," she says. "I shall not 
throw over my best friend !" 

" This is final ?" His voice sounds strangled. 

"Finall" She clenches her hands. Again that 
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faintness is creeping over her — that terrible pain. 
" Go I" she says, pointing miserably to the door. 

"Go! You dismiss me, then! Lovice!" He 
would have caught her, but she waves him back. 

" Yes — go ! Go to her !" she cries wildly. She 
never afterwards remembers what she says. " Take 
her money, and her, and with it— misery !" 

Like a curse the words descend upon his brain ; 
though her beautiful face is still as the face of an 
angel — an angel injured! He turns abruptly, and 
almost groping for the handle of the door, leaves the 
room. 

The door has . indeed closed upon him. All is 
over. For a moment she stands watching his going 
— the closing of that door — the last echo of his steps 
outside — then the tension breaks. 

She staggers a few steps towards the door. " God- 
frey !" she cries hoarsely, holding out her arms. To 
her own ears her voice seems to ring clearly — 
wildly, as though it needs must pierce to the utter- 
most ends of the earth. But in reality.it reaches 
nowhere, being half killed by her emotion. She 
would have gone, perhaps — have opened the closed 
door, but something suddenly catches at her heart, 
and slowly she falls to her knees. Still her thoughts 
are hers. " Oh ! dear God ! has she indeed sent him 
away from her for ever — for ever ? She — she her- 
self; deliberately — wilfully ? No — no I" 

This strange, choking pain, this unknown foe, is 

growing more unendurable now— is marching on her 

with all its forces. Cruelly she fights with it for 

breath — for life. Oh ! treacherous heart to fail her 
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now, when a step or two farther might have brought 
him back to her ! She makes an effort to get once 
more upon her feet, and thus, fighting to the last, 
falls from her knees to her hands, and from her 

hands 

Now she is lying prone, her soft face crushed 
against the carpet, her limbs still, inert ; her mind, 
happily, at rest. 

At the very moment she loses consciousness, 
Lambert, angry, furious — miserable, to do him jus- 
tice — ^finds himself on the hall door-step, and face to 
face with Lady Rosemary, who has evidently just 
come over from The Firs to pay a visit to her sister. 
Her pretty little ponies are standing on the gravel 
behind her, and as though Lambert were not in 
existence, and as though unaware of the fact that 
without pushing her aside, he cannot well go by her, 
she turns to give a very leisurely and a very unneces- 
sary direction to her groom. Then she deliberately 
glances at Lambert — it is the barest glance, the 
glance of a casual passer-by, who does not know you 
— and enters the house. It is the cut direct ! Lam- 
bert, cold with rage, looks after her as her pretty, 
slim figure walks up the hall, turns a corner, and is 
lost to sight. It is the first time she has absolutely 
refused to recognise him. For the past hideous 
week, possibly believing it to be to the advantage of 
Lovice — ^to stop the many tongues of Shelton, she 
had bowed to Lambert when occasion forced her to 
the distasteful act; but now — here, where no one 
can see, she had given him to understand that, so far 
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as she is concerned, he is unfit to be recognised— 
that, to her, he is taboo. 

Lambert, pale with passion, knows he has to ac- 
cept the situation. By Heaven, if only she had been 
a man ! To live in this part of the county after this 
he knows to be impossible. Lady Rosemary, as the 
wife of Sir Adolphus, who is a cousin of the Duke's, 
can sway this small world a little, and make things 
uncommonly unpleasant for him, and — that woman 
— if he marries her ! Most of that woman's property 
lies here. Well! no need to live here in spite of 
that ; money can be spent to far greater advantage 
in town, at home, or abroad. And if he cannot have 
love — ^why, then, he will have money — money piled 
on money ; wherewith to cheat the fate that would 
crush him — ^that would deny him every good. 

If not love, and Lovice — well, then, the grossest 
dissipation, and that woman ! 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

HOW LOUIE, MEETING DIGBY, RASHLY ACCOMPANIES 

HIM ON HIS WAY. 

To-day seems full of events. Miss Chrichton, who 
had gone up to The Firs to see Lady Rosemary about 
some small trifle or other, and had found, to her great 
surprise, her lazy ladyship already abroad, is now 
walking leisurely and slightly disconsolately home- 
ward through the glens of The Firs, when she comes 
very suddenly on Digby Devereux. Providentially, 
there had been no actual battle between them since 
this day last week — nothing beyond a slight skirmish 
or two, so that the passing-by-without-recognition 
arrangement — the usual thing in their case — can for 
a wonder be dispensed with. A fact that seems to 
please Miss Chrichton. But, as we all know, variety 
is charming. 

" How d'ye do ?" says she, with quite extraordi- 
nary friendliness, considering her usual dealings with 
him. 

" Fancy your being out so early," says he, whereon 
she scents a motive for a quarrel, but the day being 
now so fine — so lately delivered from a very deluge 
of rain — she grows magnanimous. 

"Oh! Sometimes I am not altogether a slug- 
gard," she says, with a little shrug. *' I went up to 
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see Edie about this absurdly late flower show, but 
she was out. I was so disappointed." 

•'Well, never mind," says he cheerfully. "You 
have seen me instead." 

" I have, indeed." 

She looks reproachfully at the sky above her. 
Her whole air suggests a sniff, though she courte- 
ously refrains from giving way to one. 

" The morning was awful, wasn't it ?" says he. 

" Very wet indeed." 

" Got strong boots on ?" 

" No— I hate boots." 

" Ah ! I should have remembered that." He re- 
gards her meditatively. '* The foot — ^bare — ^beautiful 
— no ! Stop. Where are you going, Louie ?" catch- 
ing at her skirt. " Look here, I'll never speak an- 
other word as long as I live — not one. I'll be a 
dummy so far as — may I speak the word? You 
know, anyway ! so far as it goes. Though why on 
earth you should object to my open testimony — 
open admiration of that charming member of yours 

— is to me No — I say, look here. Don't be 

so awfully mad with me about nothing — really noth- 
ing this time 1" 

" May I ask," with righteous wrath, " where you 
are going, Digby?" 

"You may, indeed," benignly. "'Where thou 
goest' " 

" Nonsense !" 

" My dear girl, you forget yourself! The source 

from which my quotation has been taken could not 

possibly be regarded as " 
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" You know very well what I mean. Oh ! Digby, 
I don't want to quarrel with you again — ^the day is 
so lovely now after the rain. If you can," pathet- 
ically, " let us walk on a little together in peace !" 

Devereux apparently agreeing with all these senti- 
ments, they do walk on together in open unity until 
a somewhat formidable stile is reached. Devereux 
having conquered it — and Miss Chrichton having 
risen to its top — holds out his arms to her with the 
evident intention of helping her down. She refuses, 
however, to bend towards the offering arms. 

" Come on. 1*11 swing you clear of everything," 
says he. 

" I can," calmly, " get down by myself." 

" Take you hours, with all those petticoats. Let 
me help you." 

" Certainly not," with decision. 

Mr. Devereux regards her with a speaking eye. 

"And why not, if I may make so bold as to 
enquire ?" 

"You are bold, indeed, when you do enquire. 
The last time I let you take me down from a stile 

you — ^you — well " growing the more indignant 

as she finds language fail her. "You know very 
well what I mean. I remember all about it — ^per- 
fectly." 

"Good heavens! What could it have been?" 

Mr. Devereux looks filled with ignorance and grief. 

" Come down," holding out his arms to her again 

invitingly, " and help me to remember all about it — 

perfectly." 

This is enough to make any girl mad. 
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"Tell you!" angrily. "As if you didn't know. 
And I'm not coming down that way this time — of 
that you may be sure 1 You may pretend as you 
like, Digby, but you know how it was, then." 

" I cannot follow you," says Mr. Devereux. " But 
you seem to have a remarkably retentive memory. 
Another charm ! You can evidently call back from 
the delightful — I mean the hideous — past things of 

which I have dreamt I beg pardon, I mean 

lost sight of for ages. It is ages — many ages, isn't it ?" 

" If you think to " 

" Your memory is a thing before which to fall on 
one's knees, Louisa," Devereux interrupts her calmly. 
" But as applied to one's past misdeeds — by-the-bye, 
was it a misdeed ?" backing water very smartly. " I 
don't for a second admit it, you know ; how can I, 
when I don't even know what it was ?" 

" I know," says she. 

" You do ! As I have said, your memory is won- 
derful. By the way, with such a wonderful memory, 
have you no recollection of omissions, or," regarding 
her closely, " commissions on the part of Grant ?" 

" Captain Grant," with dignity, " does nothing that 
requires remembrance." 

Mr. Devereux gives way to a suppressed but hearty 
laugh. 

" Just like him — old ass," says he. 

" What do you mean, Digby ?" 

" Oh, stuff and nonsense ! Have I not often told 
you he was a fool of the first water ?" 

" Better be a fool," hotly, " than " 

" I agree with you entirely," says Mr. Devereux 
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sweetly. " A knave, like me. You see, I am ready 
to agree with you at a moment's notice in everything 
under the sun. Even about your cruel appreciation 
of me. I will admit, if you wish, that poor Digby 
Devereux is beyond pity, though," with a reproach- 
ful glance at her, " I rather fancy him, and he is dear 
to me ; and I had believed," with a glance at her, 
'• he was dear to you, too." 

" Your thoughts are so very worthless," says she, 
glancing down at him, with a little frown, from under 
her half-closed lids. 

The heels of her charming feet are, as she speaks, 
beating a very lively tattoo on the rungs of the stile 
beneath them. A delightful tattoo, done by lively 
agents clad in silken hose and damask shoes. 

Devereux's eyes are perforce drawn to them. 

" You'll wear out those ' dandy' shoes of yours," 
says he, " if you keep on trying to kick that unoffend- 
ing stile to bits. Is that your way of getting down ? 
You dream of lowering it to the dust with those 
shoes ! It would be far simpler, believe me, to jump 
here" — he makes a gesture — "and be done with it." 

"I don't think so," says Miss Chrichton with — 
well, there is considerably less dignity in her voice 
now, the top of the stile on which she is standing 
having wobbled a little — and her courage wobbled 
with it. She casts a longing glance towards terra 
firma. 

"Louie," says he, still gazing at her charming 

shoes, " those enormous feet of yours remind me of 

that day when you displayed them so sweetly in the 

water at " 
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" Don't, don't !" cries she sharply. " What a beast 
you are, Digby ! Do you know, whenever I am re- 
minded of that awful day when mama caught us, I 
feel my heart grow cold." 

" Only then ? Could it grow colder than it always 
is ? I'm sure the way you treat me " 

" Don't be silly. Digby !" 

"Look here, Louisa," sternly, "enough of this. 
How much longer are you going to do the man on 
the fence? Waiting — with you — will do no good; 
you are bound to come down on this side. I pass 
over your small impertinences to me ; I let them go 
by me. I desire only to know if you are going to 
sit up there until 'the shades of night are falling 
fast' ?" 

" I am," calmly, " only waiting until you get out 
of my way." 

" Seems to me I'm always in your way of late. Is 
Grant ever by chance in the way, too ?" 

" Don't be idiotic, Digby 1 How can I jump when 
you are standing there ? Do you want me to throw 
myself at your head ?" 

" I do, indeed." 

" I never," stamping her pretty resolute little foot, 
" met so maddening a man. I'm not going to do it, 
anyway." 

" I can see that" 

"I am glad you can see even so much." She 

gives him a provoking, disdainful, very charming 

glance from under her long lashes. " I don't believe 

it would bear the strain." 

Devereux laughs. 
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"It's in better condition than my heart, for all 
that," says he. 

" You make yourself out a sorry cripple." 

" I make myself out a victim to you — ^no, don't 
jump. It is too great a height from the ground, 
ni turn my back, and then you can climb down at 
your leisure." 

In a minute or two, taking his advice, she is stand- 
ing beside him in the sweet and pleasant meadow. 
Pausing a moment to adjust her hat, with both her 
arms uplifted, she smiles upward at him through the 
pretty laceries of her sleeves. 

" I think I was rather horrid to you just now," 
she says. 

" Horrid to me ?" His eyes are smiling back into 
hers; for one absurd moment his heart beats madly. 
" How ? About what ?" 

All at once he knows he has not felt so very sure 
of her of late; Grant has been a good deal in evidence, 
and has had no snubbing. 

" Your head !" still very prettily, as if determined 
to perfect her apology, though now her air, under 
his tone of indifference, has grown not quite so kind. 

"My head?" He affects to be searching his 

memory about its not bearing a strain. " You must 

not make yourself unhappy about that ; my head is 

all right, really, you know, Louisa, in spite of your 

anxiety about it. It is, indeed, excellent of its kind. 

Warranted to wear ; and as for washing, I can assure 

you faithfully it has come out of many a tub without 

turning a hair !" 

Miss Chrichton gives him to understand she is very 
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glad to hear all this ; calls his attention to the glories 
of the present hour, the greenness of the grass, the 
touch of light on the stream beyond, and grows posi- 
tively rapturous over the flight of a small flock of 
birds in the marshes. 

In this wise, thus discoursing admirably on the 
delights of Nature, with, it must be confessed, no 
encouragement from Devereux, they get more than 
half-way across the meadow. 

Miss Chrichton very naturally, after a while, gets 
annoyed at his continued silence, and at the anxiously 
enquiring manner in which from time to time he looks 
to right and left of him. 

" What are you looking for ?" she asks him at last, 
a little — di very little — ^sharply. 
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DIGBY S REMARKS MEET WITH SMALL FAVOUR. 

" For what I can't have, apparently." 

" Yes ?" Miss Chrichton's tone is a little uncertain. 

What does he mean ? She has grown accustomed 
lately to regard herself as his one desire he cannot — 
that is — er — he believes he cannot have ! 

" For the orthodox wild animal that ought to in- 
habit a peaceful meadow like this when a young lady 
is crossing it. Just like my luck, isn't it ? Not one 
in sight now. Yet never before in any book I ever 
read is a bull wanting in a field when the hero longed 
for it. I shan't believe in novels any more, Louisa ! 
They are a fraud for the young man in real life who 
is thirsting to display his prowess. Oh, for a mad — 
mad bull !" 

" Good heavens, Digby !" looking nervously round 
her. " Don't talk like that ; we are still very far from 
the gate over there." 

"That's where my chance would have come in. 

The farther the gate the greater the glory. I tell you, 

Louisa, that for years I have been longing for some 

ferocious beast to attack you — when I was with you. 

I shouldn't have even been particular about the kind. 

All I would stipulate for was, the fiercer the better ! 

This would have assured my laying down my life 

at your feet — ^in your service ! I should have died ; 
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you would have lived, because, of course, you would 
have gained the gate in time. They all do. I've 
read it a thousand times. It must be true. But I 
feel there is no chance for me now. If this calm and 
happy evening could not produce a tragedy, nothing 
could. My dream is over ! They say that all things 
come to him who waits ; but I have been waiting for 
years for a bull to attack you, and it has never come 
off. Not one has appeared even on the horizon 
whenever I have taken my walks abroad with you. 
There must," sadly, "be something wrong some- 
where. Oh, by Jove ! Look — isn't there a shadow 
in the reeds down there ?" 

" I wish you wouldn't go on like ^that," says Miss 
Chrichton, who has been walking very fast for the 
past five minutes. " You," looking nervously round 
her, " raise in my mind the impression that some one 
is running after me. That frightens me." 

" Does it ?" Devereux regards the landscape with 
a thoughtful air, on the look-out, no doubt, for bulls. 
" Does the thought that Grant is running after you 
frighten you ?" 

Miss Chrichton covers several yards before she 
deigns to answer him. 

" Captain Grant does not run after me." 

" No ? "Immeasurable disdain in his tone. " Just 
what one would expect 1 I always told you he was 
a slow old coach." 

"I decline," with dignity, "to discuss Captain 
Grant with you." 

" And quite right, too. You see, as I do, he is 

not worth discussion. Let us direct our thoughts to 
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higher subjects. Me, for example. Your subject! 
After all, however, we should pause a little. Tell me 
now, for one thing, Louie, if you would like to be 
run after by Grant ?" 

Silence. 

They have come to the gate now, and Miss 
Chrichton is employing not only her hands, but 
evidently her mind, too, in the unfastening of it 

" Well ?" says Digby, who has come to her rescue, 
and has opened the gate. 

With the gate swinging between both their hands, 
she shrugs her shoulders a little, and still says 
nothing. 

" Silence gives consent," says Digby. 

" No, it doesn't" She is still swaying the gate to 
and fro, alone now, however. Digby, smiling, has 
resigned his portion of it. " But you know I told 
you I would not discuss Captain Grant with you." 

"So you did. I*m awfully sorry. I remember 
now. You refused to discuss him or the wild 
animal. We spoke of discussing me instead. Well, 
would it frighten you if I ran after you ?" 

" Don't be stupid." 

" I don't call that being stupid." 

"Well, I do. And — and," very nervously now, 
"do not let us talk of it any more. There are," 
eagerly, as if to prevent his answering her, "so 
many things to talk about. That hill over there. 
Lovice and I climbed it only a fortnight ago." She 
points to the hill of Garth, on which now a splendid 
Hght is lying. The rain of the morning being gone, 
the sunshine is glistening on its hidden places^ and 
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here and there from the hollows of it touches of 
colour come. 

Deep in the glen*s bosom 

Summer slept in the fire 
Of the odorous gorse blossom 

And the hot scent of the briar. 

" It IS beautiful, indeed." says Devereux, following 
her glance. The beauty of it sobers him, and per- 
haps the mention of Lovice sobers him too. ** So 
Lovice was with you up there a fortnight ago. Poor 
old Lovice !*' 

" Why do you speak of her like that ?" cries the 
girl hurriedly. " Digby, tell me, is she unhappy ?" 

" Your question tells me that you know," says he 
briefly. 

" I am not asking anything," says the girl abruptly, 
and with honest and real pain in her beautiful young 
eyes. " You know I love her." 

" I know," huskily. 

" And loving her, I " 

" Well ?" 

" Of course," tentatively, " I know she has ac- 
cepted Jim." 

" Yes ?" 

" And — ^perhaps I ought not to say it, Digby — 
but sometimes I have thought that she — ^that she 
Uked " 

" Well ?"• 

" Oh, you needn't be so angry. Especially as — 
as I can't bear him myself." 

'* You mean ** 

" Captain Lambert." 
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DIGBY PROVES HIMSELF A " RUDE YOUNG MAN." 

"You are right," says Devereux slowly, a little 
gloomily. "There was a sort of engagement be- 
tween them — but that is all over now, I am glad 
to say; and she is to be married to Butler almost 
immediately." 

"I am glad too," says Louie; "I am glad she 
found out in time that she did not like Captain Lam- 
bert. Do you know," turning quickly to him, " I 
hate that man." 

"Do you?" If Devereux's heart is capable of 
accession of warmth towards her he feels it now. 
" So do I. In my opinion," his brow now darken- 
ing, " he is a cad of the first water." Here he re- 
covers himself a little — sufficiently, at all events, to 
say lightly: "For once we are in accord. I hate 
him too." 

Louie shows a faint surprise. 

" Why should you ?" says she. " On her account ? 
Waste of emotion !" 

" You think ?" 

"No; it is you who think. That he has vexed 
Lovice in some way. Impossible! Lovice is the 
last person on earth to care for a man like Captain 
Lambert" 

Devereux looks at her. 
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" What do you know of him ?'* 

" Very little indeed, I am glad to say. An odious 
man ! But I feel a little ungrateful in saying so, as 
he has always been extremely kind — very nice in- 
deed to me, whenever we met. But for all that I 
can't help disliking him. You know about Dr. Fell ? 
Well, he is a doctor of that sort to me. He is the 
last man in the world I should care to marry. I am 
very glad that Lovice has refused him." 

" Of course, it is immensely satisfactory to know 
the sort of man you would not like to marry. But 
would you mind," says Mr. Devereux, regarding her 
with care, " giving me a short description of the man 
you would like to marry ?" 

They have now reached the gate, and Miss Chrich- 
ton, with an absent air, glances down the road. 

" Ah, if I told you that I should tell you every- 
thing. This is my way," says she, nodding lightly 
towards the left. " Good-bye." 

" Not good-bye !" In an idle way it occurs to him 
that she changes colour slightly. " I shall see you 
home." 

" But why ?" 

"Ah!" mimicking her late tone; "if I told you 
that I should tell you everything." 

" But really," says Miss Chrichton, who for once 

has refrained from either a merry appreciation of his 

small joke, or a pretended anger because of it, " I 

shall not dream of letting you come so much out of 

your way." Digby is looking at her, and now she 

grows a soft but rather distressed pink. "Why 

should I give you so much trouble ?" 
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Devereux's expression changes. 

" Grant is lunching with you," says he. 

" Even if he were " 

" Even if? That translates itself into the fact that 
he is." 

" Well !" angrily. " Certainly he is. And as you 
can never be even polite to him, I thought it better 
not to ask you to luncheon also. Mama met him 
yesterday. She asked him." 

" Where should we be without our mothers ?" says 
Digby, with a cynical smile. " The answer is ' no- 
where!' And I never knew an occasion in which 
the necessity for a mother was more obvious ! Your 
mother is extraordinarily useful." 

He turns, lifts his hat, and deliberately walks away 
down the now cool and rain-washed road that leads 
to Moorland. 

Miss Chrichton, as he turned, had turned too, and 
gone with a swift and buoyant step down her road. 
Two minutes and ten seconds, however, have seen 
the end of her buoyancy, and, reckless of conse- 
quences, she suddenly stands still, and, like Lot's 
wife, looks back. 

Nothing, however, so soluble as salt has to do 
with the now stricken appearance she presents. 
Rather does she seem a small, exquisite, astounded 
figure carved in stone. 

He is going ! Actually going ! He is not coming 
back ! Even now as she watches his departing back 
he seems to be walking faster and ever faster. Now 
he has turned the corner. Now — he is gone ! 

Miss Chrichton, standing in the middle of the 
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road, stares as if hardly believing her senses. He 
has gone, without so much as saying good-bye, so 
much as touching her hand, and because mama 
asked Captain Grant to luncheon ! 

Good heavens ! What a temper he has ! Thank 
goodness she has not one like that ; one so abomi- 
nable ! Fancy leaving her with only a bare lifting of 
his hat, and not a solitary word. Just wait till she 
meets him again, that's all I 

Slowly she moves on her way homewards. How 
stupid of that tiresome Captain Grant to be perpetu- 
ally coming to see them ! Stupid, too, of mama to 
ask him to luncheon. Of course Digby never will 
believe that it was mama who asked him, but that 
— scornfully — ** is of no consequence whatever." A 
pity she did not let him come on after all. But he 
and Captain Grant of late have been so politely im- 
polite to each other, that it makes one quite nervous 
sitting in the room with them. 

Who would have thought he would have gone 
like that! And another little rush of memory 
brings a fresh feeling of something that now almost 
amounts to terror in her breast. He had not once 
looked back. 

Oh ! if — if — after all — he does not lo — like her as 
much as she had thought he did 

It is to be feared that later on Captain Grant does 
anything but enjoy the excellent luncheon to which 
Mrs. Chrichton has invited him. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

AN UNEXPECTED MEETING WITH AN ABRUPT ENDING. 

The weather, though it has been wet and changeable 
to a dangerous degree, has once more brightened, 
and the sun is now looking through the dark rain- 
clouds that swiftly follow each other across its dis- 
mal face. When he is allowed to look down upon 
us uninterrupted, the wet leaves on the trees and 
bushes glisten as if lately coated with varnish. The 
roads are inches thick with mud to-day, making bi- 
cycling out of the question, and other outdoor amuse- 
ments are of course equally impossible ; but one gets 
tired of staying in the house for long — it is preferable 
to go out and risk getting wet than to be for hours 
lounging aimlessly about doing nothing, except 
thinking, and one's thoughts are not always good 
company ! 

Mr. Devereux has come to this conclusion. His 
thoughts are far from pleasant to-day. For some 
inexplicable reason he cannot get Lambert's late 
behaviour to his sister out of his head ; and once, 
when he did manage to do so, his thoughts flew to 
Louie, by whose side he pictured Captain Grant 
This was even more unbearable, and so he had 
chosen the lesser evil, and returned to Lambert ! 

Now, as he walks down the soaked avenue, be- 
neath the dripping boughs of the ponderous ashes 
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and elms — ^he has unconsciously taken the path that 
leads in the direction to Brooklands — ^his thoughts 
still run in the same groove. What a cur he is ! A 
gentleman he calls himself. Well, there are many 
men who cannot use that title, yet who have a far 
better right to it I 

Coming in sight of the lodge, round a comer, he 
also comes in sight of Lambert, who has just entered, 
and is walking towards him. His eyes are bent 
moodily on the ground, and until he is quite close, 
and hears footsteps on the sodden earth, he does not 
raise his head. As he sees Devereux, he starts 
violently, and changes colour. 

"Good afternoon, Devereux," he begins uncer- 
tainly; and seeing the other man does not intend 
stopping to speak to him, he obstinately turns and 
walks back with him towards the lodge. " I — er — I 
came over as — er" — ^a pause — " there is something I 
wished to say to you," he continues, seeing Digby is 
not going to help on the conversation. 

Devereux raises his eyebrows, as if in surprise. 

" Indeed ?" he questions coldly. 

" Yes — er — ^the fact is, I — my uncle has just died !" 
he winds up lamely. 

** I am sorry," says Devereux. His tone is scarcely 
polite. 

" He died a few days ago," he goes on, and again 
pauses. It is almost impossible for him to mention 
Lovice. "The fact is, now I have something to 
offer Lovice I wish to marry her." 

Devereux turns and confronts him. With diffi- 
culty he controls his temper. 
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" What d'ye mean ?" 

" Just what I say. I have now fifteen thousand a 
year and a title, and I wish to marry Lovict." 

" Miss Devereux, I suppose you mean," correcting 
him. " Have you spoken to her on the subject ?" 

Devereux is now boiling with rage. 

"Well, yes — I — er — did speak to her, but she 
thinks I have not — er — ^behaved very well to her," 
in an injured tone; " and so she was a little annoyed; 
but perhaps you " 

"Confound you, sir!" interrupts Devereux, no 
longer able to restrain his wrath. " How dare you 
presume to approach the subject — to mention my 
sister's name ? You, who for a paltry few thousand 
a year behaved as no other man on earth, to say 
nothing of a gentleman," contemptuously, "would 
have done. And now that your comfort is secured, 
you come back and expect me to induce her to 
throw over a man who I consider is decidedly the 
better man of the two, besides being an honourable 
one !" sarcastically. 

They have now come to a standstill at the lodge. 

" I shall remember your words, sir !" 

" I should advise you not to forget them," returns 
Devereux hotly. " I hope you will remember one 
thing more ; that the grounds inside these gates are 
my private property, and that I refuse to let you 
inside them. Mrs. Crostan," calling to the woman 
at the lodge, who appears almost immediately, " you 
see this er — this person ?" 

" Yes, sir — yes, sir," replies the woman in a very 

frightened tone. She knows Sir Godfrey well. 
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" You will see that when I close these gates on 
him this evening, you never open them to him again/* 

Catching Lambert by the arm he runs him towards 
the gate, but Lambert, getting his foot securely 
against the bars, struggles with him for a moment 

" This is assault, sir. I shall summons you " 

" You can do what you please," says Devereux 
calmly. "But out of this place you go without 
another second's pause." 

"This is an outrageous insult of yours," says 
Lambert, foaming almost. " It is actionable. I — I 
shall " 

" You can do whatever you like. What the deuce 
do I care what you do ? But as I said before, out 
of this you go." 

" I shall have my revenge for this. You shall hear 
from my solicitor. You shall " 

" Mr. Crostan," says Digby to the gatekeeper with 
the utmost suavity, as though hearing nothing, as if 
the matter was not worth another minute's waste of 
time, " put him out." 

" I shall not go at your bidding." 

" No ?" 

Catching him suddenly by the arm, he flings him 
right into the middle of the road, that last night's 
rain has made so admirably muddy ! 

Devereux bangs the gate to, and turning, walks 
away without so much as a glance at Lambert 

When Sir Godfrey has recovered from the shock 

his nerves have sustained by his late abrupt exit, he 

picks himself up as best he can. 
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The first thing he does is to look up and down 
the road to see if anyone is in sight. On his right 
there is no one, but on his left he can see in the dis- 
tance Miss Johns approaching; she is driving her 
ponies. 

" Damn !" he mutters aloud, as he hurriedly pro- 
ceeds to wipe the mud from his hands and face, and 
then, turning his attention to his clothes, he en- 
deavours to scrape the brown patches from off his 
grey coat and trousers. 

He presents a more respectable appearance by the 
time Miss Johns draws up beside him, but unfortu- 
nately he has forgotten his hat, which still lies bat- 
tered in the mud i He is also unaware, until he gets 
home, that there Is a long streak down the left side 
of his face, made considerably worse by having been 
vigorously rubbed. 

" Why, Godfrey, whatever has happened to you ?" 
exclaims the heiress, in her usual brilliant English 1 

" That confounded fellow Devereux had the im- 
pertinence — to— er " he b^ns abusively, still in 

a white heat, and then stops short as he realises what 
Digb/s behaviour may infer. " The fact is," he con- 
tinues, somewhat cooler, " I was coming out of the 
gate in rather a — er — dhurry, and my foot slipped. 
The roads play the very deuce with one nowadays. 
It is quite impossible to stir !" 

His explanation is decidedly lame, and he feels it 
is so. 

" Yes, it is unpleasant;" Her tone is vague. She 
is thinking — what COUlftlbvDeircreux have n 
She had indeed s 
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" You should be careful to come out of these gates 
slowly; you should allow no one to hurry you/' 
playfully. 

Lambert regards her closely, but her face, except 
for her usual idiotic grin, betrays no secrets. He 
picks his hat off the road, and accepting the heiress's 
offer of a seat somewhat ungraciously, he seats him- 
self beside her. 

As the ponies trot gaily along, Lambert glances at 
his companion, and wonders how he could ever have 
proposed to one so detestable in every way. How 
he loathes and detests her ! — only for her he might 
now be engaged to Lovice. The name repeats itself 
over and over again in his brain. Yes, it has all 
been this woman's fault ! The fact that only for his 
own love of money he might still be engaged to the 
woman he loves does not occur to him. He makes 
a rule of never questioning his own behaviour, un- 
less, indeed, he happens to have distinguished him- 
self very creditably, and then it is always greatly 
en evidence. He is now most careful to forget 
that he of his own free will threw over Lovice for 
the gain of filthy lucre ! 

Turning into a shaded lane, they see two people 
coming towards them in the distance. 

" Miss Devereux and Mr. Butler, I fancy," says 
Miss Johns. 

"Oh! by-the-bye, would you mind putting me 

down here ?" says Lambert in a great hurry ; " there 

is a short cut here for Merton; and really, you 

know,** with a constrained laugh, " I am hardly fit to 

be seen.*' Without waiting for a reply he jumps 
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out — the ponies are now walking up an incline — ^and 
raising his hat, he turns and disappears over a fence 
into the wood beyond. He has forgotten to take 
the direct route to Merton. 

Miss Johns frowns as she looks after him. So all 
this talk is true, then. On her way home she makes 
up her mind on a subject that has for some time dis- 
quieted her, and decides to call Sir William Kent 
back to his allegiance. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

A TEA-PARTY, AT WHICH BUTLER SUCCEEDS BEYOND 

HIS EXPECTATIONS. 

Since that last day when, on the hall-door steps 
of Moorland, Lady Rosemary had given Lambert 
to understand that she no longer wished to count 
him amongst her acquaintances, these two have not 
met And now, as Lambert walks moodily through 
the woods towards Johnville, he has an uncomfort- 
able feeling that Lady Rosemary will be there, and 
will probably again refuse to recognise him — ^in the 
presence of many friends, perhaps. 

Since that day he has refused all invitations, with 
the excuse that it was too soon after his uncle's 
death ; but now — Miss Johns had made such a point 
of his being there to-day — " Never could refuse me ! 
He! he! Only just a few friends; no party," she 
had said — ^that he decided he had better go. And 
besides, it is impossible that he could lead the life of 
a hermit, just because he wishes to shun the society 

of Lady Rosemary and He pauses, and draws 

his breath quickly. Yes, it is Lovice more than 
Lady Rosemary he is afraid to meet, afraid to see, 
afraid to hear speaking. In all probability he will 
hear people congratulate her and that damned Butler. 

In this mood he trudges on, cursing Fate and his 

friends. Himself he never reproaches. 
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Coming to a ditch running between the wood and 
the road leading to Moorland, he jumps on to the 
top of it, and turning his head to the right, he sees 
coming towards him a dog-cart, in which are Lovice 
and Butler. A handsome bay horse is between the 
shafts. 

They are still some way off, and springing from 
the fence, he hides himself behind a large furze 
bush; and from there he watches their approach 
with a livid face. 

The rug has slipped, and Butler is leaning towards 
Miss Devereux whilst rearranging it. As he does 
so, he looks at her and says something, at which she 
laughs gaily. Lambert, half mad with rage and de- 
spair, leans forward from his shelter as they drive 
past, but though he is quite close to them, he cannot 
hear what Lovice, in her low, sweet voice, is saying. 
He only knows that though her fece is pale, she is 
looking radiantly happy, and, if possible, more beau- 
tiful than usual ! 

When they have vanished round the corner, he 
leaves his hiding-place, and jumps on to the road. 
Here he stands a moment ; his face still livid, his 
eyes blazing. Shall he go on — or — shall he go back 
and send an excuse to that woman? Should she 
break with him, well, what matter? Again he 
pauses — no, if he cannot have the woman he loves, 
the .only woman he shall ever love, he will have 
money, and the more of that the merrier. 

With this, he follows the trap, long since out of 

sight ; and in a few minutes finds himself within the 

gates of Johnville. Unconsciously his footsteps 
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slacken, he no longer feels he has courage to look 
people straight in the face. Slowly he goes up the 
cool, shaded avenue ; soon he is in sight of many 
friends assembled on the lawn. So it is a large 
party, after all, and not " a few people," as he had 
been led to understand. Well, he must try and 
appear at his ease ; it is too late to go back now ! 
Pulling himself together, he goes on again. 

As he nears the lawn, Miss Johns comes forward 
and greets him gushingly. 

" Knew you could not refuse to come to me, even 
though you are in mourning for your dear uncle," 
she simpers idiotically. " Do come and have some 
tea?" She tries to modulate her voice and make it 
sound sweet and confidential, but it is not a success. 

" Thanks," says Lambert uncertainly, " but I am a 
trifle late, and — er — I must not take you away from 
your guests," he stammers, distinctly ill at ease. 

" Yes, you are late, naughty boy," she says, put- 
ting on her most bewitching smile ; " but still you 
must come and have some tea. Some others have 
just gone in." Turning, she walks towards the 
house, Lambert following her obediently. 

As they go through the hall, from which almost 
all light is excluded, voices come to them from the 
library, where tea is arranged. 

As they near the room, somebody laughs in a 

low, amused manner. Without knowing it, Lambert 

stops. It is Lovice*s voice 1 He would know it if a 

hundred voices were speaking at the same time. To 

him it would sound the sweetest in the world. He 

cannot — ^he will not go on ! 
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Miss Johns, not hearing his footsteps, turns. 

"This way, Godfrey. What! Not know this 
house yet ?" she says, with accents of surprise. 

He looks around him desperately, but no excuse 
comes to him. How can he say he will not meet 
Lovice, or her sister, who he knows is in that room 
too ? But the heiress is determined he shall enter 
with her, and so she says sharply : 

"Why are you not comin'? Are you shy? I 
pro;nise you there are only old friends here, quite 
old friends, such as Lady Rosemary, and Mr. Butler, 
and Lovice." Beneath her playfulness there is a 
strong touch of malice. 

" I assure you. Miss Johns, I am not in the least 
shy. Pray do not be uneasy on my account," says 
Lambert, with difficulty suppressing his hatred of 
her ; and, grinding his teeth, he follows her to the 
room beyond. 

Miss Johns wears an expression by no means 
pleasant, either, as she precedes him. " Miss Johns" 
he had called her. Why will he not call her " Ju- 
liana" ? 

At the far side of the room Lovice is standing. 
On her right is Butler ; on her left, and beyond her, 
are Lady Rosemary, Miss La Forza, Miss Chrichton, 
and a few other people, amongst them Captain Grant. 

As Miss Johns and Captain Lambert enter, a few . 

eyes are raised curiously. To Lambert it seems as 

though every one in the room is looking at him. 

What ill luck, being obliged to enter with this 

woman ! he thinks. She is so remarkable, and so 

confoundedly ugly 1 
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Of course, Miss La Forza makes a movement 
towards the new arrival, and then turns again to 
Lady Rosemary, to whom she had been talking. 
As Lady Rosemary and Lambert do not make any 
remark, she says : " I see," to Lady Rosemary, " you 
and Sir Godfrey have met already." 

" I have often met Sir Godfrey," says Lady Rose- 
mary, with a peculiar smile, and turning abruptly to 
some one on her left, enters into a hurried conversa- 
tion, chiefly about the weather. 

" Perhaps you will have some tea. Sir Godfrey ?" 
asks Miss La Forza. " I can assure you it is quite 
excellent. My Juliana always sees it made herself. 
Juliana, my love," to her niece, who is still hovering 
round, " take Sir Godfrey to get some tea." 

" I am waiting for him, aunt," says Miss Johns, in 
an aggrieved tone ; and Lambert, only too glad to 
escape from the presence of Lady Rosemary, goes 
with her down the room. 

As he gets near the table, he raises his eyes, which 
have been studying the carpet a good deal since he 
entered, and finds he is now only a little way from 
Lovice. As his eyes meet hers, she deliberately 
turns her head to one side, and says, in a clear 
voice : 

" Jim, would you get me one of those dear little 
cakes with sugar on them ? You know what a sweet 
tooth I have !" 

As she speaks she smiles, though her face is very 
pale, and her heart is aching. 

Sir Godfrey's eyes have fallen quickly from her 

face to the saucer in her hand, where he sees one of 
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the cakes she has just asked for, untouched. It was 
intentional, then. That request was a mere excuse to 
avoid acknowledging his presence. 

Inwardly cursing, he goes on his way to where 
the fair Juliana is awaiting him, a cup of tea in one 
hand, a sugar bowl in the other. Never has she 
appeared to him to greater disadvantage. As he 
looks at her dark, ugly face and crooked eye, that is 
even more crooked than usual this afternoon, the 
lovely pale face of the girl, who but a second ago 
refused so much as to recognise him, rises before 
him. 

Taking the cup Miss Johns is holding out to him, 
he mutters some inaudible excuse, and, turning, 
abruptly leaves her. 

" Did you see the stars last night ?" Captain Grant 
is saying to Miss Chrichton, who is looking ex- 
tremely bored. " They were beautiful, simply mar- 
vellous ! I was wishing I could have shown them 
to you, that I might have pointed out those of most 
importance. So interesting, don't you know." 

Does he mean to imply he is interesting, or that 
the stars are ? Miss Chrichton wonders. 

" I am afraid I did not remark them. I think all 
star-gazing nonsense. All stars are the same," says 
Miss Chrichton. 

" Ah ! Not all stars !" says Captain Grant enthu- 
siastically, looking intently at her as he speaks. 
" Surely you are familiar with that charming little 
poem, * The young May moon,' and that part, * I know 
a star more glorious far.' Do you know who my 
star is ?" 
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" What nonsense you do talk !" says Miss Chrich- 
ton, with a slight accession of colour on her charm- 
ing face. " Ah, how do you do, Sir Godfrey ? What ! 
Only just come ? How late !'* 

" I am rather busy lately, and I mistook the time.*' 
If only the fair Juliana could hear him ! " Will you 
come out and have a game of croquet if the ground 
is not occupied ?" says Sir Godfrey. 

Miss Chrichton agrees at once with this suggestion. 
She has had quite enough of Captain Grant for one 

day, and besides, Digby must be But what 

does it matter whether he is on the lawn or not, as 
he will not even look at her, and — and if he did, she 
would not look at him ! In her heart she tries to 
convince herself that the latter is true. Digby has 
not spoken to her since that day when he left her in 
one of his "tantrums,** when he heard Captain Grant 
was lunching at Brooklands ; and that seems ages 
and ages ago. What a pig he is to behave like this ! 

Hoping that something may happen to make up 
the quarrel — she will not be the one to stretch out a 
hand, though. But, alas ! for all poor Louie's hopes 
of the afternoon. As she gets to the hall-door, 
Digby and a very pretty girl pass her and Lambert, 
on their way to the library. She bends her eyes on 
the ground, to hide the tears that will come to them, 
for fear anyone should see. As she goes out, 
Digby's eyes are on her. She wonders did he notice 
her dejection ? 

" Jim, don't you think it is time to think of going ? 
I am afraid it is getting rather late. Digby seems 
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to have forgotten all about time ; he is so taken up 
with that pretty Miss Hume," says Lovice. 

I'll take you home now if you wish," says Butler. 

But don't go for a moment, I want to ask you 
something. If you'll wait here, I'll be back in a 
second." 

Returning a few minutes later, he takes her by 
the hand, and [leads her into a conservatory, where 
they are sure to be alone. 

" Are you ill, darling ? How pale you look !" says 
Butler tenderly, when they are amongst the cool 
palms and ferns. " Perhaps it would be better if I 
took you home at once," noticing the unusual pallor 
of the girl's face. 

" No, no ! I am quite well. What do you want to 
say to me, Jim ? It must be something very im- 
portant, you look so anxious." 

" It is only that — Lovice, we have been engaged 
some time now, and won't you let me arrange some 
date for our wedding? You said next month. 
What about the twenty-sixth ?" 

"We have only been engaged for a short time. 
There is really no hurry." Her expression has 
changed slightly, but her tone is not so cold as it 
was. 

" Lovice," says Butler abruptly, " do you care for 
me at all ? At times I am led to believe you do, yet 
then again, when I see you so cold and — and indif- 
ferent, I say to myself, you hate me." 

" Hate you ! Oh, no, Jim," in a low, shocked tone. 
" What could have put such an idea into your head ? 
But," she pauses again, " Jim, perhaps it would be 
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better, after all, if I did not marry you. You know 
what my feelings for you are, and perhaps I shall 
not make you happy." 

" Lovice, do not say now, after all these happy 
days, that you will not marry me. My darling, I 
know you do not love me as you loved him, but in 
time you may ; and, Lovice, I love you so ! Marry 
me, darling, and I swear you shall be happy." His 
tone is eager, anxious, his face wretched. 

"Jim!" cries Miss Devereux, turning on him 
angrily. " Why do you want to marry me ? You 

— ^you know I don't love you as — as " she pauses, 

unable to continue, as her thoughts once more revert 
to Lambert, her eyes on the flowers she is feverishly 
pulling to pieces. 

" Yes, yes ; I know. It would be much better if 
I went away altogether. As I said before — ^you hate 
me. 

" How you do harp on that word, Jim !" breaking 
in vehemently. " It is so ridiculous of you. If I 
hated you, I should never have said * yes* to your 
proposal." 

" It is all very well to say you don't hate me, but 
you can't say you like me, and there is a large 
margin between the meaning of hate and like." 

Letting the faded flower flutter to the ground, 
Lovice goes up to Butler, putting her hand on his 
sleeve. 

" Do not speak so, Jim," she says softly. " You 
ought to know by this time that I like you, am fond 
of you. If I were not, I should indeed be un- 
grateful." 
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As she speaks, her eyes fill with tears, and Butler, 
seeing that her eyes are sad and dim, takes both her 
little thin hands in his own strong brown ones, and 
says impulsively : 

" Would you rather I went away ? We can easily 
get up an excuse to break our engagement," he says 
huskily. " If you wish, Lovice, I will go — though 
in doing so, I should end all happiness for myself." 

For a moment Lovice hesitates. Now that the 
chance is offered to her, shall she take it, and put an 
end to their engagement ? For days and nights — 
long, long nights — she has been wishing for freedom, 
yet now that it is within her grasp she cannot make 
up her mind. All at once Lambert's face rises before 
her. No, a thousand times no ! She will not appear 
deserted, and — she will not return to him ! 

Her face whitens as she says : 

" Does that mean you wish our engagement at an 
end ?" 

" Lovice !" angrily, " because you are indifferent is 
no reason why you should accuse me of being so. 
You know how I love you. Darling, try to be 
happy with me," he says passionately, clasping her 
in his strong arms. " Lovice," entreatingly, " say you 
will marry me ?" 

"Yes." The word is uttered in a low yet distinct 
tone, and then, as if regretting her unkindness, her 
coldness: "Forgive me, Jim, when I say unkind 
things. Believe me I do not mean them !" she says 
sadly. 

Suddenly her mood changes, and raising her head 
she says, smiling : 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

LOVICE APPEARS AS A RADIANT BRIDE, AND GRANT 

AS A LUCKLESS SWAIN. 

Miss Devereux's wedding-day has dawned in per- 
fect beauty — ^the perfect beauty of " flaming June" — 
but to the girl leaning her feverish head against the 
cool window-pane, the world with all its joy and 
sunshine is a blank — an unlifted curtain. 

After a night spent tossing wearily upon her pil- 
low, she has risen almost before the birds, and now 
stares with wide, aching eyes out on the cool green 
world. 

Behind a great belt of beech-trees the sun rises— 

Now flaming up the heavens, the potent sun 
Melts into limpid air the high raised clouds. 
And morning fogs, that hover'd round the hills, 

drinking up the diamond drops that glisten on every 
blade and leaf, trying in their small chill way to re- 
fresh the verdure that King Sol has left drooping the 
day before. 

And Lx)vice looks upon, but sees not, the beauty 
of this waking world. All night she has thought 
and thought, and now again the same mad arguments 
chase each other in her tired brain. In a few more 
hours she will be married — married to Jim — and all 
hope and love will be cut off from her for ever — irrev- 
ocably, unalterably. 
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But hope ! What hope has she now ? Again and 
again she has asked herself the same question. None, 
of course — and yet does one ever know — can one ever 
be sure that some little unseen trifle will not change, 
will not turn aside into some safer channel, the great 
current of one's life? But once married there can 
be no such change — the current will be fixed to flow 
in one groove for ever ! 

When she is married — ^yes ! but she is not married 
yet — ^it is not yet too late; but she must be quick — 
quick to make up her mind to argue the matter out 
Jim, poor Jim — she thinks — but then, is it not better 
a moment's misery for him than years of unhappi- 
ness for them both ? and then life is so long to be 
happy in — and she could be happy still in spite of all 

that is past, in spite of But how ? How could 

she humble herself into calling Lambert back — ^how 
lower herself by saying she cannot live without him ? 
Ah ! Never — never ! 

And thus with aching head and a heart that throbs 
with a nameless, hopeless fear do the morning hours 
pass, as the night has already been spent, in wild, mad 
dreams that cannot have fulfilment, that she knows 
are but dreams from which there is but one 
awakening ! 

Outside the birds sing bravely, a world of joy in 

their morning songs of praise and gladness, heedless 

and ignorant of a sorrow so close to them; of a 

human soul dashing its helpless wings against the 

window-panes of Fate, striving for some way by 

which to escape its prison ! 

But as the sun rises higher and higher in the blue 
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sky, and night is lost in the greater majesty of day, 
Lovice grows calmer ; , things never appear so alto- 
gether without hope when there is light and sunshine 
as they seem in the long, lonely, silent hours of night. 
How weak she is — how foolish — ^when she cannot 
get the thing she wants, to cry because she has to 
put up with the next best ! 

And now the deep tones of a distant clock striking 
seven rouse her from her reveries, bringing her back 
from her world of dreams to another world with its 
realities. It is her wedding-day — the day above all 
others on which she must appear looking her best — 
her happiest — in the eyes of her friends and foes. 
After all, it is as easy to look happy on one day as 
another ; for weeks she has laughed, and talked, and 
jested while misery and despair have had possession 
of her heart and mind. For one more day, when 
there lies a lifetime of days before her, it will not be 
very difficult. Yes, she.will look lovely, and happy, 
and gay — the ideal bride ! 

It is with buoyant steps and a fair, flushed face 
that later on she walks up the aisle on Digby's arm, 
with her string of attendant bridesmaids. Never 
bride looked more radiantly happy. Certainly never 
bride looked more radiantly beautiful ! 

To Jim, watching her as she approaches, she seems 
a thousand times more lovely than ever. Was there 
ever such a lucky fellow, he thinks, as he comes for- 
ward to meet her, and what a dear, sweet glance she 
gives him ! Ah, they must — stifling a little uncertain 

feeling in his heart — ^they will be happy ! 
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And so think all her friends, who hail the marriage 
with delight. Could there be a more suitable match 
in every way, and one — to be a little superstitious : 
there are lots of superstitions about weddings — 
so attended by good omens ? Smiles, and flowers, 
and sunshine — a radiant bride, a nervous bridegroom 
— what more could the most exigent person desire ? 

Miss Johns is amongst the guests, in her gor- 
geously upholstered pew in the little old-fashioned 
village church. On her head she carries a replica 
of Lady Rosemary's latest bonnet Her eyes are 
fixed on Lovice, though her left one is apparently 
studying the carving of the baptismal font She is 
taking notes — wise woman ! — ^in view of her own 
wedding, which is to come off in a few days. To 
look perfectly lovely and radiantly happy seem to 
her to be the only things necessary for the bride, at 
any rate, to be a complete success. 

Well ! happy she cannot fail to look, but perfectly 
lovely — that, of course— 7with a modest simper — is 
going very fer, but surely in a gown from Worth, 
" nice-looking" may be transformed into " good-look- 
ing" or even " fair." Fair ! Poor Juliana ! 

But other eyes besides Miss Johns's haphazard ones 

gaze at the bride with more than ordinary attention 

as she goes up the aisle. A man crouching in the 

gallery above groans as he sees the beauty of her, 

and buries his face in his hands — a man, who a few 

days hence is to be married to the woman he loathes. 

How lovely she is, this other — how perfect — there at 

the altar, with that happy smile upon her lips — a 

smile that cannot be all pretence! Does she not 
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really care — does she suffer nothing of the agony he 
is enduring ? Thus pitying himself as only cowards 
do, he watches the whole ceremony, miserable, but 
&scinated. The words of the service have no mean- 
ing — are unheard by him; he only looks at her — 
her — her ! 

Once, with his whole face clouded by jealousy and 
despair — a despair that even the most casual ob- 
server could not fail to notice — he leans forward 
from where he sits to get a nearer view, a last view 
of her as Lovice Devereux, and as he does so, Miss 
Johns's vagrant eye catches sight of him ! He had 
obstinately misunderstood all her hints and playful 
invitation to come and sit in their pew — ^to form one 
of their party on this auspicious occasion, and at the 
time she was not quite sure why. He had been so 
sullenly, so ominously determined, too, that their 
wedding should take place in town or nowhere, and 
though Juliana had been bent on dazzling her own 
little circle of acquaintances by the gorgeousness of 
her toilettes, and the magnificence of the arrange- 
ments, Miss La Forza, with a wisdom bought by 
long experience, had counselled her to give in so 
far! 

But now, as she sees his distorted face in the gal- 
lery above, everything is made clear to her. In spite 
of all his assertions — ^veiled, of course, but yet not to 
be misunderstood — ^that he cares nothing for Lovice, 
it is her, and her only, that he loves. 

Miss Johns's hands fasten on her prayer-book 

tightly ; there must be more in that rumour of his 

engagement to Miss Devereux than she had believed, 
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and his proposal to her, Juliana Johns, the Heiress — 
with a large H — was merely the outcome of his pique 
at Lovice's dismissal of him — or his desire to marry 
for money ! Can it be possible ? Her face darkens 
as she asks herself the question, and she leaves the 
church, grimly determined to dig the matter to the 
very roots. After all, it will be quite a triumph to 
throw over handsome Godfrey Lambert, especially 
when a little word will bring Sir William back to his 
allegiance! And then, if she cannot be Lady 
Lambert — why, to be Lady Kent sounds just as 
well! 

" I really think it will be a happy marriage," says 
Edie to Sir Adolphus later on, when the happy pair 
have started for the Continent. 

" She must be a deuced sight bigger fool than she 
looks if she can't make it out so," Sir Adolphus has 
returned, with for him a singularly clever way out of 
the difficulty. 

" Yes — ^yes, of course," Lady Rosemary goes on. 
" I believe she did care for that other horrid man 
once. But not lately, I think. Do you, Dolly ?" 

But here they are interrupted by one of the many 
guests who still linger, drinking tea, discussing the 
great event of the day, and examining the wedding 
presents. 

Miss Chrichton, having partaken of two long- 
drawn-out cups of coffee and innumerable small 
cakes, in the effort to shake off Captain Grant, is now 
reviewing the presents, having signally failed in her 

deep-laid designs. At the other end of the room, 
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Digby is trying to look wildly, unutterably happy, 
with pretty Miss Hume ! Miss Hume is wondering 
if poor Mr. Devereux is deaf, or only very absent- 
minded, as he never answers more than one question 
right in every five minutes. 

" What a lovely ring !" says Louie unguardedly, 
carried away by the beauty of a ruby and diamond 
hoop. 

She has forgotten for the moment her severe tone 
as she takes up the pretty trinket to examine it 

" Yes," returns Grant eagerly. " You like rings ? 
You fancy them ?" 

"I love them,*' says Miss Chrichton enthusias- 
tically. 

" Ah !*' with an oppressive sigh, " if I only dared 
offer you one — ^a plain gold band " 

"Oh, no!" innocently. "That's not the kind I 
mean. I don't care for plain ones at all. I like 
heaps of stones ; and the richer and rarer they are, 
the more I hanker after them." 

" You misunderstand me, Miss Louie " 

" Oh, please don't call me Miss Louie !" with an 
air of embarrassment. What is he coming to ? 
Surely he can't be going to propose now, in this 
crowded room! "Nobody calls me that except — 
except Thomas." 

Thomas — ^Thomas! Captain Grant grows pale. 
Digby he knows of, and, alas ! several others ; but 
who is this new unknown rival ? Can it be possible 
that there is another, and probably more serious ob- 
stacle to his gaining Miss Chrichton's affections? 

yV^hat if she is already engaged ! 
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" I do not think I know the lucky Thomas," he 
says with a rather sickly smile. 

" Not know Thomas ?" repeats Miss Chrichton, 
in a tone that implies the deepest sorrow for his loss. 
" The dearest, sweetest creature in the world I But," 
gaily, " better late than never ; you shall be intro- 
duced to-morrow !" 

"Thank you; I think I would rather not," he 
says gloomily. " Probably Thomas and I would not — 
would not get on." 

"Oh, indeed you would," prettily. "Every one 
gets on with dear old Tommy !" 

Captain Grant groans inwardly. He feels, indeed, 
crushed — defeated! That last endearing title has 
been too much for him ; it speaks all too surely of 
the affianced lover. And how calmly she takes it ! 
not a blush, not the slightest air of embarrassment. 
Probably she has been engaged for years, and she has 
been keeping him in wilful ignorance of it — ^playing 
with his affections. Cruel, heartless coquette ! 

In the meantime Louie has caught sight of the 
luckless Digby, still trying to keep up the appear- 
ance of a violent flirtation with Miss Hume. He has 
just been laughing hilariously in quite the wrong 
place, and his companion is now beginning to won- 
der if he is quite mad, or only temporarily insane ! 
But to Louie he appears to be enjoying himself im- 
mensely. Is it possible that after all he does not 
care ? Well, of course, neither does she — not in the 
least I She turns to Grant. 

"Oh, dear! what have I done now?" says she, 

looking at him with affected entreaty in her blue 
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eyes. "I never saw such a wrathful expression. 
What has poor old Tommy done to you ?" 

" What the greatest miscreant unhung would 
be powerless to do! Robbed me of my dearest 
hope !" 

Miss Chrichton regards him with genuine amaze- 
ment Is it hereditary, or can it be the champagne 
cup ? The day certainly is very hot ! 

" Oh ! really I think you must be making a mis- 
take/* she says, in a conciliatory tone — if he is mad 
he must be humoured. " Dear Tommy would not 
hurt a kitten !" 

" Perhaps not," gloomily. " But I am not a kitten. 
Your Tommy evidently," with a desperate laugh, 
" prefers human victims." 

Miss Chrichton edges away from him. It must be 
the heat. She recollects vaguely that he has been to 
India. Still, even if he is mad, he ought to remem- 
ber that the person he is comparing to a ghoul is a 
trusted friend of hers. And, besides, he does not 
look a bit mad — glancing at his extremely stolid 
countenance. It is probably bad temper. 

" I don't think you need compare poor Thomas to 
a vampire," she begins ; and then, as if overcome by 
the idea of that respectable person figuring in such a 
role, she breaks into laughter. " For my own part, 
when I remember the time, long years ago, when 
she used to shelter me from mama's wrath amongst 
her ample petticoats, I look upon her as a god !" 

Good heavens ! What does he hear now ? Thomas 

in petticoats ! His rival in trailing skirts I 

'* Then Thomas is your — ^your " stammers he. 
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" Why, my old nurse, of course," says Miss 
Chrichton. " And many and many are the scrapes 
she has saved me from." 

At that moment Captain Grant feels the greatest 
fool on earth. Louie, reading his mistake in his 
expressive countenance, becomes convulsed with 
mirth ; and it is certainly not a propitious time for a 
proposal ; but Grant is desperate and confused, and 
in a wild moment he determines to do or die. 

" Miss Chrichton," he says in a low tone, " for- 
give my mistake. You must see that it was entirely 

caused by my — er — regard " even at this critical 

moment he cannot speak like any other human 
being, thinks Louie — ^** for you. I have long sought 
an opportunity to ask you to be my wife !" 

" Oh ! no, no !" interrupts Louie, in frightful haste. 
What if Dig — ^anybody should hear him ? " What a 
dreadful idea ! I mean — ^please " 

" Louisa," says an awful but welcome tone, at this 
instant, " I have been looking for you everywhere. 
But I see you are in good hands." Mrs. Chrichton 
smiles genially at the wretched Grant. "You are 
coming to our picnic next week, I hope, Captain Grant? 
Such a votary of the wheel cannot be spared !" 

"I am sorry — unavoidably detained," stammers 
the votary ; but with a benign smile, Mrs. Chrichton 
waves aside excuses, and passes on to invite Digby 
and Miss Hume, whereupon the discomfited warrior 
beats a hasty retreat, leaving Louie master of the 
field, but not altogether conqueror, as there is an- 
other enemy into whose camp she is afraid to follow 

her mother. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

OF CERTAIN IMPORTANT EVENTS WHICH TOOK PLACE 

AT A PICNIC. 

It is a week later. The clerk of the weather has, 
indeed, been kind to Mrs. Chrichton ; and the day 
fixed for her picnic has proved all that can be desired, 
from everybody's point of view. A warm glowing 
sun keeps the Dowagers happy in the thought, that 
the foolishness of sitting in some " grassy dell" will 
not be followed by influenza or lumbago ; while the 
cyclists take comfort in the reflection, that if the ten 
miles' ride to Adam's Castle should be a trifle warm, 
why — it will be all the lovelier and cooler coming 
home ! 

It is still early in the afternoon when the very 
large and representative gathering that Mrs. Chrich- 
ton, in an unusually hospitable fit, has insisted on in- 
viting, assembles at her hall door. Some few — 
including Lady Rosemary, and Mr. Merton, bringing 
a friend, whose tanned complexion and wide Panama 
hat stamps him as unmistakeably West Indian — 
have preferred to drive ; and Mrs. Chrichton, too, is 
taking a couple of cronies in her landau — ^but the 
majority of the guests are on their " bikes." 

Captain Grant, who, on second thought, has 

decided to give Louie " another chance," has taken 

advantage of Mrs. Chrichton's wave of indifference to 
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his refusal, to put in an appearance, and arrives on a 
steed which glistens from afar I A cyclometer of un- 
usual dimensions adorns one wheel, an elaborate 
watch is fitted into the shining bar handle ! On his 
hands are the latest make of bicycle gloves — which 
he declares are possessed of hitherto unknown vir- 
tues, but, unfortunately — as Derry said after he had 
been listening to their praises for the fourth time — not 
calculated to increase the speed of the fortunate 
possessor ! Which was rather hard on poor Captain 
Grant. 

Digby, having been absent on business for the last 
few days, has returned, and is now, as usual, glower- 
ing at anybody who attempts the mildest conversa- 
tion with Louie. She has given him the politest, 
chilliest welcome possible. 

And now the merry wheels have gone off, one by 
one ! Miss Chrichton still remains to play the part 
of hostess, her mother having gone on as an advance 
guard some time before, behind her two fat horses. 

Captain Grant also lingers, and Digby. Miss 
Hume, at some little distance, is thoughtfully press- 
ing her tyres with dubious fingers. 

Louie, seeing that her duties are at last accom- 
plished, draws her machine from the laurel bush 
against which it is reclining, and prepares to mount. 
Somebody, she knows, must accompany Miss Hume. 
Who is it to be? She gives a glance in Digby's 
direction. If he should be looking at her, and she 
should happen to catch his eye, why — well — any- 
thing to escape Captain Grant, she tells herself. 

The escape is at hand. It requires no cleverness 
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on the part of Miss Chrichton to catch Mr. Devci- 
eux's eye, and she gives him a small but decidedly 
encouraging smile. But alas! Fate, dressed in a 
very short bicycling skirt and a coquettishly tilted 
sailor hat, is at hand, and Miss Hume's voice calls 
entreatingly : 

" Oh ! Mr. Devereux, my tyres are so slack, won't 
you come and help me ? No, no. Captain Grant, not 
you ; you took such hours last time 1" 

Digby hesitates in the most ungentlemanly manner, 
and looks beseechingly at Louie for the smallest 
glance of encouragement. But her eyes are averted 
— obstinately so — and Devereux most unwillingly 
goes to Miss Hume's aid. 

" Come, Captain Grant," he hears Miss Chrichton 
say sweetly, " we need not wait any longer." 

The air in Miss Hume's tyre comes out with a 
rush, which, perhaps, is the excuse for the word — 
not to be printed — which Digby mutters under his 
breath. 

" So," thinks Louie, as she rides down the avenue 
without another glance in his direction, holding her 
crimson parasol aloft with all the air of an expert, 
"he didn't want to come. She was quite, quite 
wrong in thinking he did, and of course Miss Hume 
would never have used that appealing tone towards 
him if there hadn't been a great deal between them ; 
and — well — it would be a very long time before she 
smiled at him again !" 

" So clever of you — that parasol, you know," says 

Captain Grant at her elbow. "I don't know how 

you do it" 
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Louie gives her pedal a vigorous twist, and flies on 
ahead. She had forgotten all about this dreadful 
man, thinking of— other things. And now ! Every- 
body is a long way in front Somebody is a good 
way behind — ^and suppose he should take it into his 
head to propose again ? Speed — speed is the only 
thing. 

But she need not have feared a second offer of 
Grant's hand and heart just at present. The idea 
had certainly occurred to him, but on second thoughts 
he decided he was not — well — sufficiently at home on 
the wily bike to attempt tenderness ! Too great an 
ardour might be fatal to his balance, and a second 
refusal might leave him morally and physically in 
the dust ! 

But Louie does not know this, and pedals swiftly 
to reach the safety that lies in the multitude beyond. 

" Really, Miss Chrichton, you are a modem At- 
alanta, quite," says Grant, reaching her side once 
more. He is almost gasping, and a glance shows 
her that his face has assumed the tinge of the useful 
but unromantic beet. " And how I envy you that 
parasol ! The heat is too dreadful ; reminds one of 
India, quite." 

" Oh, would you like my parasol ? I am beginning 
to think it's rather a nuisance, and dreadfully tire- 
some to hold up, really." 

" Not for worlds ; not for worlds," returns he 
hastily. He has no desire whatsoever to perform 
acrobatic feats on his untrustworthy steed. " Think 
of my feelings if something happened to your com- 
plexion !" 
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" But I am going to insist," says Louie, lowering 
her crimson protection. She has formed a plan of 
campaign, and is now determined to carry it out. 
Without an encumbrance, she will be able to go 
twice as fast " All' you Anglo-Indians are so liable 
to sunstroke; and think of my feelings if something 
happened to your brain !" 

Grant again enters on a feeble protest, but with an 
easy grace Louie hands him the bone of contention 
— fortunately for him she gives it to him open — ^and 
with a desperate effort, and many twists, he is able 
to hold it above his head. 

"What a glorious day! So invigorating!" says 
Miss Chrichton, looking rapturously round her. 
" Do let us have a little race. You shall be handi- 
capped by my parasol, and Miss Elton," mentioning 
one of the girls in the party about a mile ahead, 
"shall be goal. I'll give the word of command. 
One, two " 

" Miss Chrichton, I beg " 

" Hush, hush ; attention 1" cries Louie gaily. She 
is enjoying herself immensely. " One, two, three — 
off!" she cries, and in another moment she is flying 
down the road. 

In the meantime Mr. Devereux and Miss Hume 
have been coming up behind as fast as Miss Hume's 
bicycle will permit, and turning a corner, they come 
in sight of Grant, battling with his bicycle and Miss 
Chrichton's red parasol, while Louie is sailing on 
half a mile ahead. Here, at last, is escape, thinks 
Digby, who is inwardly fuming at having been en- 
trapped by the artful Miss Hume. Her pace will 
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just suit Grant's ; and he will be able to pick Louie 
up! 

But his plan is not fated to be as successful as 
Louie's had been, for though he manages to leave 
Miss Hume under Grant's escort, before he can join 
Miss Chrichton, she has reached the party ahead, and 
is now under the care of a young naval officer stay- 
ing in the neighbourhood, whose principal amuse- 
ment in riding a bicycle seems to lie in the effort to 
run into the most unsuspecting people, with a gay 
" Avast, there !" and a hilarious appreciation of his 
own wit; and Digby, watching him from behind, 
wonders furiously why Louie has such an attraction 
for all the " buffoons" in the county ! 

All this time the rear guard is coming along, 
slowly but surely. Unable to put down the parasol 
without dismounting — intentionally or otherwise — 
Grant still dangles it over his shoulder. Now that 
Miss Chrichton no longer accompanies him, he is 
feeling more at his ease, and decidedly less warm. 
Miss Hume having no desire whatever to put on 
speed. And though Miss Chrichton is a most 
charming and vivacious companion. Miss Hume is 
certainly a more appreciative listener — a. girl of 
discrimination ! 

" I assure you. Miss Hume," he is saying, " these 
gloves of mine are simply marvellous — light, porous, 
a good shape I" 

At this moment they both hear a wild " Hullo !" 
behind them, followed by shouts of a more or less 
agitated character. To look back is beyond Cap- 
tain Granty hampered as he is by the parasol — ^so he 
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determines to treat the warning cries in a haughtjr 
manner. 

"Always making such a dreadful row — ^these 
natives, ain't they ? And they quite revel in making 
horrible noises. Now, all this hubbub is probably 
about some old cow !" 

A more than usually warning shout, followed by 
an infuriated snort, begins to give an aspect of serious- 
ness to the affair. Miss Hume gives a frightened 
shriek, and Grant, dismounting with more haste 
than elegance, drives his foot with a resounding 
crash through what he now stigmatises as "This 
confounded umbrella!" About a hundred yards 
behind, the cause of the hubbub, with lowered head 
and uplifted tail, is making straight for him. It is 
the "old cow" that his last words have evidently 
invoked. What a position — certainly not impregna- 
ble — for an officer in Her Majesty's Service, a frail 
bicycle between him and a gory death — ^with no in- 
tention of making a pun at such a critical moment — 
and his right leg firmly embedded in a mass of silk 
and steel 1 Miss Hume, some yards ahead, is practi- 
cally out of the line of fire, and all the attention of 
the approaching animal is undoubtedly directed 
towards the colour-bearer 

Nothing! nothing that he can see lies between 
him and instant death at the horns of an Aldemey 
cow, when Providence — which generally arrives at 
the last moment — interferes and saves a future gen- 
eral to the British army. The natives, with more 
shouts, rush from a neighbouring field, brandishing 

spades — ^though I know it ought to be pitchforki 
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and the enemy, with four legs planted in all direc- 
tions, stands baffled of its prey, and presently allows 
herself to be driven off as calmly as if red umbrellas 
and bicycles did not exist ! 

Half an hour later the hero and heroine of this 
adventure arrive at Adam's Castle, when Miss Hume, 
quite recovered from her late fright, proceeds to give 
a spirited account of their adventure, using Miss 
Chrichton's umbrella as a stage property with great 
effect, while Grant, running the gauntlet of badinage 
from the men, fervently hopes that Miss Hume, 
cows, and umbrellas will have no place in the world 
to come ! 

Tea is already in full swing ; the merry chink of 
cups and saucers accompanies the hum of small talk 
and scandal, while in certain groups, such fateful 
words as tyres, side-slips, and punctures betray the 
enthusiast. 

But there is another excitement in store for to- 
day. It is the arrival of some dilatory guests, bear- 
ing in their train Sir William Kent; who, having 
greeted Mrs. Chrichton, and expressed a hope that 
he was not unwelcome, has gone straight to Miss 
Johns's side, being received by that dusky damsel as 
if his appearance were the most natural thing in the 
world. So that litde hint thrown out in her last let- 
ter, thinks she — asking his advice on some trivial 
matter — has had its effect ! Well, in that case, her 
course lies clear before her. 

Presently, when tea is done, and the groups are 
beginning to straggle in couples towards the adjoin- 
ing woods, Sir William catches sight of Mr. Merton 
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and his friend, Mr. Saumarez, whom he recognises as 
an old friend. Hastily excusing himself to Miss 
Johns, he goes across and renews a friendship which 
had been a firm one in past days. 

Here i? the opportunity, thinks Miss Johns — ^the 
opportunity for which she has waited ever since her 
wary investigations among her servants have con- 
vinced her that there had been, beyond doubt, a 
great deal between the former Miss Devereux and 
Sir Godfrey Lambert. Clinch, her maid, and queen 
among gossips, has even convinced her by many 
stories that he had gone so far as to propose to Miss 
Devereux a second time, after he was engaged to 
her — Miss Johns. 

Now Sir William's advent, following on the slight- 
est, barest hint from her, has settled any uncertainty 
she may have felt about throwing over an eligible 
partly and with a determined finger she beckons to 
Sir Godfrey. 

" Shall we take a little stroll in the woods ?" she 
says. "A very short one. We seem to have so 
little time to talk to each other, don't we?" Her 
tone, though light, is ominous, and very nasty. 

Sir Godfrey, with a brief, " As you wish," follows 
her down the shady narrow path she has chosen. 

They continue in silence for some little way, and 
then she turns and faces him. It is never an easy 
matter to throw a man over, and even Miss Johns 
feels this now. 

" I think what I have to say to you," begins she 
sullenly, " had better be said without any beating 
about the bush ! I have discovered that since you 
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have been engaged to me you proposed," vulgarly, 
" to Butler's wife !" 

" Indeed ?" interrogatively ; " and who is your 
informant ?" 

" And I wish to say," not taking any notice of his 
interruption, "that in that case you will consider 
our engagement at an end. I have as little desire to 
marry you as you have, presumably, to marry me." 

"In that case," insolently, "I think a marriage 
between us would be the greatest possible mis- 
take," and with a bare lifting of his hat, he turns and 
walks swiftly back, leaving Miss Johns to follow 
more slowly. 

Really, he bore it very well, and made no scene, 
which was a great blessing. But wouldn't he feel 
sold when he heard of her next engagement ! She 
feels she has done a good thing. Sir William will 
certainly be easier to live with than Sir Godfrey. 

But, ah! for the "best laid plans of mice and 
men." If she could have heard the conversation that 
took place after her departure from the table, she 
would hardly have felt so jubilant. Mr. Saumarez, 
watching her retreating figure, had turned to Merton 
and Sir William. 

"Surely that can't be old Johns's daughter?" he 
had said. 

" Her name is Johns," replied Sir William, scenting 
mystery in the other's tone. 

" But you don't mean to say they are received ?" 

" My dear fellow," broke in Merton, " all vulgar 
people, provided they can give good dinners and 

good wine, are received nowadays." 
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" But the Johns ! Good heavens ! what is society 
coming to ? Is her mother also, may I ask, among 
the select ?" 

" Her mother? She has no mother that I know 
of. She lives with her aunt, doesn't she, Merton ?— • 
an old person called Miss La Forza." 

" Ah !" 

Saumarez's tone was redolent of scandal, but see- 
ing that the butler, who was packing up some china 
close by, had his ears cocked, he leant forward, and 
whispered something in a low tone to the two men. 
There was a series of surprised " Oh*s I" and " Ah's !** 
and Sir William feels that henceforth Saumarez will 
be his dearest friend. 

" So Miss La Forza is her aunt, is she ?" chuckles 
old Saumarez. 

Thus, Miss Johns, returning from her walk, 
coquettishly twirling her parasol to protect her from 
the rays of the sun, that now are growing so cold 
and gloomy, finds no reflection of her languishing 
glance in Sir William Kent's eye. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV^ 

A RUSE, BY WHICH DIGBY ATTAINS TO HIS IIKUIKST 

AMBITION^ 

Now, who can be sure of weather anywhere ? T\m^ 
when they set out, had been perfectly lovely, not a 
cloud to be seen anywhere — ^yet now it sho\\*s every 
signs of raining I 

The dowagers, at the very first threatcninR cloud» 
had hastened to their carriages, and are now on their 
way home, enveloped in numerous shawls and ru^jjt, 
leaving Louie to act the part of hostess, nM .she Imil 
done when they started. 

All the party have now returned to the startinu* 
point, and each has taken possession of his or her 
bicycle. Each face is scanning the lowcrini; Nky, 
wondering if it is really going to be wet. 

" I really think we are all here ; don't you think 
we had better start?'' calls Miss Chrichton. Ilcr 
eyes are fixed on Digby, who is examining Captain 
Grant's bicycle, explaining to its owner the bcMt Mu\ 
quickest way to arrange the valves. 

'' It is beastly awkward, you know, when the tyrcrt 
get slack just as you start, and the sudden motion 
often sets them wrong," he is saying, whilst fiddling; 
with the interesting screw in question. 

On his features there is a badly iuppreiied imllot 
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Jumping to his feet, he moves to where Louie's latest 
conquest, the young naval officer, is standing, with 
his glance fixed on the object of his young affections. 
Digby swears he shall not monopolise Louie any 
more to-day. 

" I say, Crawford, would you, like a good fellow, 
steer Miss Johns home ?" he says hurriedly, seeing 
the heiress is still unappropriated. 

As poor Mr. Crawford slowly goes to where his 
doom awaits him, Miss Chrichton, who has overheard 
the conversation, turns, and says sternly : 

" What do you mean, Digby ? I have no intention 
whatever of going home with you. You were so 
anxious to come with Miss Hume that you can return 
with her. I couldn't dream of depriving her of your 
interesting society," sarcastically. 

" Miss Hume is going back with " 

" Oh, I see ; she has thrown you over, and so you 
can find nobody to ride with you. Well, I am not in 
the least anxious to go with you. I am going back 
with " 

She looks round for an escort, but alas ! all have 
gone except Captain Grant. Her heart sinks. Must 
she return with him? She is not going to let 
Digby see her dismay, and so, turning, she says 
sweetly : 

" I hope. Captain Grant, you are going to take care 
of me on the way back ?" 

Poor Grant is speechless with surprise and delight, 

and muttering a string of words, quite incoherent, 

brings forward his " bike" as if in hot haste to be off. 

Digby is apparently looking for something. What 
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it IS he cannot himself decide. Louie's manner has 
in no wise disconcerted him. 

" Why can't that confounded ass start ?" he growls 
to himself. 

At length " the confounded ass !" does get off, with 
Louie beside him. At the last moment Miss Chrich- 
ton's courage had evaporated, but Digby firmly re- 
fused to see the despairing glance she cast at him as 
she started. 

Once left alone, Digby ceases his aimless quest, and 
with a grin on his face, mounts his bicycle. Miss 
Chrichton and her escort are well out of sight. It 
takes but a little time, though, to overtake them, and 
as Mr. Devereux comes up behind them, he notes, 
to his intense satisfaction, that Grant's hind tyre is 
looking a trifle flat, and that his speed is gradually 
slackening. 

" Oh ! do come on. Captain Grant," cries Louie in 
desperation. "We shall get dreadfully wet if you 
don't hurry; I felt a spot just this moment. Is any- 
thing the matter with your ' bike' ?" 

" Well, I — er — I fear my tyre is a little slack." He 
steadies himself with difficulty, to mop his heated 
brow. " Would you mind very much if I got down 
and pumped it ? I shan't be more than fifteen min- 
utes or so, that is to say, if it is not punctured." 

" Fifteen minutes !" cries Miss Chrichton, in con- 
sternation. " Oh ! don't you think they will last a 
little longer ? It really is beginning to rain, and I 
am getting so wet. What shall I do ?" 

As Captain Grant, no longer able to proceed, dis- 
mounts, Mr. Devereux comes up with them. 
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" What the deuce is the matter with this screw ? 
It is nearly off, and it was quite tight when I started, 
and the more I twist it, the looser it gets ! I say, 
Devereux, like a good fellow, look at this. I can't 
imagine how it happened." 

There is not a smile on Digby's face as he ap- 
proaches and says : 

" Look here, Louie, I think you had better be off 
with yourself, it is going to be a bad evening !" and 
then turning to Grant, who is kneeling on the ground, 
he puts on a perplexed look, and says, " Curious — I 
can't imagine what you have done." 

Stooping down, he examines the tyre, whilst a faint 
smile creeps over his features. 

" Why, you are screwing it the wrong way. See 
here !" Snatching one of Grant's brand-new gloves, 
lying near, he drags it on, and seizing the wheel with 
one hand, and the valve with the other. " See, this 
is the way " 

" Oh ! hang it all, Devereux, is that one of my best 
gloves you've got on ? Why the deuce can't you 
wear your own, and not spoil mine ?" angrily. 

" Didn't bring any — asked me to help you," goes 
on Digby, vaguely, hurriedly stemming the wrath 
rising in the unfortunate Grant's tone. "If you just 
go on screwing and pumping, or rather the other way 
round, you will be all right in no time !" With these 
pointless directions, he jumps to his feet, and mount- 
ing his " bike" again, flies after the vanishing Louie, 
remaining deaf to the exasperated tones of the young 
man on the road behind him. 

In a few minutes he overtakes Louie, but so 
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convulsed with laughter is he, that he cannot 
speak. 

" I say, Louie, do wait a second !" No reply. He 
tries again, with the same result. Then his eye catches 
sight of her dress ; it is getting entangled in the back 
wheel. Here is his chance. " I say, Louie, do stop, 
your dress is caught in your * bike.' " 

At this startling announcement, Miss Chrichton dis- 
mounts, and does her best to free her dress. 

" Do have a little patience, and I'll help you," says 
Digby, as he leans his machine against a fence. 

** I don't want your help," rudely and ungratefully. 
" What are you laughing at ? I don't see anything 
very funny in my dress getting caught like this," in- 
dignantly. 

" I'm not laughing at you." 

" You needn't expect me to believe that," breaking 
in wrathfuUy. 

" 'Pon my honour I'm not," exclaims Digby, his 
mirth subsiding somewhat 

" Then what are you so amused at ?" Miss Chrich- 
ton has now managed to extricate herself. 

" Why, Grant, of course. If you'd only seen him. 
I really do think I paid him out Ai for his interfer- 
ence." He goes off into another peal of laughter. 
"And his gloves! By Jove! I did grease them! 
The brand-new polish has taken another hue 1" 

"Digby!" turning round suspiciously. "Did — ^had 
you anything to do with loosening that valve ? What 
were you doing to it just before we started?*^ 

" Well, I was only arranging it Why, ihafs where 
the joke comes in." 
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" I confess I fail to see where the joke comes in," 
angrily. 

" No ? Neither does Grant see it, I should say, at 
this present moment. If he weren't such a consum- 
mate ass, he'd have seen me * arranging* the valve 
the wrong way before we started ; but I suppose his 
eyes, as usual, were on " 

" The wrong way ? What do you mean ?** inter- 
rupting with suspicious haste. 
Just what I say." 

Do you mean to say you purposely loosened 
Captain Grant's valve ?'* 

" Quite so 1" amiably. 

" And may I ask why ?" sternly. 

*' Oh ! merely for a little amusement, to let the air 
out ; and also for another little reason ; but that is 
not worth mentioning." 

Louie's curiosity is of course instantly aroused. 

" The other must have been an extremely horrid 
one. What was it ?" 

Digby looks her full in the face. 

" You were the other reason !" Tableau ! 

" Digby !" 

" Well, you would have me tell you ; but I was 
afraid you would not appreciate the joke." 

" I think you are horrid," in a muffled tone. 

" That's all right — ^we are both alike, then. I won- 
der if Grant is horrid too ?" 

Miss Chrichton makes a movement as if she would 
remount her steed. 

" Oh, I say, Louisa, you needn't crush a fellow so, 

especially when it was all your fault, too." 
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*OfaHir«ftwa& If y^u tosi ttt^ Qftj^ <y<c^ 4ft 
Grants I :^Q«tId not lure Iocc$t»Kd ttb vtKi^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
Iboi swearxDg^ iot tile middtt^ of th^ foai^JL'^ 

•• It is a pity yott cant be a Bttfe te?$ vul^j*r ; *iiKl 
far tbe matter of tha^ it is y^>u whv> ^ fttjtb^ <;vvn^' ^^ 
you say» at ^ 

** You,"^ puts in Digby hurri<vtt)\ "^ lUjit wu li^^wc 
will see them ! There ! Stay a ms>t)KUtx Iah^Wn \ 
didn't mean to otkmd >"ou.*' C4tchu>^ the hack wh^vl 
rf her *• bike/' and so prex-entinjj her tVoau ^^vmix^j vvw, 
"But you needn't have mindevi »o; n^^ e>v^ sUV 
greatly admired. I s\\-ear I wont j^v another \v\m \ V* 
as Miss Chrichton gi\-es her machine a vi)j\^rouM tM^j 
from his detaining hand, ** I have ^^>t SK^iuethiny tv* 
tell you, I — I have got the ajjenoy fr\M\^ the Puke T* 

He has lowered his voice* and is standini; «v^ th<^t 
he can see her face. It has turnetl a chtuiwiay \\\\\k 
beneath his scrutinising gaxe. 

" I don't care whether you have or ntU/* \u\|{va- 
ciously, her eyes angrily cast on the mi>\uuK 

" Don't you really care, Louie ?" 

All the bantering has gone fron) hiti tone, and for 
once in his life he is seriouH, hln face dUappointtJdf 
As he speaks, he puts his handM on hr^r MhuiiUlui'4, 

" Oh, I don't know/' petulantly. " What i« it to n»u 
whether you had fifty agencicH or one ?** 

" If I had fifty, I should offer ihcni to you { an It l«, 
I have only one. Certainly, it in a conid down fim\ 
fifty, but still I offer it to you I" 

There is a long pau»e, and then ov^r Louio'N faoi 
there comes an aniu.sed tfmile. 
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" I am afraid I should not know what to do with it 
if I had it," demurely. ** You see, I have never 
studied farming." 

" But don't you think I might be able to teach 
you ?" catching the humour of her tone. 

" I am afraid it would be slow progress, as we 
quarrel every other day. I fear I should have to ask 
someone else to help me !*' says Louie, with a little 
grimace. 

" Do you think Grant could teach you ?" Then, 
as if unable to keep up this farce any longer, he says 
abruptly : " Louie, has that brute proposed to you ?" 

"I don't think Captain Grant would like to be 
called a brute !" tilting her chin. 

** That is precisely why I called him one. Well, 
are you not going to answer my question ?" 

Dead silence ! 

" Silence gives consent," says Digby slowly, " and 
so I conclude you are engaged to him. In that case, 
I congratulate you, and think you had better wait for 
him here. He won't be more than twenty minutes 
or so," sarcastically. 

His face is pale and extremely angry, as he lifb his 
hat and turns to leave her. 

Louie's face is a picture of dismay. She cannot 
forget that last day he had left her, with a bare lifting 
of that odious hat — ^she is positive it is the same one, 
and decides, mentally, to put it in the fire on the first 
opportunity — no, he must not go again like that. 

" I am not engaged to Captain Grant," she calls out 

angrily, and then pauses. 

In a moment he has returned to her side. 
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" That IS the truth ?" gravely. 

" Yes," in a depressed tone. There is a silence. 
Evidently neither of them know how to continue the 
conversation. Digby at last speaks. 

" That fellow has improved your umbrella," point- 
ing to the battered parasol in her hand. 

At the mention of her parasol, Louie forgets her 
ill-humour, and bursts out laughing. 

" Oh ! Digby, I wish you could have seen him 
struggling with it ; he very nearly fell " 

But Digby is not in the humour for "jokes," and 
without taking any notice of this burst of merriment, 
continues seriously : 

"What was Grant saying to you on the way 
here ?" 

Louie's mirth subsides, but a mischievous light 
comes into her eyes, 

" That would be telling !" archly. 

" By Jove ! so it would !" ingenuously. His eyes 
are fixed on her face. " However, you might as well 
confide in me," encouragingly. 

Louie pauses. 

" Would you mind telling me, Digby, if there is 
anything unusual the matter with my face?" she 
says. 

" No !" in surprise. " Why ?" 

" Then why are you staring at me as if " As 

she speaks, she turns to him a very red face. 

" Oh, I— er — I was only wondering how you would 
look without a fringe," removing his gaze hurriedly. 
He does not want to annoy her again for the present; 
but can think of no other excuse. 
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" I am sorry I can't oblige you, but it does not 
come off." 

" No ; but let me put it up," approaching her. 

" Certainly not !" Her stem expression relaxes a 
little. " I really do think, Digby " 

" How thoughtful we both are !" he interrupts. " I 
was just thinking, too, that as you are not engaged 
to Grant, you might as well be engaged to me." 
There is a good deal of seriousness beneath the flip- 
pancy of his tone. 

"I don't want to marry anyone! I hate every- 
body I" 

" You hate me ? Impossible !" teasingly. 

" Well, perhaps I don't," uncertainly. " But I'm 
sure I ought. Why," turning sharply, " didn't you 
come with me this morning, instead of going with 
that horrid girl ?" 

" You heard what that wily damsel said to me — 
how could I refuse to settle her confounded * bike' 
for her ?" once more wrathful as he remembers that 
scene. " By-the-bye, how did you get rid of Grant ?'* 

A smile spreads over Louie's face. 

" It was the parasol did that. I wish you could 
have seen him, when I left him struggling with 
it." 

"Do you mean to say you left him — actually 
plotted to get rid of him— of your own sweet will ?" 
banteringly. 

The smile leaves Louie's face, and an angry look 
takes its place ; she turns pettishly away. 

" I do wish you would leave off annoying me about 

that hateful man. Everybody thinks him a bore; 
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Why should I be an exception to the rule ? Once 
for all — I detest him." 

" Louie, you mean it ?" 

" Yes, I do," without looking at him. 

" Then I think," solemnly, " you are a girl of great 
discrimination, and, as a reward of merit, I shall allow 
you to marry me." 

It is a bold stroke and proves a successful one. 
Louie looks at him with mischievous, laughing eyes. 

" Pouf ! I could have done that any time during 
the last eighteen months." 

" Ton my word, you girls are conceited !" 

" It is you who are conceited. Reward, indeed ! 
What a word !" 

" An excellent word, and a splendid reward !" 

Louie makes a little sound — a little click with her 
tongue and her palate, descriptive of the highest 
flight of scorn. 

" Am I to understand you despise it ?" A pause, 
during which his arm finds its way round her waist 
They have paused on the top of the hill. " Look 
here, Louie ; you do like me a little, eh ? Say you 
do, and that you will marry me, darling." 

The endearing term is too much for Louie. All 
her sarcasm gives way before it. Does he, then, 
care for her after all? Her heart gives a little jump 
of joy. 

" I — I don't know," she stammers ; " we are always 
quarrelling." 

" So much the better to get it all over now, and 

Hve happy ever after. Say yes, Louie," coaxingly. 

Here a shout breaks the growing stillness of the 
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evening. It comes from some distance, and is very 
abrupt, as if the shouter were at a loss for breath. 

" Oh ! Digby, do take away your arm," she *cries 
in an agony of fright " Surely that is Captain Grant's 
voice !" 

" Yes, but he is out of sight behind that clump of 
trees yet. I advise you to hurry up, though, and say 
' yes.' He'll be here in no time ! I do believe he 
is in sight!" Digby tries to imagine he is telling 
the truth. 

" Oh, very well — ^yes — I mean, no — I don't- 

" Here he is, really quite close.' 

" What a beast you are, Digby ! But I must say 
' yes' — yes," cries Louie, in a desperate hurry, think- 
ing at the same time what a nice word " yes** is to 
say, and not in the least difficult " Oh ! I forgot 
to tell you," mounting her " bike," " I am very glad 
you have got that agency. I didn't mean what I 
said that time." 

In another moment Mr. Devereux and Miss Chrich-. 
ton are speeding on their homeward way, and the 
exhausted Captain Grant, emerging from that treach- 
erous clump of trees, finds the road deserted. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

HOW LOVICE, DECLARING HER LOVE FOR HER HUS- 
BAND, BETRAYS THAT SHE STILL THINKS OF GODFREY 
LAMBERT. 

Eight months have passed — slowly for some, too 
fast for others. In Shelton, few things have hap- 
pened to rouse the rusticating inhabitants. Miss 
Johns, it IS true, created a little talk, but she had left 
immediately, on the head of it ; the little esclandre 
about her birth was not met kindly by her friends. 
Whilst she was in the neighbourhood she was loathed 
and detested, but now that she is gone, people say 
she was better than nothing — she was somebody to 
abuse ! 

However, now, after eight months of dulness, 
things have taken a livelier turn. Mr. and Mrs. 
Butler arrived at The Moat after their long honey- 
moon, and this day fortnight is the day Mrs. Fer- 
guson has fixed for her ball. 

The Fergusons are new-comers; they have, in- 
deed, only spent the winter in Shelton for some 
shooting, but now, before they return to town, they 
have decided to entertain the Sheltonites, who have 
entertained them so very hospitably. 

The hand of time once more points to spring, the 

birds once more burst forth into joyous song. A 

young thrush has chosen the tall myrtle-tree outside 
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the dining-room window of The Firs, from which ele- 
vated position he is now warbling to his heart's con- 
tent, whilst 

Again, with pleasant green. 
Has spring renewed the wood. 
And where the bare trunks stood 
Are leafy arbours seen. 

It is 9.30, and Lady Rosemary and Sir Adolphus 
have just finished breakfast The former is anxiously 
looking towards the window which commands a view 
of the avenue; the latter is calmly digesting The 
Times, 

Lady Rosemary suddenly springs to her feet 

" Oh, Dolly ! did I hear a car?*' she cries, as she 
rushes to the window. " Oh, bother, it is only the 
market cart," she adds as, with a disappointed look on 
her charming face, she returns to her husband. " Oh, 
Dolly, do put down that hateful paper, and talk to me !" 

"Eh? Yes — ^well, darling, what is the matter?" 
asks Sir " Doffus," as he good-naturedly puts down 
his Times and turns towards her enquiringly. " Oh, 
it's Lovice again, is it? I sincerely hope she may 
come soon, or you will be quite exhausted from your 
numerous peregrinations to the windows and doors. 
What would you say to a chair in the turret ? You 
can command a view of the whole county from 
there." 

An amused smile covers his handsome face, but 
such levity is not to be countenanced at such a mo- 
ment 

" How unsympathetic you can be at times, Dolly I'* 

indignantly. " I really do think " 
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"Yes — yes, it was horrid of me — " rising and 
coming towards her "But I don't think there is 
any need for unhappiness. She said in all her letters 
that " 

" That she was so happy," breaking in. " So she 
did, but her letters were so few, and somehow it has 
often occurred to me that her declarations of happi- 
ness, and all that, were a little forced — a little 

I don't know how to describe it, but they seemed to 
me unsatisfactory. I don't mean to say," hurriedly, 
" that she is not happy, and yet " 

Lady Rosemary pauses — her eyes have a troubled 
look in them. 

" Don't bother your old head about unseen mis- 
fortunes, ducky," says Sir " Doffus," smoothing — 
as a matter of fact ruffling — her pretty head. " It is 

quite I say, there she is. She has just gone 

round the corner towards the steps, and I think 
Butler is with her." 

" Not really !" exclaims Lady Rosemary, going to 
the window, from there to the balcony outside, and 
from that to the steps leading to the garden beneath, 
which steps Mr. and Mrs. Butler are just now mount- 
ing. 

In another moment the sisters are in each other's 
arms, and have pxchanged innumerable silly sen- 
tences, all quite headless and tailless 1 

" Come down to the garden ; I want to have a long 
talk with you," says Lovice, tucking her arm into 
her sister's. " I see the men are off to the kennels 
or somewhere." 

" Darling, I am so delighted to have you back 
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once more ; it seems such ages and ages since you 
went away," says Edie, as she kisses her sister affec- 
tionately again. With a pang she notices the in- 
creased pallor of the beautiful face of the girl, who is 
seated on a bench at the side of the walk, and notes 
the dark circles beneath the lovely eyes. " You are 
well — Chappy ?" she asks fearfully. 

" Happy ! Indeed I am. How could I be other- 
wise ? Jim is so good — so kind. His one idea seems 
to be what would I like — what can he do to please 
me." She laughs. " At the last moment, when we 
were coming home, I remarked that I had never 
seen Cairo, and he insisted on taking me there." She 
pauses. " I didn't enjoy that so much, though — that 
dreadful pain in my side was very bad; it seemed 
worse — I suppose it was the heat, and " 

" Darling, you should see a doctor ; this pain has 
been worrying you for so long." 

" Oh, no, I am all right," gaily. " Jim wanted me 
to, but I got better, and so I would not. It is 
nothing." 

" I am so glad you enjoyed yourself — that you are 
happy, darling. I always said Jim would make you 
happy." 

" Yes, you were right ; I have all I want Jim 

loves me, and I " She grows slightly distrait here, 

and Lady Rosemary unconsciously looks down on 
the path to see what her sister is scribbling on the 
walk with the stick she holds in her hand. 

As she sees the two letters on the gravel, marked 

out so clearly by the grey pebbles rising on either 

side, she starts ; a cold hand seems to clutch at her 
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heart, a sudden terror takes possession of her soul. 
What the first letter is she cannot be quite sure, 
but of the second there can be no doubt — it is an 
L. Again she looks at the first It might be either 

G or C. But the second Yet, stay ; might it 

not be meant for a four, the number four unfinished ? 
But, alas ! the cruel stick is determined to leave no 
doubt, as it puts a dash across the top, such as one 
sees in many handwritings. 

Can it be that during all this declaration of her 
happiness with Jim, her thoughts have been with 
that other man, that false lover? Oh! no, no; it 
cannot be. It is impossible ! How dreadful ! She 
passes her hand across her eyes, as if to shut out the 
sight — the memory of those letters. After all, it may 
stand for something else. Anything, anything but 
what she thinks — suspects. Removing her hand, she 
looks again, to find her sister risen and the tell-tale 
letters effaced. 

"Ah! here are Jim and Dolly," Lovice is say- 
ing. " No, dearest ; I am sorry, but I cannot stay 
for luncheon to-day; perhaps to-morrow, or some 
other day." 

As Lovice and Jim disappear round the bend in 
the avenue. Lady Rosemary turns to her husband a 
troubled face. 

" Oh ! Dolly, I am so unhappy about Lovice," she 
says. "I really cannot understand her. What do 
you think I saw her do ?" 

" Fallen on Lambert's neck again. I had no idea 

he was anywhere about," looking round inquisitively. 

" No !" indignantly. " How coarse you can be at 
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times, Dolly ! No. But I was sitting by her, and she 
was saying that she was so happy with dear old Jim, 
and I was backing her up like anything, and we were 
getting on so beautifully, when suddenly I looked 
down and I saw " A tragical pause. 

*' Good heaven ! my dearest girl, what ? Snakes ?*' 

" Much, much worse. I saw her slowly tracing 
two letters. One I could not read, but the other, 
beyond doubt, was L." 

" You don't say so !" Sir Adolphus has been 
trying to work himself up to a pitch, but having 
arrived at it, finds himself a little astray. " Well, no 
harm in that, anyway !** 

" Oh ! Dolly," almost tearfully, " can't you see ?" 

" Of course I can't !" roars Sir Adolphus, now alto- 
gether muddled. " It was written on the gravel, and 
then, according to your own showing, effiiced. I 
think, however, I can see from here that " 

" That L stands for Lambert," she says solemnly. 

" Oh ! I always told you that girl was a damn 

Beg pardon, I'm sure. But really, my darling girl 
— and look here," with quite a spurt for him, " L 
might stand for anything, for Lovice, or Lambs, 
or " 

" Nonsense !" 

" Oh, by Jove ! I have it. Louie ! That's it ; she's 
awfully fond of Louie Chrichton— eh ?" 

" I wish," sighing, " I could believe that But 
then there was another letter, but I couldn't read it — 
it looked like G or C." 

**Then," triumphantly, "it must have been C, of 

course." 
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" One wouldn't write Chrichton Louie/' says Lady 
Rosemary. 

" Why not ? They do it on the catalogues those 
library fellows send you." 

" That's true," she says slowly. " But Lovice is 
not a library fellow, and she would hardly trace 
Louie's initials in the cart-before-the-horse sort of 
way — she's very sensible." 

'* By George, she must be," says Sir " Doffus," " if 
she is still thinking of that confounded sweep." 

" Oh, don't say that. I'm not sure, but " 

Lady Rosemary relapses into the depths of gloom. 

" I say, you're awfully hipped, old girl. Come out 
with me, and see old Bouncer's pups." 

" Bouncer's pups ?" 

" Yes, six of 'em, and regular beauties. I am 
going to call one after you and one after baby." 

" Oh, yes, do. What a sweetheart you are, Dolly ! 
Come out and show them to me at once. I am 
simply dying to see them." 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

HOW LOVICE ACTS A PART — AND HOW SHE COMES FACE 
TO FACE WITH AN OLD ENEMY. 

The fortnight which precedes the Fergusons' dance 
runs swiftly. Already the country is waking out of 
its winter dulness, and at the mere prospect of sum- 
mer, IS breaking into innumerable little festivities. 
The Butlers* return from their honeymoon has proved 
a most fertile topic for conversation and criticism, 
and one and all have agreed — some with distinct 
disappointment — ^that Lovice, if a little pale, looks 
the embodiment of beauty and happiness. 

To-day she has driven over to The Firs to consult 
Edie about some matter of dress for the ball to- 
night, and is standing at one of the deep French 
windows looking out on to the garden, gay with 
anemones and daffodils. All through the interview 
Lady Rosemary has been a trifle anxious and dis- 
traite, and now the conversation has languished, and 
there is a little pause. 

Lady Rosemary is the first to break it. 

"Lovice," she says, hesitatingly, "I have some- 
thing to tell you. I don't suppose," uncertainly, 
"that you will care at all. But, still, I think you 
had better know. Godfrey Lambert is to be at the 
Fergusons' to-night 1" 

The slightest, the very slightest pause ; so slight, 
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indeed, that Lady Rosemary, looking anxiously at 
the tall, slender figure in the window, hardly knows 
if it means anything or not. Lovice has her back 
turned to her, and so it is impossible to see her face. 
If Lady Rosemary had seen it — its sudden horrible 
whiteness, the sudden tightening of the clenched 
hands over the handkerchief she holds — she might 
have been frightened ; but all that is unknown to her, 
and, indeed, almost immediately Lovice answers 
her. 

" Fm glad you told me," she says, with perfectly 
assumed indifference. " It is awkward meeting people 

like that, isn't it ? People one has been " Here 

she turns, and leaning her beautiful head against the 
window, laughs softly. " It is hard to define it, is it 
not ? And after all, he does not concern me now — 
only — one hates being taken by surprise." 

Lady Rosemary gives a little sigh of relief. " She 
does not really care," thinks she. " How strange ! I 

should have thought her full of feeling, and yet " 

She is almost conscious of a little sense of disap- 
pointment. But still it is satisfactory to know she has 
got over it, and if she really does not care for Lam- 
bert any longer, why, she is bound to be happy with 
Jim. 

" Of course it is awkward," she answers. " And I 

feared — ^fancied " she breaks off abruptly, at a 

loss to express herself; and then 

" Edie ! Edie ! Where on earth are you ?" comes 
a cheerful voice from outside. 

Lady Rosemary starts to her feet 

** Here, Dolly, here I I am coming, do watt l" siMt 
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cries in a tone of distinct relief, and running into the 
hall, closes the door behind her. 

As the lock clicks, and Edie's high-heeled shoes go 
clitter-clatter down the hall, Lovice sinks upon a chair, 
and clasps her arms convulsively over the back of it. 

" Oh, my God !— my God !" 

That is all; the only audible expression of an 
anguish too deep indeed for words. Then a faint 
numb feeling creeps over her, her arms relax their 
agonised tightening, and the old pain— the terrible 
pain — clutches at her heart again with fingers that will 
not be unloosed. 

The window is open, and the soft, sweet air of a 
pet day in March steals in, bringing with it the 
almondy smell of late daffodils, and the thousand 
voices of the rejoicing birds. Maddening, mocking 
voices these, to one so sad, so despairing ; and very 
different to the little sympathising wind that beats 
upon her cheek, and lulls away the faintness that is 
creeping over her. 

Suddenly she lifts her head. 

" Well, what do I care ?" cries she, as if she would 
make herself believe it is the truth. " I hate him — 
I hate him ! And Jim. Ah ! he has been good. It 
is Jim I love, dear, dear old Jim ! As for that other 
—oh! Traitor I But to feel so much his coming 
to-night. Ah, that shows my hatred. It does. It," 
violently, " shall !" 

Then as Lady Rosemary's returning footsteps echo 

along the passage, she braces herself with the effort 

that has become habitual to her, to present a calm, 

smiling face to her as she enters. 
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The Fergusons' ball has been voted a complete 
success by everybody present, and, indeed, nothing 
is wanting to make it so. Already the fourth waltz 
is coming to an end, and now for the first time, Lovice 
enters the room, followed by Jim. 

A murmur of admiration rises to many lips as 
she makes her appearance, so lovely is she; and 
though her face is pale, almost to a fault, yet it 
seems no fault in hers — she is faultless so far as beauty 
goes. 

Just now she looks as radiant as she is beauti- 
ful ; with a gay word here, and a witty word there, 
to the many who crowd round her to welcome her 
back. 

But there is one man whose heart almost fails him 
as he looks at her. Godfrey Lambert, who has been 
dancing with the passee daughter of a neighbouring 
baronet, turns pale as she enters. That she would 
be at this dance he knew, but perhaps he had not 
expected she would have looked quite as she does — 
so much more beautiful than ever, and, ah! good 
heavens ! can it be ? — so utterly forgetful ! 

He shuts his partner's fan with a snap, and offer- 
ing her his arm, abruptly leads her away through 
another doorway into a room beyond; anywhere 
to be out of range of those exquisite laughing, 
dancing eyes. 

So Lovice, though she cannot refrain from giving 
a little anxious glance round, does not see him. 

" How sweet she looks !'* says Louie involuntarily 
to Digby. 

They are standing half hidden in one of the deep 
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windows. Their wedding has been postponed until 
Lovice's return, and now is to take place in a few 
days, and to-night Miss Chrichton's programme look? 
very like a symmetrical row of big D*s. 

**Yes," hesitating. "But don't you think she 
looks awfully ill, Louie ? and do you think with all 
her gaiety she looks really happy ?" 

" Happy ? Oh ! Digby — she must be. Why, look 
at her now with old Lord Ravensworth. She is even 
laughing at his jokes. I don't think I ever say any- 
one look happier." 

"Yes — yes, I suppose so. And yet," gloomily, 
" I don't think she seems the same as she used to be, 
before that sweep Lambert appeared on the scene." 

" Oh, don't say that, Digby !" tucking her arm 
into his by way of consolation. " I don't believe she 
cares now. And Jim is such a thoroughly good sort, 
she must quite have forgotten Godfrey Lambert by 
this time." 

" You are a comfort, Louie, and I expect you are 
right ; and as I can't very well kick the beggar out 
of this house, let us forget him. Come into the 
garden and quarrel with me." 

"Oh, fie, Digby! You know we haven't had a 
quarrel for — for " 

" A week ! — no more we have ; so it is high time 
for another. I bet you " but the rest of his sen- 
tence is lost upon the night air as they run down the 
stone steps into the garden below. 

Meanwhile Lovice, with a sad heart, is keeping up 

the mad farce within. She laughs, talks, and dances 

with a gaiety, a verve ^ which deceives even those 
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who know her best. Digby, seemingly, had been 
the only one to notice any difference in her. 

But at last the strain tells. The waltz is over, and 
she is sitting in one of the dim, pink-shaded ante- 
rooms with her partner, a man to whom she has 
been introduced this evening, and feeling horribly 
faint, she begs him to get her a little champagne, 
principally for the sake of being alone, if only for a 
moment, to gain some little respite — some interval 
in which to think — ^to be herself — free from the strain 
which her pride demands. 

And Lambert — is he not here after all ? Has he 
not come ? She feels no relief at the thought ; only 
a sense of bitter disappointment If only she could 
let him see she does not care ; if only she could tell 
him how — how happy she is I She clasps her hands 
convulsively over her fan. 

There is a footstep in the corridor outside; her 
partner returning, no doubt. She frames her lips to 
a careless smile to greet — Godfrey Lambert ! 

He closes the door behind him, and advances up 
the room, his face as pale as death. For one instant 
only she had faltered, and this Lambert had not 
seen in the dim light. Then, with raised brows, and 
a surprised, though perfectly indifferent voice, she 
says calmly : 

" You ?" 

For a moment he does not answer her — in truth, 
his lips cannot form a word — and then : 

" Yes," he says at last, " it is I. I could not resist 
even the chance of a cold word from you." 

" A cold word ? Indeed, you shan't have that," she 
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says prettily. " And besides, it is you who owe me a 
word— of welcome — first. Are you not going to 
say it?" 

She looks up at him with merry, laughing eyes. 

Again he is silent for very amazement at the dif- 
ference in her manner to anything he had expected. 
That she should have ignored his presence altogether 
would not have surprised him ; that she would be 
cold, he had expected ; but this gay, laughing, almost 
friendly Lovice he had never dreamt o£ 

His eyes are riveted upon her face, as if he finds it 
impossible to remove them — as, in truth, he does — 
so fascinated is he by her beauty, so crushed by the 
remembrance of what he has lost. 

"Well," she cries at last, "why this scrutiny? 
Have I gone off, or come on?" getting up and 
swaying lightly across the room towards a mirror 
that hangs upon the opposite wall. " Jim," merrily, 
" says I am lovelier than ever. He chose this gown 
for me when we were in Paris. Jim has such 
good taste." 

She strokes the dainty brocade with a loving touch. 
The little gesture rouses all the despair in Lambert's 
heart, and forces to his lips the question which is 
ringing in his brain. 

" Lovice," he cries hoarsely, " what does all this 
mean ? Is all the past forgotten — ^are you happy ?" 

She sinks once more upon the lounge. 

" Happy ! Need you ask ?" She leans forward, her 
hands clasped over her knees, an almost insolently 
joyous smile upon her lips. " Don't I look it ? Have 
you forgotten me so much as not to know it?" 
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" Yet I thought " 

" You may put such thoughts aside. I am happy 
— radiantly happy. Why," laughing — ^it is the most 
natural, the gayest little laugh — " what did you ex- 
pect ? That I should be pining for you ?" 

" I thought this," catching her arms, and holding 
them. " That you would at least remember. I have 
remembered. But you " 

" This is a trifle silly, isn't it ?" As she speaks, she 
disengages herself quite calmly, but decidedly. 

" Do you remember ?" with savage persistence. 

"Do I forget, you should ask! I remember 
always" — she stops and looks fully at him, her 
beautiful fece unmoved, her eyes amused — " how the 
end was with you and me." 

" You misjudged me then " 

" I think not," interrupting sweetly. " But why go 
over it all again ? We both know how it was — we 
were two foolish people who dreamt we were in love, 
and one awoke. It was you," with a laughing nod 
at him. " You awoke in time, and I am greatly 
obliged to you. Your dream told you that money 
was the best thing on earth, and far preferable to silly 
sentiment, and so " 

" Well," lamely, " you saw that too." 

" I didn't, indeed," says she, in the prettiest way. 
" I haven't seen it even now. Love seems to me the 
greatest treasure, and — ^Jim has given it to me." 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

HOW LOVICE TRIUMPHS OVER HER ENEMY, AND HOW 
LITTLE JOY COMES FROM THE VICTORY. 

There is a long pause. Lambert's eyes are fixed 
upon her face as if he would pierce her inmost soul, 
and read for himself whether her words be indeed 
the truth. 

But there is nothing in her expression to betray 
the struggle within — her face still wears the same 
amused, half-bored smile. She is perfectly at her 
ease as she stands there, playing with her ostrich 
feather fan. Once she has raised it to her lips, as if 
to conceal a yawn. 

Lambert's heart is beating to suffocation. Inch 
by inch he feels the ground which is his life, his 
happiness, crumbling from beneath his feet Must he 
believe that never again will those beautiful eyes 
look at him with anything but scorn, or worse, far 
worse, utter indifference ? Does she no longer care ? 
Did she never care ? 

" Lovice," he says at last, in a low tone, breaking 
a silence that to him has become unendurable, "will 
you let me take your hand for one moment ?" 

She raises her head at the sound of his voice. 

"Oh, impossible!" She looks amused. "You 

forfeited all that the night you pretended to be jealous 

of Jim." 
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*' Pretended ! Was there no excuse then ; no——" 

" The night you pretended," she persists, with the 
gayest good-humour; "the night you found you 
preferred Miss Johns's ducats to my love ! A most 
wise choice, indeed !** 

" A most damnable choice !" cries he, abandoning 
all deference in his misery. " My life has been hell, 
with no hope, no joy, since I lost you." 

" Since you decided on thinking me of less value 
than Miss Johns and her thousands." 

" Yes," bitterly. " I do not seek to deny my fault, 
but could you not forgive me? Was repentance 
nothing ?" 

" But I find no fault," throwing up her beautiful 
head and smiling at him from under her long lashes. 
** Yours was a wise decision ; and believe me, I regard 
you as one who has done me the utmost good. But 
for you," she pauses and compels his eyes to meet 
hers, "I should never have married Jim, I owe 
you a debt of gratitude." 

" You are changed," he says slowly, bitterly. 

" For the better ?" with a little questioning smile. 
" As I told you, Jim " 

Lambert interrupts her violently. 

" For God's sake spare me his remarks !" he breaks 
in passionately. " Have you no feeling ? No memory 
for the past ? No regret ?" 

" Why be so stupid ?" with a rather bored uplifting 

of her brows. " Why remember a past, which you, 

of all people, should wish forgotten ? And as for 

regret — why should I regret a step," she pauses, 

trifling with her fen, and then, with a little subtle 
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touch oi cruelty, asks, " which has given me a hus- 
band whom I adore ?" 

At this last word, uttered in her low, soft voice, 
Lambert loses all control over himself. 

" I can't believe — I won't !" cries he, his face dis- 
torted with passion. " Oh, Lovice, Lovice !" With a 
quick step he comes towards her, and catches her in 
his arms. 

But only for a second. With a gesture, swift and 
full of unnatural strength, she flings him from her. 
All the gay carelessness of a moment since has 
faded from her face, leaving only scorn and defiance 
in its place. As he looks at her, he must perforce 
believe. 

"It is true, then," he says dully. "You love 
him ?" 

" With all my soul — as he loves me." 

" And you never loved me ?" 

" Never, never I" cries she, with passionate ve- 
hemence, drawing nearer to him. "Oh, fool to 
think I ever did — to think " 

"Enough," he says inarticulately. "You have 
convinced me." 

As he speaks, he turns towards the door, the ruin 
of his mind, of his life, making havoc of his face. 
She, she, of all the world, was the sole one he could 
have loved, he had loved, he did love! The past 
rises before him, its glad days gone for ever, its 
miserable hours a thousand times outweighed by 
the acute anguish he is feeling now. 

With his fingers upon the handle of the door, he 

pauses. Unable to refrain from one more look at 
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her, one more glance to see if there be any relent- 
ing in the cold, lovely face, he turns again. 

" We shall never meet again after to-night," he says 
slowly, pausing, searching for some sigfn. 

" As you will," she returns carelessly, with a shrug 
of her shoulders. "To me, it is a matter of in- 
difference." 

Her tone, her manner, is final. Without another 
word he leaves the room. 

For a moment Lovice stands there, calm, motion- 
less, cold as a statue. He has gone, then. This is 
the end. 

She has seen him, spoken to him, and her triumph 
is complete. Alas, poor triumph to leave such an 
aching heart behind! Not once had she faltered. 
The part, she knows, has been perfectly played ; his 
face had told her that. 

But still the farce is not yet quite finished ; she will 
have to go back to the ball-room, and there she will 
probably see him again. Slowly she goes to the 
mirror, and stands before it ; there is to be a small 
rehearsal for the final scene. 

She smiles gaily at herself. No, that will not do ! 

Better look calm, indifferent Indifferent ! That 

was her last word to him I A little harsh, mocking 
laugh breaks from her lips as the bitter truth forces 
itself upon her. Indifferent ? Ah, would to God it 
were the truth I 

Lambert, on his departure, had left the door ajar, 
and now she can hear the gay notes of another 
dance beginning in the ball-room. It brings her back 
to hejr^ With a little weaiy sigh, she turns, and 
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as she does so, she feels the old weary pain tighten- 
ing over her heart Oh, thank God she had not felt 
it when he was here ! Then, indeed, she might have 
faltered, given way. When mental and physical 
agony war together, poor mortals have little chance 
of remaining victors. 

Presently it passes off, and she goes into the cor- 
ridor outside. Oh, lucky chance! There is Jim 
coming towards her ! 

" Darling," he says, " where have you been ? How 
ill you look r 

" I have been — ^been resting, dear," she replies. " I 
was tired ; and, Jim, don't you think we might go 
home ?" 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

HOW LOVICE MAKES AN UNCONSCIOUS CONFESSION, AND 
HOW TWO LIVES END IN DIFFERENT WAYS. 

A LITTLE time after, Lovice passes Lady Rosemary 
in the hall on her way to her carriage. 

" Going, dearest?" says Edie, following her into the 
porch. " Why, you are setting your old married sister 
an example. You have enjoyed yourself?" she goes 
on anxiously. " You are happy ?" 

"With Jim?" Lovice's smile is gay, her tone 
clear. She looks up at her husband, who is clasping 
the soft white cloak round her throat " An asper- 
sion on you, Jim. Edie seems to have suspicions. 
Oh, isn't it cold ? Wrap me up tight !" She shivers 
as she speaks. " Ah, there is the carriage at last I 
Good-bye, dearest !" turning to Lady Rosemary, and 
impulsively flinging her arms round her neck. 
" Grood-bye, good-bye !" Then she gives her a little 
tender push, and runs down the stone steps to the 
brougham. 

The drive to The Moat is a very short one, and all 
the way Lovice talks and laughs, though she cannot 
repress the little icy shivers that, in spite of her 
warm wraps, are running over her. 

Jim is feeling anxious, and as soon as they reach 
The Moat, he draws her quickly into the warm 
library. 
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room at the Fergusons', she feels the tightening, sick- 
ening clutch upon her heart 

She sways blindly for a moment, then stumbles 
forward into his outstretched arms. 

" Jim," she catches wildly at him, " I love you — I 
do — I — Remember — always." 

She seems to sink, to slip from his embrace, and 
with an agony — ^yet imperfect — he lays her gently 
on the hearth-rug before the fire that sheds an un- 
earthly glow upon her pale, pale face ! 

" Lovice ! Lovice !" cries he desperately, " what is 
it? Can you wait a moment while I call them? 
Lovice, speak ! You know me, darling ?" 

Very slowly the beloved eyts open, and turn to 
him — but memory is hers no more — only faint 
glimpses of it still play cruel tricks with her. 

"Ah, Godfrey — ^you, Godfrey — ^you " 

Her head sinks back against his arm ; her eyes are 
always upon his — but in them is a light that never 
yet has shone for him. Seeing it, a little tremor 
passes over him — his face is ghastly. 

" You only, Godfrey !" says the dying, sad, sweet 
voice, so low, so faint, but with such an exultant ring 
in it, that involuntarily Butler shrinks back. All at 
once the revelation comes to him ! He knows ! In 
this, her hour of need, when all her nerve is lost, all 
her courage scattered, she has let the truth escape her. 

" Oh, Lovice !" he cries, in a tone of deepest agony, 
" I am here, too Even I " 

Very softly, dyingly, the voice comes. 

" I know, darling — I know, Godfrey — ^you, darling 

— ^you only — to the last— for ever " 
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Her eyes are closed now ; her beautiful head falls 
back. 

" Oh, my God I Lovice — one word — one — one to 
me!" 

There is a world of passionate entreaty in his 
voice. But no other word can ever come from those 
pale, rigid lips. 

Softly, with a touch of the love that even these 
last agonised moments, with their bitter revelation, 
have been unable to kill, he lays her upon the rug, 
and slowly raising himself, looks down on her. 

So— it has never been him ! Never at any time 
— at any most intimate moment I The happiest hours 
of his life had been but a fool's Paradise at best, and 
all the soft smiles and loving words as worthless as 
they were false. Slowly he takes his eyes from the 
still form — the little head so low, the soft lips parted 
in a happy smile — the smile that would rest on them 
for ever — bom of her dying thoughts for the man she 
had loved with an unreasoning love. That dead 
smile, how infinitely more loving than any caress she 
had given him ! For a moment, a wild wave of jeal- 
ousy flows over Jim Butler's heart, and with heavy, 
unmeaning tread he walks towards the door. One 
step — two — now he can see her no more; her 
beauty, her false face — another step — and then with 
a despairing cry he turns, and falling on the rug be- 
side her, buries his face in the floating laces of her 
gown! 

THE END. 
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